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To Commercial Secretaries: 


Tell your story of Opportunity to 
Success Magazine readers 


HE. story of a new town, a hustling community, a State pulsating with 
opportunities is interesting only to men interested in their own advancement. 
A man willing to be bettered has a mind attuned to tales of opportunity. 

Such men read Success Magazine because it is worth reading. Its very 
name inspires them to better things intellectually and every-wise. 

Success Magazine is read by the man of millions and the man with his 
millions yet to earn. 

One has capital ready for work, the other has work ready to convert into 
capital—both are awaiting the beckoning call of legitimate opportunity. 

These are the empire builders, and the very Flower of American Manhood. 
They are wanted for development work in your community. You want to tell 
your story to them, because they are men of initiative, push, determination, ability, 
capital, and through their veins courses the red blood of ambition. 

They are interested in the world’s go-ahead-ness. ‘They will read the story 
of success-possibilities. “They will investigate your proposition if it rings true, but 
will shun it if your words echo back deception. They will bring willing hands, 
fertile brains and financial aid to help you build up the Town, the Community, 
the State and the Country you are interested in, and whose money you are going 
to spend in an effort to attract stable citizenship. 

Success Magazine is more generally read by the men you want to reach 
than any other publication in existence. Its readers have confidence in it and will 
have confidence in your campaign if you wage it in Success Magazine. 

Success Magazine could tell a wonderful story of circulation—tt could stagger 
you with figures. Its advertising manager will gladly give you truthful statements 
about such things if you wish—but what Success Magazine is more concerned about, 
is in making you understand the kind of readers it has, rather than the number, and 
why your community advertising will be productive of gratifying results if you tell 
your story to the men who read Success Magazine. 

Success Magazine stands ready, anxious to tell you about its circulation 


its rates, and to help you interest men worth-while in the development of 
your City, Community or State. 


Address Frank E. Morrison, Advertising Manager 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Success Magazine Building NEW YORK 


Chicago Office: Home Insurance Building Boston Office: 6 Beacon Street 
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Our Advertisements Expirations and Renewals It is sold only by responsible jewelers. 
We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against If you find a blue pencil cross in the space Go to your local jeweler in town and 
\ loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any below, your subscription expires with this ( Febru- &. ask to “ the Ingersoll-Trenton, or 
i advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that ary) issue; if a red pencil bg vil - the name of one nearby 
mention of Success MAGazine is made when order- cross it expires. with the let, “ How net r Watch,” ook- 
ing. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of next (March) issue. vm opie — , ° 
snniRet see OF eotinny F sao amy ee “en Subscriptions to begin ate in «web cen ee i 
it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes : Pies a ° “pee , 
, : with this issue should be $15 “I-T”™ has 15 jewels, guaranteed 
between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses A for 25 I her “I-T” 
wpe oe received by February 15; or ears. In other “I-T” cases 
must be made within sixty days of the appearance $7 9, $10 
: : to begin with March at $7, $8, $9, $10 and $12. 
of the advertisement complained of. The honest o. ee ‘ ’ hay: Y ‘I oF 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the should be received by March 15. Subscription soles ss Se he oF ms 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the price: $1 a year; in Canada $1.20; foreign coun- you buy ~ewek Z sit os 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure tries, $2 a year; all invariably in advance. On sale 
the return of his money, at all news-stands for 10c, 4.copy. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. Fj 
30 Frankel Bldg. New York [| 
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| Y its peculiar position at the center of the heart 

of the Mississippi Valley, located on the Missis- 
sippi River, and being the leading railroad center of 
he South, Memphis does indeed “hold the reins in 
Dixie.” 

Memphis is within 20 hours of 20 cities. Has the 
finest termifial and. belt line facilities in the country, and 
the lowest switching charges. All railfoads here switch 

each other, and the charge is absorbed by the road de- 
riving the long haul. 

*« Memphis makes the rates” for the South and South- 
west. 

Memphis surpasses all other cities in’ distribution ad- 
antages for jobbers and wholesalers. 

Commission form of government, largest proportionate 
ark areas and finest roadways and boulevards in America, 
the most healthful city in all the South. Splendid schools ; 
pure artesian water; most perfect sewage system in the world. 


Address 
Business Men’s Club 

















ODAY Memphis is the mecca of the Northern and 
Eastern manufacturer reaching into the rich South 
and Southwest markets. 

U.S. Gov’t authorities prove Memphis the center of 
hardwood lumber in the U. S. 

Memphis is the cotton center of the South. 

Memphis has cheap raw material, efficient and cheap 
labor, cheap fuel, cheap power, low manufacturing costs, 
splendid living conditions. 

Memphis wants : furniture factories, woodworking plants, 
cotton mills, manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
tools and hardware. Sash and door factories, steel mills— 
all industries manufacturing from iron and wood. 

Send at once for the now famous Demonstration Series 
of Manufacturers’ Comparative Maps, showing compara- 
tive advantage zones, factory sites, freight rates, differentials, 
switching charges, belt lines, railroads, raw materials, manu- 
facturing costs, wage scales, distribution, markets—free. 


JAMES S. WARREN, Commissioner 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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You Are a Bright, 
Energetic, Intel- 
ligent Boy— 


You can earn 
money for a little 
work after school 
and on Saturdays. 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


at i110 CCH per 


copy is easily sold. 
To try it, all you 


have to do is to 
write in, and we will 
tell you ‘how to 
sell Success” and 
earn money and 
prizes. 


Address 


letter to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


East 22nd Street New York 


your 
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aday Easily made 


The **Auto’*® vacuum cleaner propels itself—the greatest . 
and best Quick-Money maker ever put on the market. ; 


Go In Business for Yourself 
i at ie See vers on 30 Days’ Trial | 


An Auto Vacuum Hones Cleaner should vay fer itzelf in lose than twp ' 


abile. months, out of the profit from ing help and all fF 
No horse required. expenses. It is capable of earni from $250.00 t0 $900.00 clear 
month and we cannot see where there is a Sle chance for anyone that buys & machine {0 


chp ain ais agp a ig see. an ay 


The small power, [ 
they will draw only the top dust from the room. The Auto Vacuum Cleaner does the same work 
in the same way as the large machines 


Give Us.a Chance to Help =o 
You Shouid Mikes G5:500 0 Ootae a Treten tach itechie 
Mak today neve: 
willing to hustle you Can easily make from $4,500 10 $3,000 °° 
@ year on each mai 
4 ° with a machine Keg 3 - oceans 
ou ca anuw these 
od tee on u rich. We belisve there novertns Bes ey 


a machine that has so pleased everybody, and made eo 
much money, as the house cleaning machine. 


A Perfect Wonder 


The Auto Vacuum reaches every crack, co and 
crevice of the floor; the cracks inthe wall, the ceil 
mouldings. It cleans a ell ee . comforts, 
blankets, mattresses an 

We have yon it ait pull o ane pail after pail of 
houses—dirt im remove completely :~y 
the ordinary means of Seat When it is 
working on the streets, the dirt and filth pouring 
through the observation glass attracts a crowd of 
Sen be cleaned by two men with an, Aute Vepubmmn 
can clean y two men an acuum 
House Cleaner in from one to four hours. 


Most Practical Machine Ever Built 


TheAuto voce HouseCleaner 
consists of powerful gasoline engine rated at over 12 Horse 
Power—4 cycle—two éflinder, 6 6-inch stroke, made from the 

close grain cast metal, bored and to the minutest 
detail; manganese bronze.rods, babbitted pin ends; perfectly 
adjusted best metal crank shaft. Newest oiling devices, positive 
and perfect lubrication; , the carburetor, commutators spark 
coil and all other fittings the best on the market. 

The whole is erected upon a substantial four wheeled, 
covered wagon propelled by own power so that it can be 
moved from place to place and is equipped with vacuum con- in 3 months. PS Have plenty of work. 
denser, water tank, vacuum gauge, two high-pressure suction —G. C. Woodworth. ve worked. 
hose, observation glass and cleaning tools, all properly _con- 6 or 7 days and cleared he 
nected and adjusted ready forwork. The most and R, Ryan. ‘From March ist the 
perfect machine of its kind ever built. Far exceeds this | machine has averaged $25 per day."'— 

?. “We have we de in at the 


Fay For it out of Your Profits oa. AFF, Mae nt hae made 16 
e want you to investigate liberal offer. 


We do not believe there is any business where somali an 
vestment will bring such wonderful returns. > 














Coline ae -making 
powers of the Auto Vacuum House Cleaner that we will ship 
one to any live man, who is honest and willing to work, on 30 
days trial and allow you to pay for it in installments, and in 


such a way that your profit should easily take care of your § about The Auto Vacuum House Cleaner 
paymen 


In Our Illustrated Book We give full particulars as to how to 
organize your business and how to 
turn every minute of your time into money. We vill send it 





The Toledo Auto Vacuum House Cleaner Co. 
820 Dorr Street - = Toledo, Ohio 


























costing from $2,000 to $7,000 each. It has the same size hose. 














our EASY TERMS. 


in- assecceneesGust off here — Write Plainiy:«ss:2s020: 

We have such implicit confidence 12° wonderf!_ 3 Toledo Auto Vacuum House Cleaner Co., 
820 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Please send me your free book a full information 


to you free. Every ambitious man who has any “get u up” in SONG snchngpocahcene Rta 

him should write at once for this book. A p will 

bring it to you and it will show you how you can canto 

open es of the prosperous men in your CommMUDItY. § Address .....sccccccsccccccsesseccsscccessess ercccccccccces 
ea e 
































CALIFORNIA 


Through History’s Land of Romance— 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE 


The Road to the Pacific 


TRAINS OF SUPERIOR BQUIPMENT 
Oil Burning Locomotives, Rock Ballast 
Roadbed, Automatic Electric Block Signals 


DINING CAR SERVICE BEST IN THE WORLD 


For Literature Address 
L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A., 366 and 1158 or 1 B’way, New York 


Read ‘‘SUNSET’’ The Magazine of she MS _ Mometnndes BS Copts 
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IN THE EDITOR’S CONFIDENCE 


E USED not to think closely 

about the tariff. The; cur- 

rency problem bored ‘us. 

Banking was technical. The 
law was a complicated specialty. 
The science of governing, if there 
were such, was a matter for Charlie 
Murphy and Abe Ruef.and Fingy Conners and Hinky 
Dink McKenna and Mat Quay and Tom Piatt and Billy 
Lorimer. 

Curiously, somehow we slid along. - Children were born, 
grew, loved, bred, got, saved or squandered, and died, 
leaving work for the lawyers... But tradesmen gouged 
scale-weights; middle-men played producers and retailers; 
contractors ‘broke Jaws, scamped materials and killed 
employees; financiers siphoned out banking, insurance and 
public service corporations; unnatural monopolies . worked 
rebates, drawbacks and invoice frauds; telegraph and tele- 
phone companies taught the Post-Office its: place; express 
companies surmounted, the laws and waxed_apoplectic; poli- 
ticians everywhere stole with -both hands;- until our ex- 
ploiters, triumphantly “in right,” seized the courts, club- 
bed the daily press, “slanted ”’. the, church, pauperized 
learning, and with the thunderbolts of panic and forced 
depression flashing from either hand, sat entrenched behind 
their affiliated banks and glared. 

There they sit to-day. And over here we stand, the 
great awkward squad of salary and wage-earning con- 
sumers; now pushing out our hesitant little “ Insurgent ’’ 
wing, now glancing timorously and furtively agaithe 
Socialists among us, now begging both to be as “‘regular”’ 
and as ineffective as may be lest “‘ something ”’ happen. 

The exploiters have staked everything they had or 
hoped to get on the belief that a democracy can not 
understand. Sometimes, in dark moments, it has almost 
seemed that they were right. . For there they certainly 
are; and there are the currency, the banks, public and 
private credit, and the tariff-taxing power securely in 
their grip. We of the magazine world have known only 
too well that space diverted from these real topics to 
the portrayal of stage beauties -and the frivolities of 
life was. space robbed from the public welfare, yet we 
had to go on balancing: three trivial statements against 
each serious one if we wished to hold the public atten- 
tion at all. 

Lately there have been unmistakable signs of a change. 
Four or five years ago, while sensational accusatory articles 
were read eagerly, it was impossible to interest the public 
in a sober discussion of the tariff. One of our contem- 
poraries made a brave try at it and achieved a distin- 
guished failure. To-day thoughtful analyses of the tariff 
and its. workings are read with some attention. So 
recently as two or three years ago it was unwise to give 
space to the study of our absurdly complicated and wholly 
unjust taxing system; to-day the same courageous publi- 
cation that led off in the discussion of the tariff is experi- 
menting with taxation. The science of governing in its 
lesser phases is beginning to be “interesting” as the com- 
mission plan of government for cities grows more popular; 
but in its larger phases it is still too dry for any. but the 
plump, philanthropic gentlemen who profit by its utter 
perversion. Banking and the Currency, perhaps the most 
vitally important topics of all in a nation that is actually 
ruled through its financial machinery, are of course still 
beyond us. 

Now these subjects derive from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of earthly existence. If we are not “interested” in 


CAN A them, some one else is. 
DEMOCRACY 
UNDERSTAND? 


While we 
turn the pages from an article on the 
tariff to the portraits of stage beau- 
ties, the very clothes on our backs 
represent so pitiful a fraud as’ to 
material ‘and so outrageous a swindle 
as to cost that the wool manufacturer 
must chuckle in his imported sleeve as he observes us. 
Every voter who fails to study and grasp these basic 
prablems pays for his inattention in cash, since the only 
possible way for the exploiters to. continue -rich and 
powerful is. to continue charging us a higher, and’ higher 
price for the privilege of. eating, drinking, sleeping, 


wearing: ,clothes,. raising families, transacting: business. ,, 


And they find if -increasingly- difficult. -to “get by (as 
they say) with their attaeks.on the average man’s pocket- 
book exactly in proportion with the tig of, ‘She aver- 
age voter’s understanding. 

. Oddly enough, the ‘possible danger i in, the situation lies, 
not as the exploiters have imagined,: in the growth of the 
public intelligence,- but-in -a- continuing. public. ignorance 
and indifference. Let a careless, happy-go-lucky people 
suddenly awaken to the fact that the cost of living is 
reaching a prohibitive point, and very. hasty. action is 
likely to be the result. We have seen indications of this 
tendency during the past few years. The attempts of 
the Federal Government in enforcing the Sherman Act to 
destroy the only effective business machinery we have ‘for 
manufacturing and distributing the necessaries of life (and 
very good machinery much of it is) and to restore the 
competition of the last century were, as Mr. Russell has 
pointed out in this magazine, as impossible and undesirable 
as would be the attempt to tear up railroad tracks and 
substitute the stage-coach. And our unhumorous Govern- 
ment’s more recent policy of fining corporations is still 
more absurd, since it can result only in raising prices 
to ourselves or’ in impairing the quality of what we 
buy. 

Something is, of course, certain to “happen.”” Perhaps 
we shall goon turning for relief from the “ Republican” party 
to the ‘“‘ Democratic” party and back, but the present writer 
doubts it. Already the Democrats in Congress are splitting 
on the same lines that their opponents have spliton. Let 
this process continue only a little further and we shall without 
much doubt have the new party that observant ones have 
been awaiting for some time. And the new party can mean 
nothing less than a discussion of real instead of imaginary 
issues. The rest of the world has already come to it ; why 
not we? England, Germany, France, Austria, Italy are 
to-day looking the facts pretty squarely-in the face; and 
the facts appear to’ be that modern invention and applied 
science have carried the world out of the political and mil- 
itary era into an industrial‘era, and that political freedom 


untranslated into. terms of industrial freedom no,longer, ;. , 


spells liberty. But the translation of political freedom 
into terms of industrial freedom promises to be one of the 


most complicated tasks that has come up for a century . 


or so. 

It can not be brought about through moral outbursts 
or through criminal prosecutions. It can be brought 
about only through a widespread, sober understanding of 
the underlying problems and the patient work of men who 
think economically and act politically. 

There is reason to believe that the public is beginning 
to arrive at an understanding of the magnitude of these 
problems. On the growth of .that understanding rests our 
hope as a people. 
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A Profitable Business Which 1s 
Founded Upon the Failure of 
the Government and the Rail- 


roads to do Their Full Duty 


LAW may be a foolish law. There are thou- 
A inds of laws, which, for good practical reasons, 
ire not enforced. For Jaw is merely an ex- 
pression of the popular will, and if the popular 
W not behind a law, or does not stay behind it, 
iw should not exist. And if you and I and all of 
t want a lawenforced, who is going to enforce it ? 
iw printed in bold type at the bottom of this page is Section 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and it was passed March 4, 
ig09. At that time there had already been in existence for forty years 
» a law covering the same point. For forty years and more the 
business of this country had been operated in direct violation of 
ler statute. There is no question about it. In so far as the 
companies compete with the Post-office Department in carrying 
matter—and that is no mean share of the express business—they 
king the law. 
may wonder why the law has not been enforced against the 
companies. Not long ago the. United States Circuit Court dis- 
suit brought under this law by Nathan B. Williams, of Fayette- 
insas, on the ground that a private citizen had no right to 
it against the express companies for operating against the law 
post roads ; such suit, said the court, could be brought only by 
ernment. 
upon P. R. Howard, of Cincinnati, brought pressure on the 
rney-General to act against the express companies. The answer 
was the following statement, issued by the Department of Justice : 


A Little Problem of Construction 


the department has made a very complete study of the proposition and 
agrees with Mr. Williams on the law, except as to the one point, namely, 
that there has been an administrative construction against the proposition 
for over forty years, and the chances are that a suit will be defeated 
on that ground.” 
Government, ignoring the newer statute, takes the position of 
by “‘administrative construction,” what is supposed to be the 
will. 
t perhaps the Government is right. The law may be a foolish law. 
express companies serve us so efficiently, so economically, so un- 
that we ought to be glad to have them do work the postal 
1) is supposed to do? Should we even be glad and thankful for 
nefits of government by “‘ administrative construction ”’ ? 
preparation for answering these questions is to find out first what 
press companies really are and how they serve us. If they are 
ent, let us know it. If they constitute a fungoid growth on the 
f the business tree, let us know that. Especially just now, when 
ircels Post is becoming an insistent issue, the truth about the 
business is something we all must know. 
\lthoug Uavenport and Mason may ‘have antedated him a little, 
t. Harnden is generally recognized as the progenitor of the 
1 express business—as having first applied “the big idea’’ to the 
railroad. In 1839, holding tightly to 
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Why) iS an Ex ress Company) ? 
‘al ~~ By) Robert Sloss 


ONE 


Gustavus Myers, 
Collaborator 


Police guarding express 
company motor trucks through New 
York City streets during the recent strike of employees 





burst full-fledged into being, followed four years later by the Adams 
Express and the United States Express. 

Did the sudden emergence of powerful rivals mean competition? No. 
These three unincorporated “associations” apportioned the express 
“territory” in America among themselves. The Triumvirate of the 
Package had been formed ! 

Triumvirates sometimes have to admit new members. For years the 
Adams held on to thousands of miles of railroads in the South where it 
provided no service. In 1861, we find the Southern Express Company 
actually operating in this “territory,” which had just been “turned 
over” to it by the Adams, the consideration being a perpetual share in 
the earnings of the new company. In 1866, Wells Fargo & Company 
arose and appropriated much “territory” in the West, and in 1879 the 
Pacific Express Company managed to secure what was left there. In 
1895 the American formed a little side “association,” the National 
Express Company, to secure about a thousand miles of “territory,” 
giving it an entrance into Canada. 

Even in 1890 the Big Six were doing more than ninety per cent. of the 
express business of the country. To-day, with the number of express com- 
panies grown to more than seventy, these same six continue to get the same 
lion’s share. The secret is that, with the addition of the little National, 
their ‘‘ territory’ consists of more than 195,000 miles of steam railroads 
in the United States—very nearly nine-tenths of the country’s total 
railway mileage! In this “territory” these companies maintain the 
“exclusive right” to operate. 

That tells us one thing that an express company is: 
been for sixty years a monopoly. 

But let us not be misguided. A monopoly is not necessarily bad. 
Presently we shall look at the services rendered by the express companies, 
and we must not prejudge their value. 

It is well to point out now, however, that the express monopoly is 
profitable. 


It is and has 


There Is Money in This 


Turn to the financial page of your morning paper, to the column 
headed: ‘Closing Quotations for Government Bonds and Stocks in 
Which There Were No Transactions.” At the very top you will find 
“Abou Ben” Adams’s name, and that $250 a share—just two and one- 
half times par value—was offered for its stock. Further on you will see 
that for American Express stock $240 was bid per share; for United 
States Express, $98; for Wells Fargo and Company, $162. And yet there 
were no sales of these stocks on the Exchange. 

These prices were offered on November 7, 1910, while these four 
express companies were suffering from a serious 





indbag, he traveled four times a week 
n New York and Boston, collecting and 
ring valuables and small packages for his 
rs in both cities. 
iam had to pay his fare, and any one 
vho could afford to do as much could 
in the same business. Others did. 
1, it looked for a time as if ‘the big 
were going to be wasted. None of these 
ng little gentlernen with handbags could 
“vital ina business way.” But mas- 
minds were calmly figuring out the one 
thing needful and exactly in the middle of the 
y the problem was solved—at last we had 
big idea appropriated by a big organiza- 
In 1850, the American Express Company 


Vl 


properly stamped. 





THIS IS A LAW OF OUR LAND 


Whoever shall establish any private express for the 
conveyance of letters or packets, or in any manner cause 
or provide for the conveyance of the same by regular 
trips or at stated periods over any post route which is or 
may be established by law, or from any city, town or 
place to any other city, town or place between which 
the mail is regularly. carried, or whoever shall aid or 
assist therein, shall be fined not more than $500 or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or both: 

Provided, that nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed as prohibiting any person from receiving and 
‘delivering to the nearest post-office, postal car or other 
authorized depository for mail matter any mail matter 


general strike of their employees in New York 
City and vicinity. At the very acme of the 
trouble, the stocks stood solid as the Pyramids. 
You will find them just as “‘steady” to-day. 
Consult any reliable Stock Exchange sum- 
mary and you will see they have always been 
“steady,” with, if anything, an upward move- 
ment. The lowest quotation on American 
Express in 1909 was $205, and the highest 
$300; on Wells Fargo and Company the lowest 
in 1909 was $300, and the highest $650. 
Fifteen or twenty shares of either of these 
two stocks may change hands during a week 
on the Exchange—mostly to settle estates. 
Compare that with the 1oo-share and 1,000- 
share lots of other securities sold daily. 
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Any one lucky enough to have secured express stocks anywhere near 
par is evidently holding on to them pretty tight. 

One reason for these high quotations is easily shown. The express 
companies are paying. to the steam railroads every year more than 
$56,000,000; yet the best dividends paid on railroad stocks seem paltry 
when compared with the best dividends paid by the express companies. 
These are at present: Adams, 12% per annum; American, 12%; Wells 
Fargo, 10%; United States Express,6%. Moreover, it has required some 
ingenuity to make these dividends appear to be even as low as the 
figures given. Only by special gifts to stockholders in the form of 
bonds, etc., have the figures been kept down. From figures furnished 
by the Adams Express Company itself, the Interstate Commerce’ Com- 
mission computes the company’s profits as forty-five per cent upon its 
investment including real estate. The American Express Company’s net 
earnings have been computed as 105.6 per cent upon its investment. 

What do the express companies do to earn their large incomes? What 
are those services so valuable that the Government is loath’ to enforce 
the law that might deprive us of them? The best way to answer these 
questions is to tell-a few true stories. 


Tennessee Cream and Jersey Flowers 


Consider the experience of Mr. George R. Reynolds, retail dealer in 
cream at Jacksonville, Florida. The locality did not produce enough 
cream for his needs, and he was obliged to import ten gallons a day. 
Before 1900 he had this quantity shipped to him by boat from New 
York. Then he found that there was plenty of fresh country cream 
every morning in Columbia, Tennessee. If he could only get ten gallons 
of it down to Jacksonville daily, he could serve his customers with some- 
thing far superior to the eclectic and antiquated New York cream. 

The intervening 646 miles were bridged by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad as far as Montgomery, Alabama, and thence to Jackson- 
ville by the Atlantic Coast Line. The two railroads provided no through 
rate for such shipments as Mr. Reynolds contemplated. He would have 
to pay extra for transferring his cream in its tub of ice from car to car 
at Montgomery, and under the separate tariffs of the two railroads the 
shipment and the return of the empties would cost him $4.35. 

Here the beneficent express service came to his aid and made him a 
rate of 15 cents a gallon on his cream, and 25 cents for the return of the 
empties. Thus for six years the Southern Express Company worked for 
Mr. Reynolds over the lines of both railroads at a total charge of $1.75 
per shipment. 

Then, suddenly, on All Fools’ Day, 1906, Mr. Reynolds found that the 
company had so rearranged and advanced its tariffs that each shipment 

_ was to cost him $3.00 in future. On the thirteenth of the very next 
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month another change in rates brought the charge up to $4.05. Two 
distinctly unlucky days for Mr. Reynolds. 

Now let us see how the United States Express Company has benefited 
the flowergrowers of New Jersey. 

Twenty years ago the industry was of no commercial importance. 
Now $6,000,000 is invested in the greenhouses of the State, whence vast 
quantities of roses, violets, etc., are shipped daily to New York. When 
the industry was in its infancy, the express companies encouraged it by 
offering favorable rates and facilities. Before 1891 the United States 
Express Company carried cut flowers from the Chatham district of New 
Jersey, an average of twenty-three miles from New. York, for 40 cents 
per 100 pounds, and returned the empty boxes free. 

In 1891 the Company began charging 10 cents for the return of each 
18-pound empty. It seemed only fair that they should begin to get 
some pickings out of a profitable industry which they had helped to build 
up. In 1902 the rate on the flowers themselves was advanced from 40 
cents to 50 cents per 100 pounds. Then suddenly, May 1, 1906, the 
rates on the flowers went up to $1.00 per 100 pounds, the same rate to 
apply on the return of the empties. 

Do you think that shippers ought to complain of the doubling of a rate 
when the traffic has been more than doubled by their own increasing 
shipments? Reserve judgment a little longer. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission told us, three years ago, that “ the express companies of this 
country to-day constitute a much more complete monopoly of the business 
which they transact than the railroads do” of theirs. But in the same 
breath the Commission warned us that “this subject is new, and we 
should proceed with caution.” 

So I will “ proceed with caution.” 

In presenting the cases of Mr. Reynolds, and the New Jersey flower 
growers, | have not stacked the cards. These cases are not unique, but 


- typical. 


How the Companies Obeyed' the Law 


To whom do the shippers complain about the kind of benefits we have 
been describing? Until 1906, they complained unavailingly to each 
other and to the express companies. Then Congress passed the Hep- 
burn Act to regulate commerce. In it our national lawmakers for the 
first time tackled the question: “What Is An Express Company?” 
It is a “common carrier,”’ they said, and must report its tariff and finan- 
cial condition to the Interstate Commerce Commission, just like the 
railroads. 

Immediately all the express companies were advised by eminent coun- 
sel to examine their tariffs and make sure that they contained no 

[Continued on page 65| 


‘the Come-Home Yankoo 


your voyage, you were awakened at 

four o’clock in the morning by such 

commotion among your fellow second- 
cabin passengers as if the ship was sinking, 
and you were routed out of your berth, and 
swirled up the gangway by a crazy mob, 
and in the cold gray dawn, swept across 
the sloppy deck till, with glad 
eyes, you beheld for your- 
self the old Head of Kinsale 
shoving up the clouds of night 
with his shoulder, and heard 
Danny O’Flaherty, as if he 
were at a meeting of the 
Friendly Sons of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, reciting to the 
wide-eyed, tear-dimmed multi- 
tudes: 


| WAS only when, on the seventh day of 





“Oh, m’anam le Dhia,* but there 
itis! The dawn on the Hills 
of Ireland! 

God’s angels liftin’ the night’s black 
veil from the fair, sweet face 
of my Sire-land! 

Oh Ireland, is n’t it grand you look, 
like a bride in her rich adorn- 
in’! 

Sure, with all the pent-up love of 
my heart, I bid you the top 

o’ the mornin’! ” 


that you realized you were 
really and truly that wonder- 
ful being on whom, in your 
-#* My Soul to God. 


by) Seumas Mac Manue 


Author of ** The Irish Schoolmaster,”” 
** Studies of the Old Sod,” etc. 


Bhevivetions by) THOMAS’ FOGARTY 





earlier days, you used to gaze from afar 
with awe and admiration—a Come-Home 
Yankee ! 

And what a cheer you all raised at sight 
of the jaunting car at the Customs’ House 
gable, as your tender steamed into the 
Cove. And what a long, loud and ringing 
chorus of hearty laughter when you saw 
the ass and cart driven by a 
lad of fifty, with legs dangling 
to the ground, come tearing 
down the wharf. 

“ Boys,” said Larry Sulli- 
van, “if you saw that sight on 
Fif’ Avenoo!”” And then again 
you all laughed long and loud 
at the real wit of the idea. 

“Or on Jackson Boule- 
vard!”’ said Chicago Pat, caus- 
ing another outburst. 

“Or at Golden Gate Park, 
by crickey !” said Tim O’Don- 
nell, evoking a laugh not less 
hearty. 

All wit tokens were gener- 
ously accepted that morning 
without any boor’s pausing to 
ring them on the counter. 
And the dullest among you 
were passing counterfeits in 
bushels—and swelled to burst- 
ing with the returns. 

The jaunting car and ass- 
and-cart were glimpses into a 
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ra, an antediluvian world. A world that you, wet-eyed, left behind 
i1ndseven months before while yet you were poor and untraveled 
in’t learned to look at a wonder with your mouth closed. That 
and-long time ago, indeed! And you shook your head sympa- 
at the vision of the poor shy boy in homespuns and lob-sided 
hesitating speech, who, in that remote era, masqueraded as you, 
hearn—you with your independent air and your Nassau Street 
our ten hundred and fifty-six dollar draft on the Mullingar and 
| Bank in your breast pocket ! 
who now knew Brooklyn from the Fulton Ferry to Jamaica and 
tbush to the confines of Greenpoint; who had learned to cross 
iklyn Bridge without trembling; had seen the Singer Building; 
twice through the World’s Renowned 
V yvorks on Fourteenth Street; had marched up 
\venue in a Patrick’s Day procession and 
Boss Croker pass in his automobile one day! 
\ ; you hurried northward 
train, you sat back with 
ms in the corner of your 
ind thought of that poor 
} f the dark ages 
ed again quite Ji < 
tically. But Aa WS 
and girls, your mh 
did not leave 
to your reflec- 
\t every station 
1 to jam your 
of the same 
wind with thirteen 
help the girls 
shy stay-at- 
; who had come 
see the train 
| help the boys to badger 
ity railway aristocrats 
to the deep alarm and 
ion of the gaping stay-at- 
who had never before , 
irchists in real life. And when Johnny Moroney who was going 
vay made inquiry of the gold-braided duke who. governed 
Junction: 
boss, what kind of gol-dinged one-horse shay is this rickety- 
dead-march-in-Solomon ‘box of tricks anyhow?” that bloated 
it utterly failed to find utterance for his outraged feelings, but 
ed in the face and bloated more and more till it became a toss-up 
rhe or your laughter-shaken companions should have the first 
ic fit. 
people deserved a shaking-up anyhow, for the train that carried 
th was a slow old cart, sure—at best, going not more than forty 
) hour—and you didn’t know how you had put up with it at all, 
vefore you left Ireland long ago. Though, of course (you then 
ted), you had traveled by train only three times in that far-away 
ife of yours, and those times, ha! ha! you were saying your 
all the way! Well! Well! Well! Wonders will never cease ! 
urself, Yankee Dan Mulhearn, with your sister-Yankee, Susie 
and your two big American trunks, found yourself on Terry 
in’s jaunting car driving home to Knockalla from the Mullinafad 
and saw each old familiar hill and burn and bush arise before 
Ss, a something strange began stirring in your breast that you’d 
und struggling and kicking there when you were stoking your 
the Fulton Street power house or stretching to sleep in your 
ttle room on Underhill Avenue. Even amid the roar of revelry 
Island these same pictures had, unbidden, arisen before your 


after a while, people in the houses and on the hillsides, noticing 
rikay trunks, came running out and rushing down to put Cead 
Mi ulle before the Come-Home Yankees—whoever they might be— 
it d | on you that, after all, though Ireland was antediluvian and 
| funny, it held a something-or-other that did a man’s soul good 
nething which the galloping greater world had long ago bumped 
s cart and which you now acknowledged was worth a world in 
league Kennedy, setting potatoes half a mile up the hill, stuck 
in a ridge and shouted to his neighbors across the march ditch 
for there was Terry One-Eye driving two Come-Home Yankees 
) the station! And he ran, and his neighbors beyond the march 
as if they’d break their necks, all to intercept you and put 

“ before you. 
\nd Denis, the tailor, leaping from his table when he got a glimpse 


h yad 


by Molly and the children, everyone; and Manus Malone, the 

r, forgetting the angry customers who were storming at him, the 
arch-procrastinator, threw from him his last and brogue, and, tucking 
his apron, ran a race with customers who had forgotten their.wgath, 

llow dog at their heels trying to drown their chorused welcomes 
by its three ha’penny bark. You took their demonstrations: with that 
smiling calm so becoming to a great man and a traveled, and you recog- 
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car rounding the bend of the road, ran out in his stocking soles, ~ 
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nized every individual of them, of course, after the proper few moments’ 
hesitation. 

“Why, if this isn’t Manus Malone!” Manus straightens himself for 
pride that a Yankee remembered him. “And I guess this is your wife, 
Molly?” Adding, to Manus, “Molly we used to call her before | left 
home.” 

“Molly herself it is then, sure enough,” Manus replied for his over- 
come better-half. ‘‘ What an ojious great mimory ye have entirely, Dan.” 

“Oh! you bet. .And if I don’t mistake me, this person I calculate is 
Denis Connolly who used to spoil my clothes long ago.” 

‘God bliss ye, it’s what’s left o’ me,” Denis replies and wrings your 
hand with both of his. ‘An’ it’s right heartily welcome ye are back 
again to ould Ireland! . And 
it’s hale and hearty ye are 
lookin’, God bliss ye, over 
again! And I’m sure a mor- 
tial sight of money ye have 
in that terrible big trunk of 
yours, may the Heavens in- 
crease it to ye!” 

But your poor mother’s joy 
at your unannounced, unan- 
ticipated arrival was almost 
too much for her. And your 
father was so past himself with 
delight that he could only 
smile idiotically, mutter the 
most ludicrous commonplaces, 
go trotting round the house 
lifting everything out of its 
right place and setting it 
down in its wrong place under 
pretense to himself that he 
was tidying up in honor of the 
Come-Home Yankee. 

And you hadn’t your coat 
off till the house was crammed 
with breathless ones who ran 
hither from all points of the 
compass when the news, even, it seemed, before you had arrived, went 
on the wind’s wings that Yankee Dan Mulhearn was home from Ameri- 
kay—and your poor confused father was intercepting the welcomes 
under the temporary delusion that it was he himself who was the returned 
Yankee. 

And when Long John Meehan reminded him that he was only a stick- 
in-the-mud who had never hardly been out of sight of his own dunghill 
in his life, he ran to your mother and nearly wrung the arm off her wel- 
coming her home. And your poor mother, as confused as your father, 
thought for-a moment that the big American trunk in the middle of the 
floor which everyone was fingering and admiring must be hers. But 
when calm reason resumed its throne in the brains of both, they united 
in admiring the fine looking boy you were entirely—and praising the 
grand turn-out, God bless you, you had made—“ though to be sure it 
ought to be in you anyhow from both sides o’ the house ’’—and then 
they nodded wisely to each other. 

Your mother carried around your black overcoat with the near-fur 
collar for everyone to see and feel and test and admire. And your father 
made you walk up the floor and down it till the neighbors could see the 
strong, fine manly shape you’d got to be, and carrying your head like 
the King of Ireland! And the magnificent Yankee suit of clothes you’d 
on—particular attention to which he bespoke from Denis, the tailor, who, 
observing it with critical look which would do credit to Fifth Avenue’s 
greatest clothes-artist, agreed that it was dandy indeed—barrin’ a 
defect in the stomach, a want of proper hang.about the trousers, a some- 
thin’-or-other a little awk’ard about the waist, and just-what-you’d-know- 
too-much of a-fullness in the collar. And the neighbors in chorus agreed 
that it was a beautifu! suit of clothes, beautiful entirely, and a credit to 
American tailors, but that, to be sure, one couldn’t expect to find Denis 
Connollys everywhere. 

When your poor mother led the Rosary that night there was a tremble 
in her voice, but you’re sure the Angel never marked it against her ; 
and when she came to the trimmings, and, through force of habit, had 
begun unthinkingly to call for the usual ‘‘ Pater-and-Ave for our poor 
son Dan wandherin’ in the Lan’ o’ the Sthranger,”’ she suddenly remem- 
bered and broke down entirely—and your father raised a whillalew! 
and—and—well—ye were a fool yourself as well as any of them. 

All that night and the next day and the night after your father’s house 
was like a market place. To mention that there was no sleep in it would 
be painting the primrose indeed. The whole townland of Knockalla, 
with numbers of contiguous townlands, slept not. No door was closed 
for three days and three nights. The neighbors’ feet rested never, their 
tongues seldom. The whole world held jubilee because the Yankee was 
come home. 

All the more joyful was that jubilee, since you had with you—for they 
all made it their business to know this—a draft for a thousand and fifty- 
six dollars on the Mullingar and Midland Bank. More than two hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds! A fabulous sum that set people’s fancies busy 
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At least a dozen women sat around 
while you unpacked your trunk 
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wondering how you ever got it at all and planning whatever you could ° 


do with it at all at all! Oh! what estates they could buy! What 
castles they could build! What new worlds they could create, if Heaven 
had only put such unimaginable wealth their way. 

Not that they envied you your good fortune. Far from it. In the 
depths of their deep hearts they wished, if such were possible, and if 
you could bear it without your reason getting unsettled, that the good 
Lord had doubled your enormous wealth to you. ‘Sure, God bliss him! 
and bliss the poor old father and mother that he has made proud and 
happy and indepindint for the remainder of their days! Sure, it’s 
desarvin’ of it all he is!’’ So they with fervent sincerity said. And 
they made your heart very happy, forgetting for the moment that you 
were a cold Yankee—and you wished in your soul they were, everyone 
of them, millionaires like yourself. 

At least a dozen women sat around while you unpacked your trunk— 
not merely those who knew that you bore them presents from their 
daughters in Brooklyn and New Jersey and Philadelphia, but likewise 
those few poor ones who had been in attendance at the coming home of 
every Yankee for the past fifteen years, gambling with the hope that 
their daughters, from whom alas! they had never heard, might at last 
have remembered them. 

And there were women who had no daughters abroad and could 
expect nothing, but who, in their woman’s way, thirsted to see the won- 
ders. And every dress and pair of boots and bonnet and book and bit 
of finery, handed out to one or other overjoyed recipient, was accorded a 
‘clasping of hands and a turning-up of eyes. Wondering at and enthus- 
ing over it, it was handled and tested, viewed before the light and against 
the light, pronounced perfect, and: ‘‘ Well, just like what you ’d expect 


out of Amerikay,’”’ and the lucky one was overpowered with expressions 
of envy. 





America, its wonderfulness, its greatness, its grandeur, its unimagin- 
able wealth, was the topic of conversation then nightly at every fireside, 
at every wake, on the way to Mass. With the groups that stood in the 
chapel-yard, you were the observed of all observers--you gnd Yankee 
Susie Covenay. It made you feel still prouder and walk still straighter 
and throw your head still further back when on passing every group you 
heard them say: “‘ There goes Yankee Mulhearn!”’ In fact, you had 
never quite realized till now how wonderful and how great and how 
grand and how wealthy America was, and how mighty proud every 
Yankee like yourself should be. 

The boys all envied you. There was sorrow a doubt of it—glory be 
to goodness! The girls all admired you—still less doubt was there (in 
your mind) of this. When with your own grand air, but also your own 
graciousness, you addressed these, they blushed becomingly and cast 
down eyes that they had little need to be ashamed of, and spoke very 
soft and low in reply. And if you suddenly turned when you had 
passed the shawled group of them, you surprised them in the guilty act 
of casting after you glances of unrestrained admiration. At the dance 
and at the wedding and at the fair, the stay-at-home boys, knowing 
their place and their worth, backed away from the girls and left you a 
free field, and every girl of them found her innocent heart beat with joy 
when you claimed a walk or 
a dance with her. 

Yes, where all the girls 
gave you admiration all the 
boys gave you reverence— 
except of course, the Satirist. 
And sure, every country side 
had its Satirist. He was the 
‘one thorn in the Yankee’s 
bed of roses; nothing dazzled, 
let alone dumfounded him. 
The flower of reverence could 
never be coaxed from the 
arid soil of that soulless one. 
By one little word or by 
one little dry remark uttered 
in a cruelly casual kind of 
way from his own remote 
corner of the dance house, 
this rascally fellow hurt Yan- 
kee feelings considerably. 
And were not you a person 
of extraordinarily great faith, 
he might have undermined 
your confidence that a Come- 
Home Yankee was the great- 
est, the most dazzling thing 
the world ever knew. 

But your great faith was 
at length justified; for when, 
on the third Sunday after 
you had come home you 
marched down the chapel- 
yard, not merely linking Cas- 
sie O’Connor and helping her 
pick her steps through the 
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dirt, but, to crown your audacity, holding her own umbrella over 
her head, not only were the weak-kneed, whose faith had _ been 
shaken by the Satirist, strengthened, but the Satirist himself was in 
sight of all dumfounded, and, his villainous presence of mind forsaking 
him, was heard to exclaim despairfully after his speech returned : “ Well, 
Amerikay is the divil, and Yankees bate the divil out and out!” 

Yes, Dan, your name was Audacity with every letter in it a capital— 
and the same was the name of every mother’s son of your brother 
Yankees-Come-Home! As cool as a trout in a pool, the astounded boys 
saw you step up to the Masther in the fair, Masther Gallagher of the 
Gortmore school, and shake his hand with an ease and familiarity that 
took away their breath and—ask him to have a drink with you! The 
thunderstruck ones were hardly surprised—nothing would surprise them 
after—when the Masther not only smiled on the /ése-mayjesté, but 
actually complied! 

In that Fair of Glenties the second week after the raft of you Yankees 
came home, sure you were every man of you kings. And every Yankee 
girl a queen. Not merely were you the cynosure of all wondering, 
envying, admiring eyes, but you were the suns round which the Fair 
rotated.. Rather, maybe, you were Jupiters—everyone of you with his 
little group of satellites revolving round him and turning on your own 
orbits at the same time. And the gold you threw about! flung abroad 
like dirt in fistfulls! treated with contempt! till the boys really did 
believe that you Yankees tramped the glittering thing underfoot on the 
streets of Philadelphia and Brooklyn! It’s a certainty that thirteen 
shillings did n’t excuse you that reckless day. 

And when Yankee brother met Yankee sister in the Fair of Glenties, 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, had they come, would have sulked 
unminded in the corner. And when Yankee brother met Yankee brother 
and spoke offhandedly of Myrtle Avenue and Prospect Park and Coney, 
you owned the world! Or it was like the conjunction of the suns of two 
systems. And you didn’t seem to mind your greatness at all, at all. 
You were light-hearted, light-minded, debonair as ones on whose shoul- 
ders lay no load that would sink the Jap navy. Therein, in fact, your 
dazzling greatness lay. In the Fair that day were scores of poor boys 
from the mountains in caps and flannel jackets that their mothers had 
made, who would have pawned their souls to be either of you. And the 
Yankees at the Fair was the one topic of conversation in the mountain 
valleys for a month after. 

It is true that the soulless satirist of the mountain valley guessed 
that surely one must have to look at the Prisident of the United States 
himself through a smoked glass. But the profane fellow was met by a 
nipping frost which stimulated him to put his pipe in his pocket and go 
to his neglected home. 

Even when the great throng of your reception was over, your home was 
no night devoid of visitors. Through six and seven and ten and twelve 
miles of bog and mountain, in rain, hail or sun, poor men and women 
trudged to inquire with tears in their eyes whether you saw their little 
Johnny, who was in Galveston, and Annie, in Portland, Maine, and La’rence, 
in Keokuk, and Neil, who, the last news was from him, was Lord Mayor of 
Rahway, New Jersey. There was a feeling of disappointment and sur- 

prise if you had neither met 

4 nor heard of Mrs. Carney’s 

Tt RR little Peter, who lived at 574 

Stave Street, Chicago, and 

was boss over a street squad 

— because, “God bliss ye, 

there is n’t a chile in Jee-cago 

town but knows Pether, I’m 

towld.” Your sojourn in 

America has n’t profited you 

as much as Mrs. Carney ex- 
pected. 

Nevertheless, you had yet 


their boys and girls. And to 
the coniforting of their fath- 
ers and mothers they learn 
that they are, every soul of 
them, doing well and a credit 
to those who reared them 
and the country they came 
from. ‘‘All well and doing well 
like the people in America.” 

And it was indeed a true 
pleasure to you, though you 
do not know Mrs. Carney’s 
Peter even by repute, to be 
able to tell Mrs. O’Lynn that 
her son Andy, who picked up 
his only little learning at the 
Drimore night school during 
parts of two hard winters, is 
now earning five thousand dollars a year and bidding fair soon to be 
the biggest man in the biggest dry goods concern in Philadelphia. And 
to tell Red Conal MacHugh of the Bog that his boy, Patrick, who was 

[Continued on page 47) 


The boys all envied you 


seen scores and scores of © 
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HEN Champ Clark, 
who in all human 
probability is to be 


the Speaker of the 
n the Sixty-second Con- 
innounced, though ever so 
ntly, that he was for a 
nittee on Committees,” the 
ives won another great 
That principle, for which 
ny Republicans had fought 
ders of their own party, 
risking their political lives; 
h Clark himself had pledged 
mocrats of the House far 
than tacitly, and for which 
eople of the United States 
1 at the polls in November 
passed the final mile-stone of 
ous journey. 
is not a member of Con- 
regardless of politics, who 
iot love Clark and wish him 
but there are few who will 
that he would have retained 
Speakership all the powers 


Robert Wickliffe Woolley. 


Author of “A Soft-Pedal Statesman” 


CHAMP CLARK AND THE DEMO- 
CRATIC HOUSE PLEDGED TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


"THOSE who have faith in democracy will rejoice in the fact 
that the leaders of the next House of Representatives have 
bound themselves to take the appointment of all committees out 
of the hands of the Speaker. Champ Clark, whose election to 
the Speakership now seems certain, has pledged his support to 
the establishment of a Committee on Committees. The fact 
that this pledge of the Democrats was given with some reluctance 
is the best possible tribute to the strength of the popular will. 
In the following article Mr. Woolley shows how this latest and 
greatest victory over Cannonism was brought ‘about and how 
Cannon precedents and Cannon-made committees are to be 
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But the will of the people 
proved to be bigger than any 
man or set of men. The 
people demanded that the auto- 
cratic power of the Speaker be 
taken from him, and if there was 
any other way to take it than 
through placing the right to ap- 
point committees in the hands of 
the House itself the people had 
not heard of it. 

The plight of the Bourbons at 
the opening of the present session 
of Congress was indeed serious 
and laughable. Their talk was 
confident enough, but their coun- 
tenances were glum whenever this 
matter of shearing the Speaker of 
his power was mentioned. 

“TI can truthfully state,”’ said 
one, “that not once did | touch 
upon such a ridiculous proposi- 
tion in any of my speeches, and 
I know my constituents do not 
consider that they instructed me 
to vote for it.” 


t now has, had he not seen 
of protest ahead and 
defeat for his party in 

Moreover, many a Democrat and practically every reactionary 

lican urged him to retain them; the father and. perpetrator of 
ism told him it would be just as well to go slow. It was to 
opinions on this matter that the writer. visited him in 


overthrown.—7 he Editors. 


ou ever see Champ Clark? He is worth a visit to Washington. 
never forget the interview I had with him. — It was the first time 

y months that he had been in the office of the minority leader in 
se of Representatives’ wing of the National Capitol, and a min- 
mountain of mail was piled on the desk before him. The soft 
ight of an autumn afternoon played modest kaleidoscopic pranks 
ilken gray locks and silhouetted the profile of the man. What a 
ive head he has! You could well close your eyes and imagine part 
t on the shoulders of a Demosthenes or a Cicero of old. The dome 
with reason, generosity and mental activity. Therein lies the 

h of Clark. The chin could be more prominent and it sits none 
imb when the jaws snap. You surmise that though the words 
forth have the sound of sledge-hammer blows, the steel-like 
of a smith are not behind them. If you have had aught to do 
egislators, you suspect that in neither chin nor nose is indicated 
determination for the man who is to exchange places with 
more than ever before, measure wits 
Cannon, the most ruthless presiding 


“We are breaking from our 
moorings and sailing away upon 
an unknown sea,”’ another wailed, 

in the sacred confines of the cloak room. 

“With such a man as Champ Clark in the chair, the need for taking 
the appointing power from the Speaker has passed,” was the lament of 
a third. 

In other words, it was fine to cry aloud in behalf of the people before 
election, but it was wise to ignore or to misinterpret the mandate of 
the people after election. It was impossible for many of the victors to 
realize that the day of buncombe had passed and that the day of fair 
dealing had arrived. Many Democrats seemed to be utterly ignorant of 
the fact that the flame of Insurgency—call it Progressiveness, if you are 
a timid soul—burned as blue in their own party as in the Republican. 
They had followed Clark when he bargained with the rebellious ones in 
the ranks of the opposition and removed the Speaker from the Com- 
mittee on Rules; they had supported solidly the resolution which took 
from the Speaker the power to name the House members of the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot investigation committee and turned it over to the House 
itself; and yet they flattered themselves that the people had voted con- 
fidence in their party regardless of whether it carried out its pledges or 
not. . The real meaning of the overturning of the reactionaries they 
seemed not to comprehend. 

What of all that fight upon the power of the Speaker? Let us recall 
the history of it for a mo- 
ment. Under the rules, 





and the greatest rough-and-tumble de- 

of his time. 
irk wheeled about in his revolving chair 
1 broad smile played on his countenance 
caught sight of the writer approaching 
the far end of the room. We were 
ls of some years’ standing, and I had 
to hear him reiterate his faith in the re- 
enunciated and widely proclaimed Dem- 
and Progressive Republican doctrine 
appointment of all committees of the 
of Representatives 
i be taken from the 
er. But he did not 
rate this faith. Instead 
irgued that not once 
lebate had he specifically 


ared for a ‘‘ Committee 
Committees.”” Only after 
Washington correspond- 


had literally flooded 
untry with despatches 

forth his amazing 
nce, and only when a 
1 seemed raging in the 








which are really the de- 
velopment of a century and 
more of legislative activity 
rather than the work of 
the more autocratic of 
the presiding officers, 
Thomas B. Reed, Charles 
F. Crisp or Joseph G. Can- 
non, the sixty-one standing 
committees are appointed 
by the Speaker. These 
committees, of course, rank 
in importance according to 
the importance and folume 
of the business referred to 
them. Ways and Means 
tops the list, because it frames and has charge 
of all revenue-raising measures; Appropriations 
comes next, because it deals with many of the 
appropriation bills considered or passed by the 
House; third comes the Judiciary and fourth 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. At the bottom of the list are such 
committees as Ventilation and Acoustics, 
Coinage, Weights and Measures, and Expendi- 











Democratic ranks, did he 


y go on record. 





CHAMP CLARK 
He expects to be the Speaker of the next House—but not the Czar 


tures in the Treasury Department. The last- 
named, by the way, has met only once in about 
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sixteen years, and yet it has a room in the Capitol and employs a 
clerk and a messenger. 

In the first Congress, when Frederic Muhlenberg was Speaker, these 
committees were selected by a “Committee on Committees,” and the 
man who wielded the gavel was a moderatot—nothing more. But later 
it was decided to strengthen the hand of the Speaker and, presumably, 
to secure the proper men for important assignments by placing the ap- 
pointive power exclusively in the hands of the 
chair. The Senate, it is interesting to note, 
started off with this appointive power vested 
in the Vice-President and transferred it to a 
“Committee on Committees,” only upon the 
retirement of John C. Calhoun, in 1832. 

From the opening of that Second Congress 
until the present day, storms of more or less 
fury have raged about the Speaker’s head. As 
a rule, the occupants of the chair have been 
men of exceptional ability and each has been 
rated as next in importance only to the Presi- 
dent. Each, also, has been denounced as an 
autocrat. Henry Clay, who was elected to 
this high office the first day he became a mem- 
ber of the House, at the age of thirty-four, and 
who was chosen seven times in all, is rated as 
the greatest of the Speakers. Even he knew 
what it was to deal with insurgents and to 
listen to excoriations of his alleged abuse of 
the appointive power. The first really high- 
handed Speaker was Thomas B. Reed. Yet, 
those Democrats who served with him and are 
still in the harness will tell you that Reed 
was the acme of fairness as compared with 
Joseph G. Cannon. 


When Autocracy Became Unbearable 


It remained for the grizzled gentleman from 
Illinois to show just how much control over 
legislation is possible with the rules which 
reached their apotheosis under him. He would 
pack a Ways and Means Committee to prevent 
a favorable report on a bill providing for the 
revision downward of the tariff. He would 
pack a Judiciary Committee to prevent anti- 
liquor, anti-trust or any legislation which 
seemed to him inadvisable. He would pack 
an Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to protect the railroads and express 
companies. Protest to him, and he would 
reply that, if the House did not like what he 
was doing, a majority of the members had it 
in their power at all times to remove him. 

And what a fine job that proved to be! He 
fought every inch of the way. It was a free- 
for-all, catch-as-catch-can battle, in which 
Cannon tried every blow and every hold known 
to the game. Apparently, he recognized the 
seriousness of the situation from the start of Photo by Clinedinet 
the insurgent movement in the Republican WILLIAM SULZER 
ranks, back in the Sixtieth Congress. In the A New York City Democrat of 
present Congress he removed Cooper, of Wis- read os ee 
consin, from the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs, because Cooper had dared repeatedly to vote 
against the adoption of the obnoxious House rules. He took from 
the Banking and Currency Committee, in 1907, the right*to frame a 
financial bill; confided the job to a special committee headed by E. B. 
Vreeland, of New York, and in due time placed Vreeland at the head of 
the Banking and Currency Committee instead of Charles N. Fowler, of 
New Jersey, who had refused to do his bidding. He did other things 
equally contrary to the spirit and theory of political freedom. 
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JOHN A. MOON 

He belonged to Fitzgerald's trained 

troop of Cannon Democrats and 


now wants an important chair- 
manship 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT L. HENRY 
Withdrew candidacy for Speaker- 
ship when Clark espoused the new 


system of appointing committees 








Cannonism an Important Issue in the Election 


As the world knows, the insurgent Republicans and Democrats suc- 
ceeded in clipping Cannon’s wings a bit when they removed him from the 
Committee on Rules. But he still flew high, and it remained for the 
people of the land to bring him down by defeating his party at the polls. 
He who will may call the last election only a victory for the Democratic 
party; as a matter of fact it was a tremendous protest against the arro- 
gance of an individual—against the impudence of plutocracy and against 
the ruthless, high-handed methods of privilege. 

Now, the splendid fight which Champ Clark has made in recent years for 
political freedom in the House led those who voted to oust the Republi- 
can party from power therein to believe that he would be unwavering in 
his enthusiasm for and support of the proposition to take from the 
Speaker the right to appoint any and ali committees. He wavered, however, 
and the reason for his wavering is two-fold. First, he is a candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination in 1912, and, being human, has 
tried to please all factions; second, it is an open secret that Representa- 
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JOHN J. FITZGERALD 
His desertion to Cannon in 1909 
may cost him a good committee 

appointment in the next House 
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JAMES HAY 

His candidacy for the Speakership 

helped crystalize the sentiment for 

the C i on C i 
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OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 
He is slated for Chairman of the 
powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which makes tariff bills 


Copyright, Clinedinst 
HENRY D. CLAYTON 
He is the ranking member and 
probably the next Chairman of the 

Judiciary Committee 
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tive Fitzgerald, of New York, and his band of 
Democrats who rushed to the support of Can- 
non when most of the Democrats and the in- 
surgent Republicans combined, on March 15, 
1909, in an effort to take from the Speaker the 
right to appoint, had threatened revolt if the 
“Committee on Committees” plan was ever 
made a party measure again. 

Since Clark has announced that he is still 
for shearing the Speakership of its autocratic 
powers, those who were saying harsh things of 
him are rapidly forgiving him and those Dem- 
ocrats who never did believe in or advocate 
such a move are sorely disappointed. Champ 
is_a fighter, once he has passed the wavering 
point—and he has seemingly passed it. It is 
only fair to say that he never wished to falter 
for a second. 

Probably the most alarming phase of the 
situation was the likelihood of formidable op- 
position to his candidacy. Immediately fol- 
lowing the recent election, it looked as if he 
would have two to fight—Robert L. Henry, 
of Texas, and James Hay, of Virginia. Both 
men are friends of Clark, and Henry accom- 
panied him last November from his home at 
Bowling Green, Missouri, to Washington. Henry 
has always entertained serious doubts as to 
the feasibility of the ‘Committee on Com- 
mittees’’ plan; he has served long in, the 
House and fears that fawning and flattery 
will overcome the better judgment of the 
members of this committee in making selec- 
tions for the regular standing committees, 
He knows that the House has its full share of 
demagogues and politicians, none of whom 
should be on the more important committees, 
and that they will do everything imaginable 
to be appointed on Ways and Means, the Ju- 
diciary or one of the Appropriations commit- 
tees. But Henry believes the time has come 
for rebuking autocracy; that the people voted 
that way. So he besought Clark not to 
listen to those who pretended to believe that 
Cannonism was not a leading issue in the re- 
cent campaign. To make his position clear, 
he announced that he would not be a candi- 
dste, but would support the Missourian if he 
stood out for a ‘Committee on Committees,” 


There Were Other Willin’ Barkis’s 


Mr. Hay’s candidacy was duly announced. 
It had been known for some time that he 
would offer, but it remained for Representa- 
tive Carlin, of Virginia, to lead him forth. 
Hay might best be described as a silent force. 
He has been a member of the House for four- 
teen years, ranks second among the Democrats 
on the important Military Affairs Committee, 
and has twice been chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus. Even Clark’s most avowed 
champions admit that Hay would have made 
an ideal presiding officer. Like Henry, he 
took the ground that he would not be a 
candidate if Champ would only come out 
avowedly and at once for a “‘ Committee on 
Committees.” 

Hay cut more of a figure than the voters of 
the country at large may suspect. Let us 
hope that he may receive his due credit. 


There were many who lurked behind and de- 
plored the seeming vacillation of Clark, but this quiet, unassuming 
Virginian was the one to announce that if what he regarded as a 
party pledge was not kept by the minority leader, he would captain 
those who were bent upon seeing that it was kept. By the way, it is 
generally believed that Hay will be selected chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee. He has been the most active and intelligent worker 
among the Democratic members—only James L. Slayden, of Texas, may 
possibly be excepted—and deserves the honor. William Sulzer, of New 
York, is the ranking Democrat on this committee, but he has never given 
it serious attention. 

The minute Clark came out for a ‘‘ Committee on Committees ’’—to 
be exact, the date was Decémber 16—Hay withdrew from the race. 
The only thing left now is for the House to ratify the choice of the 
Missourian. 

Never did a candidate fcr this great office have less trouble in winning, 

[Continued on page 64) 
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A MIRACLE PLAY — mae 


Cy was congratulatin’ me 
B WW, {{ I e Upon the way, with votes emphatic, 
W We turned old Congress Democratic, 
y) sd Gh Cc e r ir And handed swift and stern rebukes 
To them there G. O. P. Grand Dukes. 


(At these words, Ghost smiles and becomes a trifle taller) 


Cy-—But now, ye see, 
Reform is here ; 

We'll all be free— 
Or somethin’ near. 

The poor man’s shoes 
Will cost him less: 

The drunkard’s booze, 
The good wife’s dress— 


Hi—The price of hams and yams and clams, 
The price of turkeys, shoats and lambs, 
The rates on rice 
And pins and tea 
Reduced in price 
Will straightway be. 


Ghost (growing suddenly so tall that he has 
to tie himself in a loop to remain 
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Author of ‘’ Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy,” “* A Swap in Physiques,”” F.tc. 


Scene—A cross-roads grocery in the State of Indiohiowa. 
Hi Whillikens and Cy Billikens sit under the kero- 
sene burner reviewing the recent election. Hi chews 
dried apples, and Cy cleans his pipe with a straw 
from the cluster of brooms which hang suspended 
from the ceiling. Nepos J. Budd, the grocer, is be- 

hind the counter taking stock. 














Cy—Them Politics do beat the world 'n’ all— 
( what a hue an’ cry! 

1 voted Democrat this fall. 

H And so did I. 


e voted straight Republican, by gar, 
For nigh on twenty year, 
B rporations must be checked somewhar— 
H ynding another handful of dried apples from bar- 


rel)—Same here! 


ul 


\ A | W\ 


oe indoors)—Boys, boys, Utopia don’t 
t see the way they grab the spoil, va grow 
" - . On this branch line of the B. & O. 
1 rob the poor and milk the soil; : : 
Cy—An’ while they gambol up an’ down i +s and — way from us, 
. ° : te “ ou cynical cuss! 
\-drinkin’ Mammon’s lovin’ cup, } ; . 
Hi—Our Forestry is fallin’ down Ghost—Why do you think a change in Party 
( at ate? goin’ up. . (Their speech is interrupted by a terrible rumbling which — Will make the Heart of Stone so hearty, 
5 pnsthee Meleten of Gis taakel seems to originate in a pile of assorted groceries. Great con- That Truth must cease to act the clown 
a ee ee sternation. From a mysterious recess between the flour barrel And Mammon from his horse come down ? 
Mr. Budd (/eaning over counter menacingly)—Say, Hiram, and a crate of canned soup, a tall and elegant Shape arises. Hi and Cy—Sir, don’t you know 
while ye set and gas The Apparition, for such it is, isclad in a sable coat richly That the Democrats 
Policies profound, ornamented with golden trade-marks and pure food certifi- |, the Natural Foe 
X20 easy on that apple sass cates. The Specter has the dashing appearance of one who Of the Pluto Cats? 
A he price *. prime dried apples has has always lived expensively on credit.) That they ‘ve got a plank 
Advanced two cents a pound. Ghost—Ho, Oracles of the village ! On their Platform true, 
Hi and Cy (chewing sympathetically) That tariff sure I see you're still discussing Whose words is frank 
Do x eze the poor | The Legislative pillage As the sky is blue? 
Which robs the sons of tillage For it says, by Jink,’ 
And keeps T. R. a-fussing. And it says, by Jo, 
Mr. Budd—Ye spooky scamp, git out! As plain as ink 
What be ye doi’ here On a sheet 0’ snow: 
With yer air of deadly Doubt “In strenuous stress or strife or storm, ; 
And yer smile of sickly sneer > We stand together for Tariff Reform.” 
Why come ye with yer villain gaze, This ain’t no chaff— 
Yer snobbish clothes and city ways ? It's based on fact. 
Ghost—I"m wafted here from Glory Ghost—Don’t make me laugh— 
To take an inventory — My lip is cracked. 
Mr. Budd—If that's yer object, friend, ye fail— (He lights five-cent cigar marked up to six cents) 
This stock ain't up for Sheriff sale. Now theory is a lovely thing, 
Ghost—Who knows? It may be very soon; Revered from pole to pole ; ; 
Strange things occur beneath the moon. It cheers the tramp, inspires the king 
: (turning to Hi and Cy) And sort of soothes the soul. 
When I blew in with words abrupt— But Practise is a gloomy fane 
I hope I didn’t interrupt— With withered lemons strung, 
You spoke, I think, of Party Greed, And Pilgrims who its heights attain 





Now, gentlemen, I beg, proceed! Are pretty muchly stung. 
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See how the Poet, deep in debt, 
Devotes his blackest ink 
To “Hail! My Dauntless Will —and yet 


He can’t refuse a drink. 


See Mrs. Suffrage take the stand 
And puny Man attack ; 

Yet, "tis her Husband's fragile hand 
That hooks her up the back! 


Republicans and Democrats 
In theory they stand 

As separate as dogs and cats, , 
Or chewing gum and sand. 


So separate the Party Lines, 
That during hot campaigns, 

They ‘re guarded by explosive mines 
All damp with blood and brains. 


But when Election War’s at rest, 
In Washington, O see! 

Like little birdies in their nest 
The Senators agree. 


Say, in those recent Tinker games 
With Aldrich on the roost, 

Didst see the Democratic names 
Aszisting in the boost ? 

What Democrat arose to bust 
The inter-corporate pull, 

When the Gargantuan Rubber Trust 
Struck hands with old King Wool? 


Republicans? Admit the guilt 
Upon their hands unclean. 

Yet Heaven-on-Earth was never built 
By a Tammany machine 


Hi (aghast)—He's boostin’ fer Taft and Them Fellers, 
by gar! 


Mr. Budd (menacingly)—You ‘re a gol dinged Republican, 
that's what ye are! 


Ghost—Thanks for the insult. 
I swear no Party's oath. 

Non-partisan unto the end, 

I call myself the Perfect Blend— 
I choose the worst of both. 


Nay, my friend, 


Cy—O words o’ flame and thoughts o’ shame! 
Why have you came and what's yer name ? 
Ghost (expanding dreadfully) 
tape, 
I am the curse of the lean Thanksgiving, 











I am the bane of the ticker- 





A bogie, a pest 
And an unbidden guest, 
For my name — 
All—Yes, your name ? 
Ghost—Is the High Cost of Living. 

(At these fatal words the Butter screams and climbs out of 
the ice-box, the Cube Sugar takes on the hue of precious 
stones, and the Broom whispers to the Bacon, “I raise you 
ten,” the Eggs go up to seventy-five cents a dozen, and the 
Vinegar turns sourly in the jug crying: “* Help me, mother! "’) 
Mr. Budd—Ye varmint! 

Hi—Skin! 
Cy—Git out o’ here! 


Ghost—How violent you talk! Dear, dear! 


Mr. Budd—Well, ere this Congress Session’s through, 
The Country will be rid 0° you / 

Ghost—Tut, tut, dear friend! 
The Parties have arranged it so 
That Congress can not make me go. 


Likewise no, no! 


For I am the Pet of the Senate, 

While the House of my presence is proud. 
As balloons are to Jim Gordon Bennett, 
So am | to the Washington crowd. 

For I serve as an Awful Example 
In the middle of party debates, 
While they pass me around as a sample 
Of graft and irregular rates. 
What though I rouse raging orations 
In rabid and radical men ? 
I'm backed by the big combinations— 
Can Congress object to me then ? 


Mr. Budd—Do the Parties agree that you ought to stay ? 
Ghost—They do, say I, in my waggish way. 


Cy—Yet, by the daily news, I see 
That Parties often disagree. 
















Ghost— Yes, Hostile Parties, don’t you see, 
These ethics give credentials : 

On Salient Points they must agree; 

Then, for the sake of Decencee, 
Debate the Non-Essentials. 


Mr. Budd—Well, if they "ve gone and fixed it thus 
To treat the poor man wuss and wuss, 

Increasin’ of our stress an’ strife 

For bare necessities of life, 

kt looks as if this Nation tall 

Was goin’ plum to shucks, that’s all! 


(Hi, Cy and Mr. Budd weep) 


Ghost—Be calm, brave Cy! 

Be tranquil, Hi! 

And Mr. Budd, pray dry your eye! 

For, though your food grows ever dear 
And picking harder every year, 

Reflect! Adversity ’s a meat 

Whose flavor, Shakespeare says, is sweet. 
Prosperity, that bloated oaf, 

Who ‘round the groaning board doth loaf, 
He never could, nor never can 

Uplift, exalt the soul of Man. 

But in the years of frugal need, 

Then Art and Thought may nurse their seed. 
In times of want on Fancy’s wing 

The Poets of the People sing. 

No dimes to spend on furbelows 

Or games or moving picture shows, 

The happy swain, refreshed by toil, 
Stays home and learns to paint in oil, 
Thus, after years cf short supplies, 

A Genius in our land may rise, 

A Rembrandt deep, a Holbein quaint— 


Cy—Too bad I never learned to paint! 


Ghost— Rome flourished when her sons were thin: 
But when they dined on terrapin 

And when their chariots hit the scene 

With speedometric gasolene 

Then History's darkest chapters tell 

What happened. 


All—Yes, we know. Rome fell. 


Ghost (making a magic sign which causes a ten per cent. 
raise in Mr. Budd’s entire stock)—So, comrades, 
here's good-night to you! 

For | must stir my spectral leg 
To haunt a butcher shop or two 

And hoist the choicest joints a peg. 
But, ere I go, I ask you, please, 

When your expenses crush you flat, 
Ah, turn from grosser groceries 

And feed your souls on culture fat. 


Cy—I'll go for music powerful sharp 
And learn to play the muzzle-harp. 


Hi—I ‘ll keep away from surly wretches 
And fractise water-color sketches. 


Mr. Budd—And I'll put down the sights I "ve seen 
And write like Anna Katherine Green. 


Ghost—You might do worse— 
And now, confess! 

You came to curse 
And stay to bless. 

Behold me now before your eyes! 


All—Wonders! 


(High Cost of Living casts off his sable cloak, revealing 
milky robes and seraphic wings. The ceiling of Budd's Gro- 
cery parts and the apotheosized Specter floats away in a 
dazzle of light. Cy stands transfixed and Mr. Budd is so en- 
tranced that Hi is able to appropriate three handfuls of dried 


apples before the curtain goes down.) 


An Angel in disguise! 
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‘the Path up 


of his private office in his sanitarium, 
he sighed with relief. He had suc- 
ceeded in evading at least half a 
f patients. Among those who had 
ecure private interviews that night, 
two or three millionaires, a United 
Senator and a Governor of a State, 
se eminent gentlemen had not been 
so hard to get rid of as the half 
women who wanted his own—his very own—his 
ided, extra-special attention to their cases, or to 
husbands’ cases. Especially to their husbands’ 
3ut this was Dr. Whitman’s night for going 
early to his family in the house beyond the sani- 
grounds where he rested, now and then, from his 
n-hour work-days. And millionaires and Seriators, 
en the anxious wives—for whom he had more 
ithy than any other class of patient—could not 
| against his will to go home. 
John Stimson did. 
as Dr. Whitman entered his inner office and 
| on the electric light, Stimson arose from a chair, 
y got between the physi- 
ind the entrance, and 
with his back against 
loor—almost in the atti- 
of a holdup man— 
gh his physical charac- 
did not aid in carry- 


\ S Dr. Whitman entered the anteroom 


the suggestion. 7 
What the devil!” began | 
hitman angrily. “‘ How 
get in here?” 


man could not possibly 
for a very sufficient 
Suddenly and explo- 
ie started to cough. 
ghed and coughed, 
bly His emaciated 
hook and _ tottered. 
tman quickly grasped 
ted him in his pow- 
irms, laid him in a 
nd put a glass of water 
Ips 
|'ve been holdin’ in that there cough for an hour, | guess,” whispered 
ian at last, wiping the sweat from his face with a trembling hand. 
was afraid they’d hear me outside if I let her go.” 
Have you been in here for an hour?” 
Yes. I’ve been tryin’ to see you for a whole week. | simply got to 
lo-night | watched for my chance and sneaked in through the 
after you went to the lecture. I’ve been here ever since. I got 
ilk to you.” : 
Whitman sat down at the man’s side, looked at his watch 
uid 


Very well. 


You’ve earned your interview. 
Now then, what do you want?” 
want the straight goods to a few questions.” 
You'll get it. Go on.” 
\nd | want you to spend ten minutes of your time in examining me.” 
[hat would be a waste of time, Mr. Stimson.” 
Whitman had been looking through a card index, and now 
ipidly glancing through a certain report. ‘‘ You’ve already been 
nined by two of my best physicians,” he continued. 
| know what they say—that I haven’t got much chance—but it’s 
word that | want.” 
trip!” said Dr. Whitman, reaching for his stethoscope. 
s than ten minutes later, while Stimson slowly dressed, he said: 
| absolutely confirm my physicians’ reports.” 
[hen that’s all right—that’s sure enough settled for good and all,” 
John Stimson. ‘“‘ Now for our little talk. . Dr. Whitman, I simply 
» get well. I want to stay at this here sanitarium and get well—” 
Utterly impossible, sir. This institution accepts no cases of infec- 
diseases on any consideration.” 
But | simply got to live. And when I get better and can work, 


I’ll give you fifteen 


it’s not a question of money,” interrupted Whitman sharply. 
lll pass that by,” said Stimson. . “Tell me if you think I can get 
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“You may. It is possible. You want 
the exact truth, so I say that I hardly think 
you will get well. Thereis a chance—one out 
of a thousand. There is always one chance 
you know. But you should go back at once 
to your family—” 

“| ain’t got a family, and I’m not goin’ 
to die,” said John Stimson. “| ’ve tried all 
kinds of medical dope and the quack treat- 
ments advertised in the papers, and I’ve been 
goin’ down hill for years. 1 heard about you, Dr. Whit- 
man, and I hoofed it here, and spent my last cent 
gettin’ here, and found out the right way to live so as to 
be well—and then here I come only to find out that you 
won't take cases like mine.” 

“| believe that I can secure your admit- 
tance to the county sanitarium which is 
a very good one,” said Whitman. 

“I’m obliged to you, but that won’t do. 
1 came here and found that you’re the 
man I’ve been lookin’ for. I’ve gone 
down hill just about as far, | guess, as a 
man can go without touchin’ bottom, and 
now I’m goin’ on up the hill! I just got 
to live, that’s all. I got work to do.” 
Dr. Whitman looked almost sternly at the 
wreck of a man before him, as he said: 
“Yes, I suppose that you do want to live. 
| have found out that every man feels 
that he must live, even when he can give 
no very good reasons for his belief. What 
is your work?” 

“Well, I’ve been a porter in a depart- 
ment store for the last ten years, till I got 
too sick to hold my job; but when I get 
better I’m goin’ to take up another line of 
work. I’m goin’ to be a—well, a sort of 
a missionary you might call it.” 

“Oh. I see’ What is your denomination?” It occurred hopefully 
to Dr. Whitman that he might interest some local church in this penniless, 
disease-racked man. 

“My denomination? Oh, you mean my religion? 
of guess that you are, doctor.” 

The startled physician sat bolt upright. Was the man delirious? 
But there were no obvious signs of a high temperature. Stimson 
went on: 

‘‘What I mean, doctor, is that you represent the religion | want to 
preach when I get well. | got it from you. I was ready to give up, 
and you showed me the road | ought to take to get up hill. Now, | 
ain’t religious like church people—but I got a call, just the same. You 
see, there are thousands, yes, and millions of poor people all over the 
country, ‘specially in the big cities like Chicago, where I live, that don’t 
know the first little thing about takin’ care of themselves, and when | 
get well again, I’m goin’ around among them people and tell them the 
things I’ve learned from you. Them people don’t read books, and they 
don’t understand doctors’ talk, but I’ll know how to get at them. So 
it’s up to you to get me well again, Dr. Whitman.” 

The sanitarium superintendent was silent for a long minute or two. 
He had encountered famous captains of industry and leaders of men, 
from whom the radiation of will power was much less perceptible than 
the subtle influence that emanated from this man whose grip on life 
seemed so insecure. 

“As I understand it, you’ve been sleeping in one of our vacant cot- 
tages and getting your meals at the sanitarium kitchen since you came 
here, have you not?” 

“Yes. The young doctor at the dispensary told me to-day that I'd 
have to pull out of the cottage at the end of the week.” 

“Do you know where my house is? Come there to-morrow at ten 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“All right, Dr. Whitman. I won’t begin to thank you now. I 
guess I’ll wait and see if you make good. Good night.” 

And Stimson went away. 

He reached Dr. Whitman’s house the next morning at the desig- 
nated time, utterly exhausted as a consequence of the strain and excite- 
ment of his interview of the night before. 

Dr. Whitman had already put up a large tent among some pine 
trees in the rear of his extensive grounds, at the foot of a tall, steep hill 
that ended the town’s growth in that direction. Into this tent Stimson 
was carried. He smiled up very faintly as he was laid on his cot and 
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**Oh, God, please, 


please help me!” 


Well—well, I sort 


murmured: “I’m sure enough at the foot of the hill now, ain’t I? 
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Well, | don't intend to stay there. It’s up tome. You just watch me climb.” 

“You must not talk,’”’ commanded Dr. Whitman. 

Stimson’s eyes willingly closed, and he went to sleep. 

Dr. Whitman gave orders to the nurse to notify him of any change. 
As he left his house to go to the sanitarium he said-to his wife: “1 have 
satisfied his wish for me to take his case, and if he has to die, he'll die 
with an easy mind. Poor helpless creature! Poor devil! He has no 
family, no friends, no money, and very little physical vitality ; yet how 
he believes in life, and how determined he is to live!” A_ sense of 
wonder was strong upon the physician. 

““Of course he believes in life,’ said Mrs. Whitman. 

“Yes, I do. Nearly all of us do, yet, why? Why?” 

“Don’t waste your time by asking silly questions, my dear,” said 
his wife. 

By the end of a fortnight Dr. Whitman permitted Stimson to talk now 
and then. Sometimes the invalid talked to him, but it was to the 
day nurse that he mostly tried to unburden his mind. 

The walls of the tent were kept rolled up high, and through day after 
day of gracious summer weather Stimson lay in the shade of his tent 
dome and watched the birds and trees and the towering hill and the 
higher dome that roofed everything. 

Especially did he watch the hill. He would lay for hours at a time 
staring at it, until his eyelids would fall over his weakened eyes, or until 
the hill and the sky dome and all the world grew dim and seemed to be 
wavering and dissolving as he gazed through the moisture which would 
come into his eyes. He was fascinated by the hill. It dominated all 
his thoughts. 

‘“‘Must be a fine view on top that there hill,” he whispered one day. 

“T suppose so,” said the nurse. 

“ Ain’t you never been up?” 

‘““No. Few people ever do go up.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it’s a very hard climb, and there isn’t a good path.” 

Stimson smiled—a weak, fluttering smile. 

“| been up there,” he said. 

“Yes? A good long while ago, | suppose.” 

“Oh, not so long ago. I! went up there a few nights ago—in a kind 
of an airship, you see.” 

‘“‘ How very interesting,” the nurse replied, but she stopped the conver- 
sation therewith. Her patient had often been semi-delirious and had 
babbled queer scraps of nonsense. 

Stimson went back to sleep with a dim smile still about his lips. A 
few days later he spoke to Dr. Whitman, who gave to this brave- 
hearted waif time and attention which millionaires could not buy nor 
statesmen command. 

“Doctor, wouldn’t it be a good idea to make a path up that there 
hill? There must be a dandy view from the top.” 

“ You are right,” said the physician. “1 must do so some day. Itis too 
steep for most people. A winding path would do a lot of good. Hill 
climbing, you see, is one of the very 
best forms of exercise. It calls all the 
muscles into play and oxygenates the 
blood and strengthens the lungs won- 
derfully, and | am always urging my 
patients to take to it. | think I'll 
have a path put up this hill as you 
suggest.” 

“See here, now, doc!’ said Stim- 
son in a voice hardly stronger than a 
whisper. ‘‘See here—-1’ll be owin’ 
you a big lot of money by the time 
I’m on my feet again. Can’t you 
keep that job for me? I’ll make 
that path for you when I get well.” 

“All right. That’s a bargain.” 

“Shake hands on it, doc.” 

Dr. Whitman pressed the feeble 
hand fluttering in his direction and 
went away to tell his wife that it still 
looked as if Stimson had a chance. 

“By God!” whispered John Stim- 
son to himself. ‘I know the best 
way up that hill. | beenup kind of 
surveyin’ it in a balloon, and | 
know the way all right, and I'll put 
in a path all right to the very 
top.” 

Eight months later, in the spring 
of the year, John Stimson addressed 
Dr. Whitman: “I guess I'll begin 
on that there path-makin’ job to- 
morrow. Will you supply the tools?” 

“Of course. What will you want?” 

“Why, a shovel and a pick and a 
hoe and a dirt rammer will be enough 
to start with, | guess. And acamera.” 

“A what?” 


“Don’t you?” 


Stimson quickly got 
between the physician 
and the entrance 
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“A camera, or somebody to come and make a picture for me before | 
start the job. 1 got a notion—a notion, see?” 

“No; I don’t see—but I’ve given up trying to understand you, my 
friend. 1°’ll send my wife over with her camera, and I'll supply the 
tools—but don’t you forget one important thing. Don’t tire yourself. 
If five minutes’ work should tire you, stop right there—wait and rest. 
Do you understand?” 

“You bet I do. I’m goin’ up that hill, this time, and not in any 
little old golden balloon.” 

“A golden balloon? What are you talking about now?” 

“Oh, just a ‘sort o’ dippy dream I had when I was sick. That’s 
all | mean, doctor.” 


“When he was sick!”” thought Dr. Whitman, surveying the emaciated 
figure. 

It took John Stimson two years to make his footpath up the hill. 
But he made it. He made it himself, with his own hands, sometimes 
forgetting the doctor’s injunction, and on three occasions relapsing ser- 
iously into illness because of his rashness in overdoing it. But he kept 
on. He asked Dr. Whitman to fence off the space at the foot of the 
hill so that nobody would use the path until it was completed. 

The story of Stimson’s roadmaking spread abroad, and the sanitarium 
guests and many town people often walked out to see him at work or to 
talk with him. He still lived in the tent, the sides of which he rolled 
down only in severe rainstorms. By night he could be seen, often 
wrapped several times his natural size in blankets, studying medical 
books by the light of a lantern. He absolutely refused to go under a 
house roof of any kind, at any time, for any purpose. 

And at last, one day he came to Whitman's door and told him ina 
voice that was trembling with a strange excitement that the path was 
finished. 

“| carried it right up to the top, and just quit work. Don't you 
want to go up with me, doc, and be the first after myself to use it?” 

His eyes. were shining with eagerness. 

‘Indeed | will!” cried the physician. 

“And don’t you think your wife would like to come and bring her 
camera?” continued Stimson. 

Mrs. Whitman was even more anxious than her husband to accept 
the invitation. 

Wondering at Stimson’s odd excitement, and deeply moved, and very 
pleased, the physician and his wife followed their guide. 
stopped for a moment by the tent. 

“Here’s where I had that dippy dream of mine about goin’ up 
the hill in a balloon,” he said, ‘‘more than two years ago! How 
much would you have bet then that one day I’d be going up on 
foot ?”’ 

“If 1 had been in a very sporting mood | might have risked a few 
buttons,” said Whitman, laughing, and winking his eyes rather hard. A 
sudden tenderness, a wondering, almost reverent tenderness for this 
bearded, uncouth, and shoulder-stooped man came into Whitman’s heart, 
and its influence radiated to his wife. 
As they stood under the tent, the 
pearly mellow light coming through 
the roof poured a benedictive glow 
upon the deeply lined, wasted, yet 
now vigorous face of John Stimson— 
and to the Whitmans he seemed like 
a man-standing in the light of a 
common day, gloriously transfigured. 

“And nobody would have wanted 
to take your bet and make you lose 
your buttons, I guess, doc. Oh, I 
know! I knew even then! See, 
here 1s that there photograph that 
Mrs. Whitman took of me the day I 
started to make the path. It looks 
more like the picture of a man 
starting to open his own grave, don’t 
it? Well, come on—up the hill.” 

Without another word, he led the 
Whitmans to his path, which wound 
easily up the face of the hill. His 
companions were breathing harder 
than the road-maker before they 
reached the top. Just as they came 
to a gentle little slope edging down- 
ward from the top of the hill, the 
pathcame toanend. Stimson turned 
and stopped. 

“Wait a minute, please,” he said. 
“| ain’t never put foot on the top 
myself, as yet. I ain’t got no idea 
what kind of a lookout there is 
on the other side. | hear that you 
can see a long way off.” He was 
forced to stop because he was panting 
so hard ; but not from breathlessness; 

[Continued on page 51] 
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1s he came up to the screened porch. 


Thank you, | don’t want any,” 

aid Georgiana. 
s the greatest egg beater ever in- 
luced before the world. Can be used 
ne hand, while putting in sugar or 


with the other. Just break the 


| M the egg beater man,” he announced 


don’t wish to buy an egg beater,” 
rupted Georgiana. 
t the agent had swung into his gait 
ped along his course: 
into an ordinary tin pan, then plac- 
little instrument against the bottom 


e here,’’ said Georgiana, ‘‘I can not afford 
in egg beater, however good it may be.” 
Yes ma’am. This small size I can let you 
r twenty-five cents and the guarantee—” 
can not afford to buy an egg beater which 
yt need, no matter how little it costs.” 
was something so final about Georgi- 
tone that though the man’s tongue went 
tomatically, his more obedient feet carried 
own the walk and out through the gate. 
; a startling change, Georgiana, to find 
u know right away when you can’t 
a thing,”’ | remarked. 
Vt it?’’ she grinned back. 
| yet it was a good egg beater.” 
was—but I’ve learned my lesson! Time 
while | was still buying egg beaters and 
| did n’t need, regardless of consequences, 
| couldn’t approach the settling of monthly 
without fasting and prayer. And some- 
| did n’t dare face it at all, for no matter 
craped the soup bones and boiled the 
coft ‘rounds twice, | never knew, even after 
en the bill, whether | had n’t spent more 
ought to have spent. What a hard 
|’ve had to learn that it isn’t by tight- 
» the doilar bill that one is comfortable, 
making one’s needs an easy fit to one’s 





rgiana laid down the fountain pen with 
she had been writing out checks, and 
| happily across the lawn, where her young- 
th three other little boys, seemed to be 
iing a Black Hand plot, and Jane, aged 
was listening to the adventures of a 

s Ulysses with a tennis racquet. 
| just think,” she went on. ‘‘ When! was 
narried | followed John’s instructions to 
xactly as I’d been accustomed to at home! 
tally tried to do it on John’s salary of 
$2,500 a year! Began by bucking the accepted 
that it is cheaper to own your home 
to pay rent! I’ve kept the advertisement 

lured us into it as a reminder.” 
opened her account book and there it 

v pasted in the debit column. 


A 


teful, commodious and well-built House, beau- 
situated, in Montrose; 34 x 36 feet in Dimen- 
Eight Rooms; Attic has space for one or more 
il rooms. Lot 150 x 150. Less than Five 
Walk from the Montrose Station of the Erie 
Commanding view. Elevation about 100 
ove tide water. Locality Healthful. Streets 
mized and lighted by Electricity. Property 
ted. Running Water, Modern Plumbing; Fur- 
i Range; bath-room; Stationary Yorkshire Tubs. 
$6,000. Small cash Payment. Balance on 
nd Mortgage. 
e subject to change without notice.” 
That was what got us: 


re without notice.’ 


‘Price subject to 
We saw it soaring like 


|, snatched at it, and caught it on the fly! 
ought we’d be better citizens if we owned 
r own home, and | had read a book on house- 
eping which assured me that one could safely 
spend one-fifth of one’s income on rent. That 
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would be $500, and we figured that the interest 
on the. $6,000 we owed on the house would be 
$140 a year less than that, and that we'd grad- 
ually pay off the mortgage out of the money 
we’d saved. Not till we were moved in and 
settled did | sit down with pencil and paper to 
find out just how soon it would be paid for. 
Then I discovered that if we waited till we got 
all the $6,000 together, it would take forty-two 
years and 312 6-7 days, exactly; and that if we 
paid some on it every five years, it would take 
twenty-three years and nearly 308 days; but 
by reducing it every year, we could get all but 
$8.02 paid in twenty years. I never figured 
out how long it would take us to pay that $8.02, 
but I found that it wasn’t just paying the 
mortgage that ran up the cost. 

“We picked out the house with reference to 
the view of New York twinkling like a.diamond 
necklace in the distance and the sort of people 
we thought would be living next door, but we 
had n’t noticed that the mahogany finish and 
white enamel paint and the mirrors we liked so 
much really needed two servants to keep them 
clean. Two servants would mean $600 a year! 
I saw that I’d have to be the other servant. 
Next we found that we could n’t afford to give 
pretty little dinners, nor have things in the 
chafing dish when people dropped in, nor do any 
of the things we’d planned when we bought the 
house. It was only useful to eat and sleep in. 

“And then Jane was born. We were so 
happy that I think John would have hemmed 
her little flannel jackets himself, if he had 
known how. We never thought of her as a 
financial responsibility, but there was a lump 
sum of a hundred dollars to Dr. Arnold, and 
I understand now that 
he must have under- 


** | did everything in the garden except the plowing ™ 
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charged us, because he knew John; the 
trained nurse cost twenty-five dollars a 
week for three weeks, and the price of 
those same little flannel jackets ran the 
whole cost up to something like three hun- 
dred dollars. Of course | hired a nurse- 
maid. I took it for granted that she was 
as much a part of a baby as coats and 
trousers are of a boy, but after the first 
month I discharged her. I found she cost 
just eighteen dollars a month that I didn’t 
have. But you notice-that I hired her 
first and found out afterward that | 
could n’t afford her. 
“The lack of a nurse-maid was a small thing, 
however, for while I was ill there was a flurry in 
Wall Street ‘and rumors of panic, and by the 
time I was out again John had to tell me that 
the Danville Car and Foundry Company for 
which he worked was an infant member of an 
infant trust and had closed pending reorganiza- 
tion. It didn’t resume; and there we were, 
posed gracefully under the ax when it fell— 
debts—no savings—not an asset in the world 
but that miserable house! Of course, we sold 
the house as soon as we could and sacrificed 
nearly everything we had paid on it. 

“Oh, we were down! And it wasn’t the least 
of my troubles that | had to live in the same 
town with Antoinette Milton, who prospered on 
$1,200 a year! 1 wonder if you remember her? 
Her husband is some sort of a cousin of John’s, 
though I never worked out the particular degree. 
He has been to college and is honest and indus- 
trious and good—just the sort of man you’d 
naturally expect to find in a low salaried posi- 
tion of trust. And there he is, a bookkeeper 
with two children, on $1,200 a year! 

“Mrs. Milton used to go about a good deal. 
She belonged to the Montrose Woman’s Club, 
and I met her at teas and card parties and 
never noticed that she was n’t well dressed. She 
had apparently done more on her $100 a month 
than | had done on twice that amount. She 
was a living reproach to me, and John’s family 
were not blind to that fact. 1 was so awfully 
blue that | begged her to advise me, and she 
explained living on the budget system. I’ve 
even forgiven her for the way she wears her 
hair, for that help!” 

Georgiana patted the perfect coils of her own 
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bronze hair, lightening a little 
with gray, and pushed a blown 
curl back of her ear. 

“‘ Antionette Milton made a 
careful schedule beforehand of 
the things she was obliged to 
have, and just what they ought 
to cost, and then fitted it into 
her income like the stones in 
a mosaic brooch. And _ she 
never let her expenses get 
beyond it. Here’s the gen- 
eral outline of her budget 
as | copied it from the orig- 
inal : 

MONTHLY BUDGET OF THE 
MILTONS 
(Father, mother and two children.) 


Annual income $1,200. 


Monthly income $100, 
Rent 





$20.00 
Food ; 30.00 
Heat and light 4.00 
Clothes . ‘ 17.34 
Insurance, savings, church . 10.00 
Carfare (Mr. M.). . 4.16 
Doctor and dentist 2.00 
Laundry (Mr. M.) per week 54 ce nts— 
3Shirts with detachable cuffs, 6 col- 
lars, 3 pairs of cuffs—(by occasionally 
making a shirt ‘‘go over’’ another 
day he brings it from $2.16 to $2) . 2.00 
Recreation (including 1-12 of Mrs. M.'s 
club dues at $10 a year), books, 
amusements ; 3-00 
Repairs and re plenishing 3-00 
Lunches (Mr. M.) 4.50 
$100.00 


“Antoinette Milton began her economy where 
] began my extravagance—with her rent. The 
interest on our mortgage had been fourteen per 
cent. of our income; her rent plus Mr. Milton’s 
carfare, which is the way you have to count it, 
was nearly twenty-five per cent., but she showed 
me that small quarters are in themselves a 
means of economy, because you do not have so 
many things to take care of. You never need 
repair a chair if you haven’t one. You 
don’t have ta heat the room that isn’t in 
your house, nor put rugs in it, nor furniture, 
and the cost of it will be very 
low indeed. 

““Of course, 
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with their allowance for rent 
they couldn’t get a really good house, though it 
was just around the corner from Union Street. 
It was an old-fashioned left-over frame one. 
The plumbing was rather feeble; in fact, the 
only running water was in the kitchen, and there 
was n’t any gas. But people have lived and died 
by candle-light before now. They did n’t have 
a furnace, but they had a great big kitchen 
range and a Baltimore heater, and they used 
only six tons of coal a year—think of it! Mrs. 
Milton told me that by using an ash sifter—it 
was perched like a giant flour sifter above 
their ash pile, and young Dwight Milton 
presided over it every day after school—they got 
as much heat from six tons of coal as most 
people get out of eight. 

“There was an apple tree and a cherry tree 
and a lettuce bed in the back yard, and these 
helped Mrs. Milton to cut down her food bill to 
thirty dollars a month—pretty fine work for 
four people living in a New York suburb and 
paying New York prices! 


MRS. MILTON’S DAILY FOOD BULLETIN 


(Father, mother and two children.) 


Meat (1% lbs. at 20 cents) . , ‘ $ 








.30 
Bread (2 loaves from baker) ; .10 
Cereal (% package attocents) . : 05 
Vegetables é : ‘ 15 
Butter (at 30 cents a 1 Ib. ) ‘ . : -08 
Fruit ; .10 
Coffee (2 lbs. at 17 ce ents pe r month) $ -34 
Cocoa shells for childre n'slunch . .30 
Sugar (1olbs. for 56cents per month) .56 
$1.20 -04 
Eggs ‘ ; : ‘ ; -10 
Milk (not certified) , ; . .08 
$1.00 


“Now, with the recent drop in prices of four 
or five cents a pound in all markets dependent 
on New York, thirty cents daily would give 





Rugglesville was not in his grade of civilization 


the Miltons this amount of meat per week: 


Roast leg of mutton (5 lbs. at 12% _ 





(three dinners) . ; $ .63 
Round steak (2 lbs. at 24 cents) : : .48 
Chicken (3 lbs. at 20 cents) ‘ 

(two dinners) ° ‘ .60 
Pork chops (2 Ibs. at 18 cents) i : -36 

$2.07 
“Mrs. Milton kept a few chickens in the 


back yard to help out the egg supply and occa- 
sionally furnish a fowl. No broilers—oh, no! 
Could one either destroy the potential egg sup- 
ply or eat cockerels at twenty-eight cents a 
pound? Good, unmarketable, well developed 
hens, whose usefulness as egg-layers was past 
and who had developed the last ounce of meat, 
might be sacrificed for a fricassee. Mrs. Milton 
admitted that it cost her more to buy her bread 





“It was perched like a giant flour sitter 


than to bake it; but, on the contrary, it saved 
her some five hours of time a week: fifteen 
minutes to mix it at night, thirty minutes to 
knead it in fhe morning, an hour to wait while 
it raised in the pans, an hour to bake it in a 
slow oven. This twice a week. And to save 
not more than fourteen cents!” 

As I looked at this budget it seemed that 
half a package of cereal a day was accounted 
for by the absence of other things. A family 
that gets through the first half of its day on 
oatmeal is apt to absorb a good deal of it, and 
as for the lighter minded cereals, not so filling 
at the price, is there any limit to the number of 
times the young Miltons would come _ back 
like open-mouthed young robins for another 
dish ? 

“Mrs. Milton used to thank heaven for her 
family’s taste in vegetables,” said Georgiana. 
“They liked cabbage and turnips and other 
inexpensive things with a lot of taste to the 
square inch. In the summer, when her garden 
was growing, she actually got ahead on her 
green vegetable account, but in the winter she 
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sometimes had to cut down 
her meat allowance to get 
vegetables enough. In fact, 
when she had to cut the food 
at all she did iton meat. When 
eggs went up, for instance 
(and you know they aren’t 
often down to thirty cents), 
she bought them out of the 
meat money. She used to say 
that her chickens were like that 
hen in the child’s verse. Do 
you remember. it ? 

*** Once I had a little hen— 

} She was feminine and queer; 
wy When eggs were cheap she laid 

like smoke— 


And stopped when eggs were 
dear!’ 


But no matter how eggs went up, Mr. Milton 
always had .one for his breakfast. It was 
cheaper than a heavy lunch in New York. 
When Mrs. Miiton couldn’t afford eggs for 
the children, she took an extra quart of milk 
for them instead. 

“You will notice that nothing is said about 
tea. Well, it just happened that Mrs. Milton 
did n’t drink it. She always had a cup for a 
friend who dropped in, however, and a pound a 
year at fifty cents was all she needed for that. 
Not many people could have put a rigid curb 
on the desire for a second cup of coffee, but Mrs. 
Milton allowed the family three heaping table- 
spoonfuls a day—-two large cups in the morning; 
two small ones at night. Coffee runs fifty table- 
spoonfuls to the pound, so two pounds left them 
ten cups to the good in a month. 

“Mrs. Milton had a pile of Government 
reports from which she learned just what 
foods gave the most ‘fuel value.” Abso- 
lutely no edible food was thrown away; 
even the bread crumbs were saved to use 
in griddie cakes and. omelettes. The 
amount of nourishment she could get out 
of a dollar was quite wonderful, and they 
must have had good food, too, for Mr. 
Milton got on with four dollars and a 
half a month for lunches, fluctuating be- 
tween fifteen and twenty cents a day, 
and you know what that means—cheap 
restaurants with stew at ten cents a bowl, 
or two sandwiches and coffee at fifteen 
cents; or baked apples and cream, or 
griddle cakes for a dime. 

‘Where Mrs. Milton saved was in run- 
ning charges. By doing the work herself 
she not only saved the wages of a maid 
which she couldn’t have paid anyhow, 
but she economized as one can’t un- 
der the critical eyes of a hired girl. 
l’ve tried it in times of drought and I 
know. 

“ Being the provider, Mr. Milton had to 
have clothes up to a certain grade. Two 

ready-made business suits a year at $20 each did 
it; and besides that, to keep up with the social 
position the family were fighting to maintain, he 
had to have a decent overcoat, good hats and 
evening clothes which would pass by candle-light 
—and all this he had to manage on less than a 
hundred dollars a year! Mrs. Milton never 
had a dressmaker. What she could n’t make 
herself, she bought ready-made and always out 
of season after the prices were reduced. Winter 
and summer she stuck to dark blue so that 
everything would go together, amd her one 
evening dress was black crépe with an ad- 
justable yoke to make it available for after- 
noons. 

“And the children? I never knew children 
to put on sandals so early in the spring,” 
continued Georgiana. ‘‘ Young Dwight Milton 
pranced about in khaki suits which gave him 
quite an air of frivolous fashion, but on Hor- 
tense I recognized the maternal garments of 
the season before last, recut, turned and re- 
fashioned.” 


[Continued on page 55] 
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Meg stepped out to him with the pure glow of love on her small, ugly face 


ARRINGTON came down a side street 
I] on Sunday afternoon to find a score of 

men flung on the burnt grass of it and 

Meg in the center, bareheaded and bare- 

with a song taught by Rob on her lips 
and a dance taught by Rob in her feet. 

Rob Lascelles was stableman at Brantley’s 
iotel in the desolate West Australian township; 
Harrington was bank manager and Rob’s firm 
friend 

In this game Harrington was an onlooker 
but he learned much in watching it played; 
umong other things, that a good woman’s creed 

narrow as Heaven’s gate itself, and that the 

who lets his careless feet carry him down 
vad path pays for it to the hilt and a little 
Rob had loved Rosemary Lyle when the 
id path first called him as it calls the young 
all the earth while the hot blood is 
quick in their veins. From the narrow door of 
her father’s church and her Sunday-school she 
had judged him, and sent him out to,face his 
ind to fall or to fight as his mad spirit 

Dade him 


And Black Charlie’s Meg, who was ten years 
old and ugly as a native gin, was the one earthly 
power that could hold Rob when the devil of 


drink was in him—and not even Rob himself, 


knew why. 

air prickled with heat. The Bangalo 
palms drooped their split leaves to the sun. 
| | dust rose, thick as steam, to spread the 


ba and the slouch hats of the men who. 
Astride a kerosene can Baltic Johnny: 


watched 

| his violin with energy, and Meg’s child- 

, thin and high as the wind in the wire- 

grass, made fewer false. notes to the line than 

he did. But the words and the pitiful remnant 

f the music-hall dance snatched at Harrington’s 
trings and held them. 


lon, Lon-don; good ole London city, 
those as has fine clothes an’ plentyo’ L. S. D. 
B don, Lon-don, don’t show me much pity, 
It t a’ been built fur people wi’ cash— 
were built fur me.” 


Round in the red dust went Meg’s naked 
feet to the lilt of it. Her ragged skirts were 
held wide as Rob had shown her; the black 

1ock head and pinched face were flung back, 
and the little intricate steps gave Harrington 
amazement. Of what was the man made who 


te 


could remember such things out of a dead past, 
with such years between as Rob knew? 

Up in a gray gum by Baltic Johnny’s elbow 
a kookaburra laughed harshly and a white cock- 
atoo screamed back with his crest up. Meg’s 
song snapped to silence. She halted, shut up 
her thin body in a jack-knife bow, and righted, 
vivid with pride and delight. 

Her audience rose at her with a roar. From 
the fence shade of the prickly pear, from the 
dead logs felled by men long dead and for- 
gotten, from the brown grass and the gate into 
Baxter’s right-o’-way, coarse voices cheered her 
and hard hands clapped. Teeth showed grin- 
ning on the pipe-stems, and men spoke with 
heaven knows what memories quick in their 
eyes. 

“Good on yer, gell.”” “‘ My, that’s the tickut!”’ 
““Megsy, Megsy, darlint; who tould ye the way to 
set the hearts in us achin’ fur the strates agin?” 

“Rob,” cried Meg, and her little body shook 
with her, breaths... ‘‘ Rob, ofcourse. Is there 
a mother’s son else o’ all o’ yer in the township 
cud doit? Hey?P” 

She set her hands on her hips and tossed her 
head at them. Something moved in the hedge- 
shadow, and Harrington saw Rob sit up and 
rub the sticks out of his hair. He was blink- 
ing, and his hands shook, but his eyes fell on 
Meg with the swift smile in them for which any 
woman will forgive a man much. 

“Been showing them round?” he asked. 
“That ’s my girl. Come here, Meg.” 

Meg wriggled her bare toes in the dust. Ex- 
citement and the first bite of applause tingled 
her flesh. 

“Come ’ere yerself,” she cried. ‘Come an’ 
guv ’em that there reel wot we ’ad yes’day. 
Come along wi’ yer, Rob.” 

“Ah, shut that, Meg,” said Larry Keegan. 
“Sure the man’s feet ain’t fur standin’ jus’ 
now.” 

““You shut up,” said Rob cheerfully. “‘ Get 
your old wire-scrapper started, Johnny.” 

He sprang to his feet, swaying; jerked his 
belt-strap in place, and came out from the 
shadow to the light ‘that was merciless on the 
face where the clean lines were blurred, on the 
puffed eyes and the unsteady lips. 

“Put some pace in it, Johnny,” he cried. 
“Now, my girl.” 
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Meg stepped out to him with the 
pure glow of love in her small ugly 
face and Rob set his feet to the reel- 
time; lightly and gaily, with a wasted 
life behind him, a sinner’s death be- 
fore, and the dull riff-raff of a back- 
country township gathered to see. 

A couple of goats cropped the tufty 
grass of the side-street. In a shanty 
door a dirty child played with a bat- 
tered pannikin. The scream of par- 
rots and mynahs sounded in the tall 
gums and the mallee and under the 
tightening heat of the day the timber 
of a new-built humpy near-by warped 
with an audible “crick-crick.” The 
haze of distant smoke and direct sun- 
shine dulled earth and sky and man’s 
senses. Harrington sat on the dog- 
leg fence, smoking and digging into 
past memories until a girl came up 
the side-street and stopped short just 
within distance of speech. But Har- 
rington had no thought of speech. 
His eyes sprang to the girl’s face and fastened 
there as a ferret fastens on its kill. He drew 
his breath sharply. 

“She cares, by Jove,” he told himself. In 
the next instant he doubted, for the wave of 
color that swept over her quivering mouth and 
up to the strained eyes carried anger and dis- 
gust with it. She moved back a pace, and Rob 
wheeled in the dance and saw her. Harrington 
slid down off the fence with his heart bumping 
in his throat. The girl made no sign. A quick, 
wicked laugh tipped Rob’s mouth. He caught 
Meg’s hands, swung her around, and watched as 
her glance met the girl’s. 

“Snakes!” cried Meg, quivering. Scarlet 
blood stung the little pinched face to flame and 
her hand jerked in Rob’s close grasp. ‘“‘ Lemme 
go,”’ she said in quick whispers. ‘‘ Lemme go. 
There ’s Miss Rosemary. Lemme go, Rob.” 

“Why? Stand still, Meg. What’s wrong?” 

Meg flinched at the tone. She looked away. 

‘““I—I guess she’ll be mad. She telled me 
ter kip—ter kip Sunday holy.” 

“And I tell you to dance. Come on, Meg.” ’ 

“‘]—I dun’t want ter.” 

“Why?” 

The old ring held his voice yet at times. 
Harrington glanced at the girl. She was slim 
and tall and fair-haired. Her face was white 
as her dress, and her gray eyes were wide with 
something like dread. “She cares,” Harring- 
ton interpreted, “but she’ll never forgive. A 
saint is not human enough to mate with men— 
nor to understand.” 

“Come, Meg,” said Rob, and the red dust 
lifted as his feet moved. 

“|—I carn’t,” muttered Meg, her eyes burnt 
with tears. 

Rob flung one look at her, then he laughed and 
turned on his heel. ‘‘Oh, go to her,” he said. 
“| don’t want you, you little turn-coat.” 

Harrington saw swift agony whiten Meg’s 
face. Such wild passion as her childish soul 
knew for love she had given Rob with a strength 
that shamed him when he remembered. But 
under those gray eyes that had judged and sent 
him out unshriven to the end of time the brute 
in him was quickened. 

“Rob,” said Meg, half choked. Then she 
sprang at him, “| dun’t care,’: she screamed. 
“| dun’t care. She can do anythin’—she can 
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lam me ef she wants ter. I dun’t care. I love’ 
yer the best.” 
Rob caught her-as she sprung. He pulled 


the shock head close to his breast and looked 
over the top of it full at the girl whose own head 
had once touched him as Meg’s touched him 
now. There was mockery in the look, in the 
twist of the fine lips where self-control was 
loosening, in the man himself with his gay half- 
drunken challenge of defiance. 

Rosemary went red to her hair, turned swiftly 
and passed up the street, her pale dress drawing 
the light about her. Rob took his breath be- 
tween his teeth. 

“The salute,” he said low. “And she dipped 
her colors to me. Now, Meg.” 

He dropped on a log and pulled the child be- 
tween his knees. 
Keegan and Larry slouched to his feet with a 
grunt. Each man there knew the times when 
Rob’s nature was that of a boy who sets a beetle 
to twirl on a pin. 

Meg brought her hand under her nose with 
a loud sniff. Her eyes were dark—afraid—and 
the tears dried in the dirt of her cheeks. Her 
passion was spent and the balance swung level 
again. Meg’s ten years had made her over- 
wise in knowledge of life’s naked realities. Then 
Rosemary had come with soft hands and painted 
words to open the locked doors of her soul and 
lead her into the land of Childhood with its rosy 
delights, its thoughts vague and white as the 
clouds. Rosemary was all that Meg knew of 
heaven. Rob had many times showed her hell, 
but she would have chosen for Rob had the 
choice been to make. 

““Meg,” he said, and something in his voice 
made her shiver. Sound was dead as the men 
waited, uncertain and uneasy. The sun was 
hot and bare as a copper pan in the white sky. 
The haze palpitated along the straight street 
that ran through the distance of stunted gray 
mallee. From Brantley’s “pub” at the corner 
came the snatch of a drunken song. 

“You’re going to do as | tell you,” cried 
Rob in a sudden spurt of fury, and Meg’s spin- 
dle arms winced under his grip. Then Larry 
caught the shoulder where the loose shirt was 
hot to the touch. 

“Lave the kid alone, ye owl,” he said placidly. 

Rob slung the child aside and came upright 
with flame in his eyes, the red blood fast in his 
veins. For the instant he faced Larry, tense 
and trembling, but the spur of anger just pricked 
him and dropped. His grip was shattered and 
he laughed foolishly. Then he spun round, 
gathered Meg’s little bird-like body up in his 
arms, and laughed at the men over the head 
of her. 

“Drawn blank, Larry, my lad,” he cried 
gaily. ‘“‘ The Irish terrier showed fight, but the 
yellow dog wasn’t taking any. Come along, my 
girl. We’re going for a smoke up in the 
bush.” 

He staggered into the street and Harrington 
heard his strong, sweet tenor lifting with Meg’s 
tin-whistle trill: 

‘*Lon-don, Lon-don; you don’t show me much pity ; 

You must have been built for people with cash— 

You never were built for me.” 

Baltic Johnny drew the bow quivering over 
the strings. 

“It’s hisself as don’t show Rob much pity,” 
he said, ‘nor will, neither. No, nor won’t let 
anyone else, what ’s more.” 

Harrington went home and meditated. Then 
he said to the wattle-bird upside down in the 
grape vines: 

“Meg is the Korea those two are going to 
quarrel over, and as anything is better than an 
armed truce, | have hopes. But a saintly 
woman is—the very mischief.”’ 

Up in the bush Rob lay flat on the wire-grass 
with the long jointed she-oak spines fingering 
him, and Meg thrust her hands through her 
shock hair, dividing it over the mother-tenderness 
of her eyes. 


Harrington nodded to Larry: 


“Ain’t there nothin’ as feliers can take ter 
kip ’em straight?” she asked. 

“Nothing but a coffin,” said Rob grimly. 

Meg wriggled nearer, rubbing her hot, dirty 
hands over his forehead. “It’s all right, my 
own boy,” she said pitifully. “ P’raps yer’ll 
pull up sometime. Tell yer, Rob, Miss Rose- 
mary might know what’d help a feller.”’ 

Here Rob laughed, and the laugh stung Meg’s 
skin again. 

“She might,” he said, ‘‘but I suspect she’s 
more likely to know of something that won’t 
help a fellow, my girl.” 

This was truth and on the next mid-day 
Rosemary proved it. She sent for Meg, and in 
the pretty white bedroom that had, in Meg’s 
eyes, some vague connection with Sunday and 
fairies, she laid before the child a suggestion 
that brought her out to the room-center with 
black eyes blazing and skinny hands clenched. 

“| won't,” she gasped, “I won’t. Ill never 
give him up—never. ’E carn’t ’elp it. | tell 
yer ’e carn’t.. What do you know about it? | 
tell yer when a feller gits the cravin’ like Rob 
does, ’e carn’t ’elp it. An’ ’e do try! My 
Crissofer, you don’t know ’ow ’e do try!” 

Rosemary’s hand shut slowly where it lay 
on the dressing-table. She used to feel the 
pressure of a ring there once when the fingers 
met on the palm. 

‘That is nonsense,” she said coldly. 
man can help it if he tries. That is his busi- 
ness, Meg, not yours. I am going to train you 
as a nice little servant, and you are to forget 
all about the horrible low life of the township. 
| saw Black—I saw your father and he is quite 
willing, so you will come to me to-morrow, Meg, 
and | will make you very happy.” 

Her smile had quickened Rob’s pulses once. 
It brought the heat of fury to Rob’s champion 
now. 

“That ’s boodle,” said Meg fiercely. ‘‘ That’s 
tommy-rot. I tell yer, Rob ’e carn’t ’elp it. 
Think as yer knows more about fellers than | 
does? An’ me lived in the township all me 
life? Bunkum!” 

Rosemary was too sore for humor. 


“ Any 


She had 
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a wakeful night of sorrow and searing shame 
behind her and a héavy dread before. 

“| will not have you speak to me like that,” 
she said. “I want to help all the neglected 
children in the township, and you need help 
more than most, but | will have civility and 
obedience from you, Meg. You are not to—to 
speak to any more of the drunken men. | shall 
punish you if you do. I mean to be kind to 
you, little Meg, but I always keep my word.” 

Meg stared at her blankly. Rosemary held 
the keys of fairyland and all delight, but Rob 
held the keys of her heart. She.shrugged her 
small shoulders after the manner of Rob himself, 
and a flash of his own spirit bit in her words. 

“Snakes!” she said. “‘ You’re a hot ’un, all 
right, but | won’t be yer little gel fur a million 
pounds. I’Ill stick ter Rob if I bust fur it.” 

Then she fled out into the stagnant heat of 
the day with hot lead on her heart and wild 
eyes burning with grief. 

In the white bedroom suggestive of Sunday, 
Rosemary dropped on her knees by the dressing- 
table and sought in vain for dutiful prayer: 

“Rob,” she said with stiff lips, a hundred 
times and again. ‘‘Rob,oh Rob!” She turned 
to her Bible but found no help there. 

“| can’t forgive him,” she whispered. “I 
can’t, and | can’t forgive him for making me 
love him still.” 

After that she hid her face from the con- 
fession-her lips had made, and went out in all 
humility of spirit to read prayers to the sick. 













“You are making Meg pay for my sins” 
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it is on record that Black Charlie beat Meg 
more than usual that night, and that Rob, hear- 
ing of it, went to Black Charlie and forced an 
explanation. 

What he heard took him up the bush-track 
setting obliquely to the township, and here he 


met Rosemary coming home from a walk, with 
her arms full of the wattle-bloom that was no 
more yellow than her hair. 


She saw him coming and felt chilled to the 
finger-tips, for she loved this man well, but by the 
tenets of her teaching she could not forgive him. 

Rob wrenched the impatient filly back into 
the honeysuckle scrub, dropped off, and bared 
his head in silence. She was the Rosemary of 
days still, and the smirch was on him 
jlone, but his love was bitter in his heart and 
He looked at her straightly. 

You are making Meg pay for my sins,” he 


] 


said. “Is that also in accordance with your 
religion ?”’ 

He struck clean through the joints of her 
armor as he was used to do in the old days for 
jest, and she had no speech in answer. She 
looked at his gentling hand on the filly’s crest, 
and her throat swelled. The memory of their 
parting hour five years back was too keen. 

| am waiting to know,” said Rob. ‘‘ What 
ure you taking her for? ”’ 
| mean to make her realize the difference 
ween vice and virtue,” she said, striking him 
with all the pain in her heart to give strength. 

| mean to make her understand that when a 
in says he can’t he means that he won't. | 

in to show her that a man who gives way to 
lisgrace and dishonor is not a fit friend for any 
d—or woman.” 

Rob lifted his head and looked at her. There 
was more in the grave eyes than any but the 
man who has found out for himself may know. 
He spoke quietly: 

When you know half as much of life as Meg 

you may begin to try and teach her 

thing. But you will never know—you will 

ver understand. That doesn’t matter now. 
You are right in one thing. The life she has 
isn’t fit for her. Take her and teach her what 
| won’t interfere, but don’t say too 
against me at the first or 1’m afraid 


rebel.” 
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Rob ran Meg to earth in her little, low lean-to 
behind Black Charlie’s shanty. The place was 
dark, smelling evilly of the refuse leather from 
Black Charlie’s trade and the dregs of gin bot- 

from Black Charlie’s carousals. Rob stooped 
the heap of sacks that made her bed. 
Come here, you bunch of tricks,”’ he said, 
and he let her cry her heart out in the close 
rip of his arms. It is possible that at the 
moment he would have:given much for power 
to cry out his own. 

Meg’s hot hands came round his neck. 

What did she tell yer, Rob?” she whis- 
pered 

She told me that you were better with- 
out me, my girl, and it’s a true bill. She’s 
going to teach you to be a real decent little 
woman, Meg, and you’ve got to give me the 

We’re not keeping company any longer, 

you and I. Seer” 

Rob—Rob—yer dun’t mean it. 
swears o 

Stop that, Meg! Hush, my girl; hush, 
dear. It’s all right. I want you to go to 
her, and se you will go. You’re not meaning 
to play dog on me now, are you, Meg?” 

No, n—no, but—oh, I carn’t, I jes’ carn’t.” 

Meg’s straight slit of a mouth was not 
made for kissing, but Rob stooped his own to 
it tenderly, and the sweat of the struggle 
that came after was on his forehead still 
when he walked into Harrington’s room, 
nodded a greeting, and settled into a chair 
behind a smoke cloud.- Harrington knew how 
to wait, but after twenty minutes he looked 
ip from his papers. 

‘Put a name to it, Rob,” he said. 


Rob, | 


“A long-sleever,” said Rob, “the longest ever 
Harring-. 


I drank in my life, and no heel-taps. 
ton, a good. woman is the hardest thing God has 
made. Hard as flint and cold as ice. She can’t 
understand.” 


Harrington could use his tongue with brutal - 


directness when he chose. He chose now, and 
Rob stood up presently with his eyes sane. 

“| know I’m inside the ropes,” he said. 
“I’ve seen poor devils strip and go in for cer- 
tain punishment before now. I’ve taken my 
punishment. I’ve been a regular glutton for 
it, but there Il be a round one day that ’Il knock 
me out and | won’t come again. I am not sure 
that day isn’t now.” 

“That girl of yours is inside-the ropes, too,” 
said Harrington. “She is in with her saintli- 
Ness as you’re in with your sins. She has got 
to give a fall to some-of her beliefs before she’s 
the woman God meant her to be, and you’ve 
got to give a. fall to some of your weaknesses 
before you are the man God meant you to be. 
And there ’s more than one round left in you yet.” 

“She’s not fighting,” said Rob. ‘She is 
content in her beliefs.” 

Harrington had a way of seeing common day- 
light broken into prisms. ‘‘She won’t be for 
long,” he said. ‘Meg will alter all that. She 
knows the component parts of a man, and | 
fancy she’ll teach them to Miss: Rosemary. 
And then—?” 

Rob laughed with a swift light in his eyes. 

“And then,” he said, ‘1 ’ll make her suffer 
as she’s made me suffer.”’ 

Harrington turned to his papers again, but in 
the turning he called Rob by a direct and simple 
name that sent him out, cursing, into the stag- 
nant night. Then Harrington smiled a little. 

“| bank on Meg,” he said. 

Teaching, nor dogmatism, nor a stern silence 
could break into Meg’s heart the faith that she 
kept with Rob. Rosemary tried them all, but 
Meg cradled Rob’s name in the middle of her 
daily prayers, loved dearer than herself the 
Galah parrot Rob had caught for her, and slept 
always with an old cap of Rob’s under her pil- 
low. Rosemary found it one day, and knew it, 
and took it up in hands that trembled. Then 
she carried it out and flung it on the dust-bin. 
Half-hour later Meg came to her like a whirl- 
wind with the old torn ‘thing crushed to her 
breast. 

“| bin ter tell Rob as I’d shook yer,” she 
cried, ‘‘an’ ’e sent me back. ’E sent me strite 
back. ‘An’ I hates yer. What’d yer put this 
out fur? Hey? It’s mine. It’s my own 








With All Your Speed 
By EDITH M. THOMAS 


With all your speed of whirring tire, 
That dims the face, as ye pass by, 
What is the goal that ye aspire, 
Do ye approach it as ye fly— 
With all your speed ? 


WITH all your speed are ye more near 
Than ye were wont in other days, 
To blessed bourns the heart held dear, 
Inwrapt in fancy’s purple haze— 


With all your speed ? 


WITH all your speed do ye o’ertake 
That bravest dream that signaled youth 
Toward high emprise; or do ye break 
Your heart on flying wheels, in sooth— 
With all your speed > 


WITH all your speed ye Speed pursue— 
Your goal the vortex of unrest! 
Drive on! | dare to say to you 
I envy not your soulless quest— 


With all your speed! 
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boy’s cap. Oh—strike me pink, but I does 
hate yer!” 

Rosemary’s fingers stumbled over her sewing. 

“Meg,” she said, “how are you going to say 
your prayers to-night with hate in your 
heart ?”’ 

“You does. You hates Rob, an’ you says 
prayers—long ones—an’ Rob’s better’n you. 
He ain’t touched nothin’ fur five months, an’ 
he’s doin’ it. ’Ow’s he goin’ ter git along 
wiout me? An’ you’ve took me away! By 
Crissofer, | don’t think much o’ you! You 
thinks too bloomin’ much o’ yerself!”’ 

She was gone to the kitchen with the dart of 
a wild animal, and Rosemary sat stunned with 
each word of Meg’s pelting her—cruel, and 
vivid, and distinct. Outside the rung gum- 
trees grew skeleton-white in the coming dusk. 
The hum of mosquitoes sounded from the 
swamp beyond the empty section; the cry of 2 
boobook owl sounded from the hill; the stumble 
of unsteady feet sounded up the street beyond, 
but Rosemary sat still in the gathering twilight, 
with strained eyes and white lips. Then Har- 
rington came in suddenly, and Rosemary spoke 
to him out of her shaken heart, unweighing her 
words. She had learned to know Harrington as 
a man whom women could trust. 

“Is it wrong to judge?” she said. “I didn’t 
mean to judge. Only—surely right is always 
right and wrong is always wrong. It must 
be so.” 

Through the dark Harrington walked to the 
window, staring out at the last gold bar of the 
day’s minting laid on the edge of night. The 
wind blew hot in his face and across the section 
the flicker of a bar-lamp was beckoning men. 

“Meg, my love,” he said inwardly, ‘“ you ’ve 
opened the door, but I don’t know yet if it’s a 
fool who is going to rush in.” 

Then he grasped life in the bulk with both 
hands and flung it before her as a picker-up 
flings fleece in the sheds. He told her something 
of the earth as he knew it; of the Never, Never 
land of dead men and broken hopes and of 
courage that does not die. And then he slid 
into direct mention of Rob, giving her in curt 
words some understanding of his eternal fight 
to find himself, to grip his manhood in hands 
that would not tremble, to so splice his broken 
will that he might break out the flag of his free- 
dom from its foretop. 

“He’s a battler,” he said. ‘I’ve seen men 
in this ring before, and | haven’t seen many 
put up a better fight than Rob puts up, time 
after time. But I’m getting afraid of him now. 

There is the waiting look in his eyes that a 

man gets who is always on the lookout for 

a wild beast that he knows will spring some 

day. And when the beast of drink springs at 

Rob it springs quick—quick as the jump of 

a cat. And—I never feel that I have the 

right to judge him if sometimes he goes down 

before it.” 

Silence dropped, and the white blur on 
the sofa gave no sign. In his heart Harring- 
ton laid long odds on the belief that he was 
the fool. 

Three nights later he tried again. It was 
ten o’clock of a white-moon evening, and 
Rosemary answered his knock herself. 

“| want Meg,” he said quickly. ‘‘ Rob’s 
been strung up to breaking point all day, 
and he won’t stand the night out. She can 
stop him if anything can. Where is she?” 

A sudden wave of contempt and disgust 
and jealousy swept over Rosemary. ‘ That 
is impossible,”’ she said. ‘‘ Meg is in bed and 
asleep. A man who is a man does not need 
a child to help him.” 

“Meg is Rob’s fetish,” said Harrington. 
“You have n’t the least idea what that ugly 
little child means to him. She tackled him 


once when men were afraid to handle him, 

and since then he has thought more of her 

than of anything on earth—pretty nearly, 
[Continued on page 52) 
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WASTEFUL COMPETITION OF 
SMALL TOWN CHURCHES 


By Charles Samuel Tator 


Author of “* The Fate of Old Ministers" 










OWN in Massa- 
chusetts there is 
a place which we 
will call Over- 
done. It has a 
population of 
about one thou- 
sand people, 
largely of mill em- 







WE IN America have noted with grow- 

ing concern that the rural village 
church is failing in its full duty toward its 
community. The result is too often empty 
pews, underpaid ministers and a sluggish 
spiritual life. The author of this article 
finds this condition largely due to the mul- 
tiplicity of churches. His article is search- 
ing, careful and fearless, but it brings a 
message of hope. The movement for 
church unity is showing increased strength 
and vitality. The Protestant Episcopal, 
Congregational and Methodist Churches 
and the Disciples of Christ have all recently 


















composed 
ployees. This place has six chur- 


ches: Roman Catholic, English 
Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, 
Congregational (Swedish), Epis- 
copal and Lutheran (Swedish). 
The place could support one min- 
ister and one Protestant church 
in addition to the Roman Cath- 
olic church, and a splendid work 
could be done. The inhabitants 





32 of the town did not hesitate to sted nes t f shoals 
7 tell me that they considered Over- SpPOmNed COMMENCES 10 COMET WEN Olher 
PR: ik nea denominations looking toward closer rela- 
done the wickedest place in . d A tae the oslh al 
a Massachusetts. Carefully inves- nae -” ‘na ae on oe 
j a cet tigating this situation, I found apping.— ! HE EDITORS. 
» q 


Ys that it was generally agreed in 

the village that the condition was caused, mainly, by 
too many churches. Churchanity has crowded out 
Christianity. Multiplicity has destroyed effectiveness. 


New Brands of Theology on the Market 


Another place in Massachusetts, of five hundred 
inhabitants, has a Roman Catholic and three Protestant 
churches. There is a Congregational church with a 
membership of twenty-seven. This church pays its 
minister a salary of $500 a year, and is aided by the 
Home Mission Board of Massachusetts to the amount 
of $250 in this expenditure. There is a Methodist 
Episcopal church with a membership of thirty which 
pays its pastor a yearly salary of $408, part of which 
is received from sources outside the parish. There is 
also an Episcopal church with a membership of forty- 
five. This last-mentioned church has a fine memorial 
building and an endowment which enables it to pay 
its rector a salary of $1,000 a year. The village is a 
good prospect for strong church work. I asked a 
citizen what the churches were doing to improve the 
morals of the place, and he replied: ‘‘ Not a thing but 
fighting among themselves.” | learned later that he tell. 
was an officer in one of the churches. 








form. 


tional idea. 





Not many miles from Boston there is a village of itants. 
five hundred and forty-five inhabitants. It is not a 
wealthy village, neither is it a paradise. This place 





pill has a Roman Catholic church and four Protestant 
y | IP ») churches: Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Bap- all-night dance. 
\ 24 f tist and Episcopalian. About eight miles away there is 
VANS i} tose a new village of about eighteen hundred foreign popula- 
A Res '<), tion; this last village hasone small church. | suggested | Sunday-school. 


‘The Mad Ieace 


that one or two of the churches 
in the smaller village take their 
money and workers, go over by 
trolley, and do real mission work 
by working with the small church 
in the new and larger village. 
One man asked: “And give up 
our God-given work here?” Be- 
fore leaving | was told that the 
small church of which this man 
is a member was started as a 
spite church against another in 
the village. 

These are typical examples of 
overchurching the small towns, 
taken at random from the results 
of our investigation, and these 
will undoubtedly suggest others 
to the mind of the reader. That 
this condition is general is a too 
well-known fact. People in a 
vague way realize the condition 
and think that the country 
church is passing; that is, if. they 
think of the subject at all. The 


country church is not merely passing; it has been 
dismembered, and the several parts are dying. 
to be rehabilitated it must be reunited; in fact, recon- 
structed to meet the needs of the new rural life. 

Churches like individuals like to herd, and since 
the church is a human institution, all the character- 
istics of the individual are manifested in it in magnified 
Individuals herd where the feeding is rich and 
abundant, and they generally overdo the herding act; 
likewise, wherever the prospect looks good, you will 
find a multiplicity of churches, and in nearly all cases, 
struggling churches. 
apparent need, you will find no churches, nor will you 
find the material promise that lures the denomina- 
One church may fight its way in the 
community until that community gets an upward 
start, when that one church can no longer be trusted 
to save souls. New brands of theology are introduced 
and the race for souls begins. 


An Uneven Distribution of Churches 


Every State and Territory has the same story to 
In Colorado, within seventy miles of Denver, 
there is a promising village of twelve hundred inhab- 
In that village there are eight churches. 
Round about in the mountains are communities that 
have from thirty to ninety pupils in the public school, 


If it is 


In other places, where there is 


and can muster one hundred and fifty adults at an 
This population is scattered, the 
pupils go to school on burros and on_ horseback. 
For some reason these people have no church nor 
Bishop Anderson, of the Episcopal 
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diocese of Chicago, says that there are forty towns in Illinois, 
ranging from two hundred to eight hundred in population, 
without any church. Yet the three examples given from 
Massachusetts could easily have been found in the State of 
illinois. It rather looks as if some of the lean churches should 
be cut out of the herd and led to pastures new. 

That the once prosperous rural communities are overchurched 
is a general fact too obvious for detailed comment. The Rev. 
E. Talmadge Root, of Providence, Rhode Island, an authority 
on country churches, told me that in his State, based upon 
the ratio of one Protestant church to six hundred and seven- 
teen Protestant people, there is a surplus of two and a half 
churches to a town. In the same State, the Roman Catholics 
have one church to every three thousand, two hundred and ten 
of the Catholic faith. Mr. Root further said: ‘‘ Congregations 
of a certain size are required to make worship dignified and 
organization effective. The country churches must choose 
between gratification of denominational and local pride, and 
adequate church organization.” 


The Unfortunate Effects of Overchurching 


In New Jersey, as in all of the Eastern States, you will find 
communities helpless in the face of. spiritual defeat because 
they have denomination added to denomination, keen rivalry, 
bitter feelings and inadequately supported churches and min- 
isters. In the Protestant church, denominations grow from 
more to more. In the United States in 1890 there were one 
hundred and forty-five denominations, and in the sixteen years 
between 1890 and 1906 twenty of these denominations went 
out of existence, by death, consolidation or change of classifi- 
cation. During that period, however, sixty-one new denomin- 
ations sprang into existence, so that we now number one 
hundred and eighty-six denominations. Each of these denomin- 
ations tries to convert the world to its idea of Christianity, 
and the result is that communities are overchurched. 

The effects of this overchurching are not only disastrous to 
the church, but detrimental to the community, and have a 
greater influence for religious and moral indifference than any 
other one factor in our present-day life. The editor of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal said: “An oversupply of country 
churches here in Rhode Island helps to increase strife among 
rural church-goers, and has a strong influence in keeping 
many men and women from all the churches.” Wherever we 
find this multiplying of churches, we find a keen competition, 
in which jealousy, misrepresentation, and the spirit of “Our 
church first and the devil take the rest”’ enters so largely that 
the moral loss to both the church and the community is great. 


The Struggle to Make a Statistical Showing 


In these communities, men and women who are in accord 
with the teachings of Jesus Christ, but are not in agreement with 
the rivalry of the denominations, and are consequently classed 
with the unchurched, have told me that they do not care to 
mix in the petty quarrels and assist in the catch-penny devices 
to raise money to support a multiplicity of denominations 
which claim they are all working to the same end, but refuse 
to unite and make their work effective. 

Success MaGazine in the past two years has shown the 
suffering of country ministers and their families. Overchurch- 
ing is the big cause of this trouble. There is money enough in 
the country to support the churches, but as a rule the people 
in the churches do not have it, and to get it they resort to all 
kinds of methods, from guessing the number of beans in a jar, 
to fishing in the soup plate for the elusive oyster, all of which 
is destructive to the Christian mission and humiliating to min- 
isters. The churches seem to be so blinded by the terrific fury 
of the race that they fail to see what they are losing by follow- 
ing the pace, and when they stop for breath, instead of taking 
stock, they lift their voices and sing, ‘We live at this poor 
dying rate,”’ without appreciating the humor of their song. 

Ministers know that they are expected to make a good 
statistical showing in the year books of their denominations, 





so, unconsciously, in this keen competition for souls, churches 
have lowered the standard of admission. Excellent rules of 
conduct, written in the church disciplines, become dead letters, 
and a member is rarely, if ever, disciplined for unchristian con- 
duct. Serious minded church members are regretting the fact 
that there is but little difference between the conduct of the 
members of the churches and the citizens of ‘‘ the world.” 


Eleoen Churches Within a Radius of Three Miles 


Because of this lack of support, the rivalries of Protestantism 
empty and close churches in the struggling communities. 
Divided salaries make hungry and ill-clad ministers’ families, 
and in addition to this, the rural churches do not get the highly 
trained men as leaders. The strong churches attract the strong 
men, and yet how do we know how many Beechers are mute, 
because buried beneath the ruins of a blasted hope in some 
overchurched community. 

Here is a young fellow with the light of hope and love set- 
ting his face aglow, telling a blushing girl of the great sermons 
he will preach and the great work he will-do—some day. Here 
he is to-day, in a village of six hundred people, in a beautiful 
valley in New York State. Within a radius of three miles are 
eleven churches. The great sermons are unwritten, for the 
minister has been doing carpenter work and mowing lawns and 
other odd jobs to eke out an existence; when night comes, 
physically tired, he sits at his desk, and, confronted by bills 
unpaid, he turns to the once blushing girl, who now sits sewing 
patches on the babies’ clothes, and tells her that if these eleven 
churches would unite and form two or three, the ministers 
could live and preach and the churches themselves would radi- 
ate an influence for good in the community. 

Three years in the preparatory school, four years in college, 
three years in the theological seminary to learn how to mow a 
Jawn or worry about an unpaid bill. No wonder that in a 
recent conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, held in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, when a resolution was offered requir- 
ing all future applicants for admission to the conference to be 
college men, it was defeated on the ground that university 
men could not live in the rural charges. 


The Community is Obliged to Carry the Weight 


The economic burden on the community is an important 
factor to be considered in connection with this subject. -For 
an example, let us take a village in New York State that has 
a population of two thousand people. It has five churches. 
These churches cost the community three hundred dollars a 
week. Fifteen thousand, six hundred dollars a year. A per 
capita of seven dollars and fifty cents for every man, woman 
and child in the village. The average income of the wage and 
salary earner is seven hundred and fifty-six dollars a year. 
Rents cost one quarter of this income; the cost of living is 
outrageous; doctor’s and other bills of like nature have to be 
paid. Of course, this three hundred dollars a week includes 
money contributed to-the Boards of the churches. But even 
then, when you figure out the cost of overchurching in dollars 
and cents, do you wonder that churches resort to all kinds of 
methods to raise money? 

The Rev. George E. Wells, until recently the research 
secretary for the Federation of Churches in the State of Ver- 
mont, said: “More than ten thousand dollars a year of the 
domestic missionary funds are expended in the Vermont fields 
where there are two or more churches. Such is the missionary 
cost of church rivalry. And too many ministers are living on 
starvation rates in continuing this unchristian strife. Do you 
wonder that more than two hundred thousand of the people 
of the State are outside of the membership in any one of the 
twenty-four religious sects represented among us?” 

The economic burden on the community and the financial 
struggle of the ministers are closely allied to the loss in soul 
statistics to the church itself. Yet a favorite argument in favor 
of multiplying churches is that it increases the number of church 
members. I put this question to the Rev. E. Talmadge Root, 
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and he gave me the following statement based on actual figures 
of a study of the question in the State of Massachusetts: 

““The membership of the churches is increased thirty per 
cent. by duplicating and forty per cent. by tripling the churches; 
the cost per town, including Home Missionary aid, increases 
forty and forty-seven per cent. respectively, while the aid 
called for per town is three and a third and ten times as much! 
At the same time the salary declines forty per cent., showing 
at what cost to the ministry multiplication takes place.”’ 

In studying the subject further | found that in Massachusetts, 
in 1890, 14.2 per cent. of the population was in the Protestant 
churches; in 1906, 14.8 per cent. were in the Protestant 
churches, showing that with an increase in population of about 
a million people in sixteen years, the Protestant churches 
have just about held their own. Again, in regard to the 
increase in the membership of competing churches: From 
figures gathered north and south and east of the Mississippi 
River, I find that sixty per cent. of the membership in two or 
more church towns is drawn from each other. It is a well- 
known fact that any institution has only so much energy to use. 

Energy used in competition can not be used in progression. 
The tug-boat captain who put. an ocean liner’s whistle on his 
boat used so much steam in blowing the whistle that he stopped 
the boat. 

And it would seem as if the churches in competition use 
so much energy in tooting their horns that they stand still. 
In fact, it was found in Massachusetts that the energy used in 
two church towns was nearly seventy-seven per cent. and in 
three church towns about ninety-three per cent. That the 
tooting of the horns is slowing down the Protestant churches 
is proven by the figures of the United States census. Between 
the years 1890 and 1906, the percentage of gain in church 
membership in proportion to the increase in population was 
6.4 per cent. In that period the Protestants had a net gain of 
sixty-one denominations, but their gain in church membership 
was 1.8 per cent., while the Roman Catholics gained 4.4 per 
cent. in membership. 


Unity of Interest Protects the Catholics 


The prosperity of the Roman Catholic church is largely due 
to its putting all the eggs in one basket and then watching that 
basket. The Romanists have larger congregations in their 
churches, not ‘because there are more of them, but because 
they are together. For all the Protestant bodies in the United 
States combined, the average membership per organization is 
104, and the average seating capacity per organization is 317. 
For the Roman Catholics, the average membership per organi- 
zation is 969, which is two and one-fourth times the average 
seating capacity of the Roman churches. 

The causes of overchurching are not hard to find. The 
methods of some denominations are more congenial to certain 
temperaments than those of others; nevertheless, there could 
be an extensive cutting down of these one hundred and eighty-six 
denominations if the people would set about the effort in 
earnest. 

Another reason for divisionis the doctrinal test. ‘‘ The Fed- 
eration of the Churches of Christ in America” has thirty-nine 
denominations on its list of membership and would have had 
more, but some of, the denominations could not measure up to 
the test as being “of Christ.” 

Looking back, we find that the historical reasons for division 
are dead and that the denominational churches stand as mon- 
uments above their graves, and that the denominational propa- 
ganda from the pulpits is as a voice from the tomb. As to 
the dogmatical fundamentals, the major part of the denomi- 
nations are agreed. In matters of church government it is 4 
matter of name rather than of kind. Doctrinal differences 

djust themselves. 

Each age has its storm center of theological war. That of 
to-day is being waged around the person of Christ, and it 
would seem that this is the last battle-ground. More often 
causes that have nothing to do with either church doctrine or 


Coa 


government have resulted in division. For example, at the 
time of the Civil War, many denominations split North and 
South over the issues of that war, and to-day the North and 
South are united in every respect save their churches. Then 
agai:, the overchurching of communities often results from 
quarrels of individuals, who, being the members of the same 
church, carry the bitterness into church matters and a division 


follows, and spite churches are dedicated toGod in the name 
of the Prince of Peace. 


Ooerchurching Due to Denominational Pride 


Nor must we forget that the denominational idea is kept 
green by the denominational publishing houses and the denom- 
inational newspapers, for they have a name to make live, and 
by that name to make a living. The sword may make divi- 
sions, but here is a case where the pen is mightier than the 
sword. Furthermore, in the older parts of the country where 
we find churches two hundred years old, the reasons for the 
multiplying of churches may be various, but in the newer parts 
it is denominational pride. More than half of the churches in 
the West were started or aided by Home Mission Boards. 
Regardless of churches already in the field, new denominational 
churches were started. One of the aggressive denominations 
prides itself on completing a church a day. Denominational 
Boards must make good, and it would seem as if the bane of 
all church work must be the demand for statistical showing. 

While this question of overchurching is being discussed in 
church councils, it should also be a matter of earnest thought 
on the part of the people. Let them think of the overchurched 
communities in the East, of the churches which are struggling 
for an existence, yet, under the pleading of agents and minis- 
ters, each contributing money to the Home Mission Board of 
its denomination to perpetuate the same church problems and 
unchristian rivalry and ineffectiveness of divided strength, in 
the newer settlements of the West and the insular territory. 
It is for the Christian layman to decide whether or not this is 
good business, and it is for the Christian clergyman to deter- 
mine its ultimate value to the cause for which he has given his 
life. 

The obstructions put in the way of the unifier of churches, 
run the whole gamut of human loves and hates, some of which 
are, in addition to denominational and local pride, family associa- 
ations, old grudges and new ambitions. The churches that split at 
the time of the Civil War are still divided, and a recent attempt 
at re-union of two of the bodies of the same family may illustrate 
the obstacles that the churches confront when they try to get 
together. Now. and then men are found North and South who 


keep the crow-bar of prejudice in the cleavage between the 
churches. ° 


A Mundane Court to Settle Spiritual Disturbances 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., which latter is the northern branch of the 
Presbyterian family, voted to unite. When the two General 


Assemblies merged into one, they made the welkin ring, but . 


the ringing awakened an echo in Tennessee that sounded like a 
threat from between clenched teeth. There were just a few 
men back of the echo, but their shrill treble could be heard 
above the joyous sound. The matter was carried to the 
courts: because of the’church property involved and Kentucky 
and Missouri were two of the three States that decided against 
the union. When the courts of Tennessee were about to take 
the question up, the Cumberland echo, to be sure that the union 
welkin should be silenced in that State, carried the matter into 
the State politics. 

Down there I learned that the opponents to union entered 
the campaign of one of the Supreme Court judges, and in 
speeches, as well as in the public press and printed circulars, 
declared that if that judge were elected, the court’s decision 
would be favorable to the anti-unionists. It was, and this is 
but another illustration of the fact that if you get the right 

[Continued on page 53] 
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Success Magazine 


Big Print 


HREE walls of Average Jones’s inner 
office are crowded with freak adver- 
tisements of wide diversity. “‘ Lost 
—A Tin Nose” neighbors the ‘‘ Work 
Wanted” of an applicant who gives as 
reference a man two thousand years dead. 
lwo red-ink dots on a dated sheet of paper, 
framed with the card of a rising young 
chemist and a published notice of a sale of 
lepidoptere are flanked on one side by the 
exploitation of a lure for black bass, the 
print being disfigured with many little 
perforations (a man’s reason hung on those 
pin-pricks), and on the other by a scrawled 
legend (two men’s lives were sacrificed to 
that) which seems to spell ‘‘ Mercy”; while opposite, the call for a 
B-flat trombone player, which gave New York a reform administration, 
overhangs the funeral notice of a dog worth a million dollars. All these 
and many others have led the expert of advertising by devious trails to 
strange conclusions. 

One decoration holds the fourth wall of the Ad-Visor’s sanctum alone. 
it runs full across, above the windows, shouting its adjectival exploita- 
tion in huge black letters against red. Average Jones prizes it as unique 
in the annals of his craft. It is the sole extant proof of an advertise- 
ment which never has appeared and never will. Through it runs the 
thread of the mystery of young Bailey Prentice. 

Bailey Prentice’s disappearance was the lesser of two simultan- 
eous phenomena which violently jarred the somnolent New England 
village of Harwick from its wonted calm. The greater was the 
“ Harwick meteor.” At 10.15 on the night of December 12, 
the streets being full of people coming from the moving 
picture show, there was a startling concussion from the 
overhanging clouds and the astounded populace saw a ball 
of flame plunging earthward, to the northwest of the town, 
and waxing in intensity as it fell. Darkness succeeded. 
But, within a minute, a lurid: radiance rose and 
spread in thenight. The aerial bolt had gone crashing 
through an old barn on the Tuxall place setting it afire. 

Bailey Prentice was among the very few who did 
not go to the fire. Taken in connection with the fact 
that he was fourteen years old and very thoroughly 
a boy, this, in itself, was phenomenal. In the excite- 
ment of the occasion, however, his absence was not 
noted. But when, on the following morning, the Rev. 
Peter Prentice, going up to call his son, found the im 
boy's room empty and the bed untouched, the second { 
sensation of the day was launched. Bailey Prentice 
had, quite simply, vanished. Some one offered the 
theory that, playing truant from the house while his 
father was engaged in work below stairs, he had been kt 
overwhelmed and perhaps wholly consumed by a .. 
detached fragment from the fiery visitant. This pic- 
turesque suggestion found many supporters until, on 
the afternoon of December 14, a coat and waistcoat were found on the 
seashore a mile north of the village. - The Rev. Mr. Prentice identified 
the clothes as his son’s. Searching parties covered the beach for miles, 
locking for the body. Preparations were made for the funeral services, 
when a new and astonishing factor was injected into the situation. The 
following advertisement, received by mail from New York, with stamps 
affixed to the “copy ” to pay for its insertion, appeared in the local paper: 


RANSOM—Lost lad from Harwick not drowned nor harmed. Re- 
tained for ransom. Safe and sound to parents for $50,000. Write, 
Mortimer Morley, General Delivery, N. Y. Post Office. 


\ll strange advertisements find their way eventually to Average 
jones through the agency of his clipping bureau. This one was so far 
out of the ordinary in several respects that the Ad-V‘sor had about 
decided to undertake an investigation fer the pure sport of the thing, 
when a telegram from the Rev. Peter Prentice, begging his advice, 
settled any further hesitation. Within a few hours Average Jones was 
rubbing his hands over an open fire in the parsonage, whose stiff and 
cheerless aspect bespoke the lack of a woman’s humanizing touch, for 
the Rev. Mr. Prentice was a widower. Overwrought with anxiety and 
train, the haggard clergyman, as soon as he had taken his visitor’s coat, 
began a hurried, inconsequential narrative, broke off, tried again, came 
to an inextricable confusion of words, and, dropping his head in his 
hands, cried: 

“| can’t tell you. It is all a hopeless jumble.” 


‘““Come!’’ said the younger man, encouragingly. ‘Comfort yourself 
with the idea that your son is alive, at any rate.” 


“Average” Jones, Ad-Visor, Meets 
With an Adventure in Alliteration 


Author of “Open Trail,” “The Fire-Blue Necklace,” 
‘*The Man Who Spoke Latin,” Etc. 


“But how can I be sure, even of that?” 

Average Jones glanced at a copy of the 
advertisement which he held. ‘1 think we 
can take Mr. Morley’s word so far.” 

“Even so; $50,000 ransom!” said the 


. minister, and stopped with a groan. 
Sarnuel Hopking Adams —(\"Nonene id average Jones har 


ily. ‘‘ That advertisement is a blind. Pro- 
fessional kidnapers do not select the sons 
of impecunious ministers for their prey. 
Nor do they give addresses through which 
they may be found. - You can dismiss the 


Ithustrations { M.LEONE, BRACKER advertisement except as a blind; the second 


blind, in fact.” 
“The second ?’ 
“Certainly. The first was the clothing on 
the shore. It was put there to create the im- 

‘. pression that your son was drowned.” 

oraiherandl “Yes; we all supposed that he must be.” 
- “By what possible hypothesis a boy should 
be supposed to take off coat and waistcoat and 
wade off-shore into a winter sea is beyond my 
poor powers of conjecture,” said the other. 
‘““No. Somebody ‘planted’ the clothes there.” 

“It seems far-fetched to me,” said the Rev. 
Mr. Prentice doubtfully. ‘‘Who would have 
any motive for doing such a thing?” 

“That is what we have to find out. What 
time did your son go to his room the night of 
his disappearance ? ” 

“Earlier than usual, as | remember. A little 
before nine o’clock.” 

“ Any special reason for his going up earlier?” 

“ He wanted to experiment with a new fishing 
outfit just given him for his birthday.” 

“T see. Will you take me to his room ?”’ 

They mounted to the boy’s quarters, 

™ which overlooked the roof of the side porch 

from a window facing north. The charred 

ruins of a barn about half a mile away 

were plainly visible through this window. 

ee “The barn which the meteor destroyed,” 

gummed the said the Rev. Mr. Prentice, pointing it out. 

—_o One glance was all that Average Jones 

bestowed upon a spot which, for a few 

days, had been of national interest. His 

concern was inside the room. A stand against the wall was littered with 

bits of shining mechanism. An unjointed fishing rod lay on the bed. 

Near at hand were a small screw-driver and a knife with a broken 
blade. 

“Were things in this condition when you came to call Bailey in the 
morning and found him gone?” asked Average Jones. 

“ Nothing has been touched,” said the clergyman in a low voice. 

Average Jones straightened up and stretched himself, languidly. His 
voice when he spoke again took on the slow drawl of boredom. One 
might have thought that he had lost all interest in the case—but for the 
thoughtful pucker of the broad forehead which belied his drawling accents. 

“ Then—er—when Bailey left here he had n’t any idea—of—er—run- 
ning away.” 

‘| don’t follow you, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Psychology,” said Average Jones. ‘Elementary brand. Here’s 
your son’s new reel. A normal boy doesn’t abandon a brand-new fad 
when he runs away. It isn’t in boy nature. No, he was taking this 
reel apart to study it when some unexpected occurrence checked him 
and drew him outside.” 

“The meteor.” 

“| made some inquiries in the village on my way up. None of the 
hundreds of people who turned out for the fire remembers seeing Bailey 
about.” 


“ That is true.” 

“The meteor fell at 10:15. Allow half an hour for taking apart the 
reel. 1 don’t believe he’d have been longer at it. So, it’s probable 
that he was*out of the house before the meteor fell.” 

“| should have heard him go out of the front door.” 

“That is, perhaps, why he went out of the window,” observed 
Average Jones, indicating certain marks on the sill. Swinging his feet 













over, he stepped upon the roof of the porch, and peered at the ground . 


below. 


“And down the lightning rod,” he added. For a moment he stood 
meditating. ‘The ground is now frozen hard,” he said, presently. 
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“ Bailey’s footprints where he landed are deeply marked. 
the soil must have been pretty soft at the time.” 

“Very,” agreed the clergyman. ‘‘ There had been a three-day down- 
pour, up to the evening of Bailey's disappearance. About nine o’clock the 
wind shifted to the northeast, and everything froze hard. 
been no thaw since.”’ 

“You seem very clear on these points, Mr. Prentice.” 

“T noted them specially, having in mind to write a paper on the 
meteorite for the Congregationalist.” 

“Ah. Perhaps you could tell me, then, how soon after the meteor’s 
fall, the barn yonder was discovered to be afire.”’ 

“Almost instantly. It was in full blaze within a very short time 
after.” 

“‘ How short ? 

“Not so much. 


Therefore 


Five minutes or so?” 
Certainly not more than two.” 

“H’m! Peculiar! Ra—a—a—ather peculiar,” 
Jones. “Particularly in view of the weather.:’ 

“In what respect?” 

“In respect to a barn, water-soaked by a three-day rain, bursting into 
flame like tinder.” 

“It had not occurred to me. But the friction and heat of the 
meteorite must have been extremely great.” 

“And extremely momentary except as to the lower floor, and the fire 
should have taken some time to spread, from that. However, to turn 
to other matters—’’ He swung himself over the edge of the roof and 
went briskly down the lightning rod. Across the frozen ground he 
moved, with his eyes on the soil, and presently called up to his host: 

“At any rate, he started across lots in the direction of the barn. Will 
you come down and let me in?”’ 

Back in the study, Average Jones sat meditating a few moments. 
Presently he asked: 

“Did you go to the spot where your son’s clothes were found?” 

“Yes. Some time after.” 

“Where was it?” 

“On the seashore, some half a mile to the east of the Tuxall place, 
and a little beyond.” 

“Is there a roadway from the Tuxall place over there?” 

“No; I believe not. But one could go across the fields and through 
the barn to the old deserted roadway.”’ 

“Ah. There’s an old roadway, is there?” 

“Yes. It skirts the shore to the Boston Pike about three miles up.” 

“And how far from this roadway were your son’s clothes found?” 

“ Just a few feet.” 

“H’m! Any tracks in the roadway ?”’ 

“Yes. I recall seeing some buggy tracks and being surprised, because 
no one ever drives that way.” 

“Then it is conceivable that 
your son’s clothes might have been 
tossed from a passing vehicle, to 
the spot where they were discov- 
ered.” 

“‘Conceivable, certainly. But | 
can see no ground for such a con- 
jecture.”’ 

“How far down the road, in 
this direction, did the tracks run ?”’ 

“Not beyond the fence-bar open- 
ing from the Tuxall field, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“It is, exactly. 
this Tuxall?” 

“Hardly at all. 
comer among us.” 

“Well, I shall probably want to 
make his acquaintance, later.” 

““Have acare, then. He is very 
jealous of his precious meteor, and 
guards the ruins of the barn, where 
it lies, with a shot gun.” 

“Indeed? He promises to be 
an interesting study. Meantime, 


drawled Average 


Do you know 


He is a recent 


I’d like to look at your son’s 
clothes.” 
From a closet Mr. Prentice 


brought out a coat and waistcoat 
of the “ pepper-and-salt”’ pattern 
which is sold by the hundreds of 
thousands the whole country over. 
These the visitor examined care- 
fully. . The coat was caked with 
mud, particularly thick on one 
shoulder. He called the minister’s 
attention to it. 

“That would be from lying wet 
on the shore,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Prentice. 


“‘Not at all. This is mud, not 


There has’ 





“*Mr. and Mrs. Farley came almost under me. 


sand. And it’s ground or 
pressed in. Has any one 
tampered with these since 
they were found?” 

“I went through the 
pockets.” 

Average Jones frowned. 
“Find anything ?”’ 

“ Nothing of importance. 
A handkerchief, some odds 
and ends of string—oh, 
and a paper with some gib- 
berish on it.” 

“What was the nature 
of this gibberish?” 

“Why it might almost 
have been some sort of silly 
secret code, though it was 
hardly decipherable enough 
to judge from | remember 
some: flamboyant adjectives 
referring to something three 
feet high. I threw the paper 
into the waste-basket.”’ 

Turning that receptacle 
out on the table, Average % ; Segithins rine 
Jones discovered in the a ee ee 
debris a sheet of cheap, 
ruled paper, covered with penciled words in print characters. Most of 
these had been crossed out in favor of other words or sentences, which 
in turn had been “ scratched.” Evidently the writer had been toilfully 
experimenting toward some elegance or emphasis*of expression, which 
persistently eluded him. Amidst the wreck and ruin of rhetoric, how- 
ever, one phrase stood out clear: 

“Stupendous scientific sensation.” Below this was a huddle and 
smudge of words, from which adjectives darted out like dim flames 
amidst smoke. “Gigantic’’ showed in its entirety, followed by an un- 
intelligible erasure. -At the end of this line was the legend ‘‘3 Feet 
High.” ‘‘Veritable Visitor” appeared below, and beyond it, what 
seemed to be the word “Void.” And near the foot of the sheet the 
student of all thischaos could make out, faintly but unmistakably, 
“Marvelous Manl—(the rest of the word being cut off by a broad 
smear of black) Monster 3 Feet.” The remainder was wholly un- 
decipherable. 

Average Jones-looked up from this curio, and there. was a strange 
expression in the eyes which met 
the minister’s. 

“ You—er—threw this in the— 
er—waste basket,” he drawled. 
“In which pocket was it ?” 

“The waistcoat. An upper one, 
I believe. There was a pencil 
there, too.” 

“Have you an old pair of shoes 
of Bailey’s ?”’ asked the visitor, 
abruptly. 

“Why, I suppose so. 
attic somewhere.” 

‘“* Please bring them to me.” 
ma The Rev. Mr. Prentice left the 
room. No sooner had the door 
closed after him than Average 
Jones jumped out of his chair, 
stripped to his. shirt, caught up 
the pepper-and-salt waistcoat, tried 
it on, buttoned it across his chest 
without difficulty; then thrust his 
arm into the coat which went with 
it, and wormed his way, effortfully, 
partly into that. He laid it aside 
only when he had determined that 
he could get it no further on. He was 
clothed and in his right garments 
when the Rev. Mr. Prentice returned 
with a much-worn pair of shoes. 

“ Will these do?” he asked. 

Average Jones hardly gave them 
the courtesy of aglance. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said indifferently, and set them 
aside. “Have you a time-table 
here?” 

“You're going to leave?”’ cried 
the.clergyman, in sharp disappoint- 
ment. 

“In just half an hour,’ replied 
the visitor, holding his finger on 
the time-table. 





In the 


He says: ‘Is Tuxall all ready?*” 





But,” said Mr. Prentice, “that is the train back to New York.” 
Exactly.” 
\nd you ’re not going to see Tuxall?” 
wy . 
‘Nor to examine the place where the clothes were found ?” 
“Have n’t time.” 
‘Mr. Jones, are you giving up the attempt to discover what became 
of my boy?” 
| know what became of him.” - 
The minister put out a hand and grasped the back of a chair for 
support. His lips parted. No sound came from them. Average Jones 
arefully folded the paper of “ gibberish” and tucked it away in 
his card case. 
sailey has been carried away by two people in a buggy. They 
were strangers to the town. He was injured and unconscious. They 
still have him. Incidentally, he has seriously interfered with a daring 
and highly ingenious enterprise. That is all I can tell you at present.” 
The clergyman found his voice. “In the name of Heaven, Mr: 
lones,”’ he cried, “tell me who and what these people are.” 
‘| don’t know who they are. I do know what they are. 
do no good to tell you the one until I can find out the other. 
of one thing. Bailey is in no further danger. 
soon as | have anything definite to report.” 
With that, the Rev. Mr. Prentice had to be content; that and a few 
days later, a sheet of letter paper bearing the 
business imprint of the Ad-Visor, and enclosing 
this advertisement: 4 E LRT rem ee 


WANTED-—=3 Ft. type for sensational Bill 
Work. Show samples. Delivery in two 
weeks. A. Jones, Ad-Visor, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. City. 


t 


But it can 
Be sure 
You ’ll hear from me as 






Had the Rev. Mr. Prentice been a reader of 
journals devoted to the art and practise of 
printing, he might have observed that message 
widely scattered to the trade. It was answered 
by a number of printing shops. But, as the 
answers came in to Average Jones, he put them 
because none of the seekers for business 
was able to “show samples.” Finally there 
came a letter from Hoke & Hollins of Pearl 
Street. They would like Mr. Jones to call and 
inspect some special type upon which they were 
then at work. Mr. Jones called. The junior 
member received him. 

Quite providential,; Mr. Jones,” he said. 

We're turning out some single-letter, hand- 
made type of just the size you want. Only 
part of the alphabet, however. Isn’t that a 
fine piece of lettering!” 

He held up an enormous M to the admiration 


aside 


of his visitor. = 
” ee a eee 
Excellent!’ approved Average Jones. “I'd 
like to see other letters; A, for example.” 


Mr. Hollins produced a symmetrical A. 
\nd now, anR, if you please; and perhaps aV.” 
Vir. Hollins looked at his visitor with suspicion. ‘‘ You appear to 
be selecting the very letters which I have,” he remarked. 
Those which—er—would make up the—er—legend, ‘ Marvellous 
Man-Like Monster,’” drawled Average Jones. 
Then you know the Farleysr” said the print man. 
The Flying Farleys?” said Average Jones. ‘“‘ They used to do 
ascensions with fire-work trimmings, did n’t they? No; I| don’t exactly 
know them. But I’d like to.” 





That's another matter,” said Mr. Hollins, annoyed at having 
betrayed himself. 
[his type is decidedly a private—even a secret order. | had no 


right to say anything about it.” 
Still, you could see that a letter left here for them reached them, 
| suppose.” 

\fter some hesitation, the other agreed. Average Jones sat down to 
the composition of an epistle which should be sufficiently imperative 
without being too alarming. Having completed this delicate task to his 

atisfaction, he handed the result to Mr. Hollins. 
if you haven’t already struck off a proof of that line, youemight do 
he suggested. “I’ve asked the Farleys for a print of it; and | 
fancy they'll be sending for one.” 

Leaving the shop he went direct to a telegraph office. whence he des- 

patched two messages to Harwick. One was to the Rev. Peter Pren- 
The other was to the local chief of police. 

On the following afternoon Mr. Prentice stood trembling in the ante- 
room of the Ad-Visor’s suite. With the briefest word of greeting Aver- 
age Jones led him intovhis private office, where a white-faced, clear-eyed 
boy, with his head swathed in bandages, sat waiting. As. the Ad-Visor 
closed the door after him, he heard the breathless, boyish ‘‘ Hello, 
father,’’ merged in the broken cry of the Rev. Peter Prentice. Five 
minutes he gave father and son. When he returned to the room, carry- 


ing a loose roll of reddish paper, he was followed by a strange couple. 


- 1 Sap ation — 






A huddle and smudge of words from which 
adjectives darted out like dim flames amidst smoke 





Success Magazine 


The woman was plumply muscular. Her attractive face was both 
defiant and uneasy. Behind her strode a wiry man of forty: His chief 
claim to notice lay in an outrageously fancy waistcoat, which was ill- 
matched with his sober commonplace “ pepper-and-salt ” suit. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Farley: the Rev. Mr. Prentice,” said Average Jones in 
introduction. 

“The strangers in the wagon?”’ asked the clergyman quickly. 

“The same,” admitted the woman, briefly. 

The Rev. Mr. Prentice turned upon Farley. 
steal my boy away?” he demanded. 

“Did n’t want to. Had to,” replied that gentleman succinctly. 

“Let’s do this in order,” suggested Average Jones. “ The principal 
actor’s story first. Speak up, Bailey.” 

“Don’t know my own story,” said the boy with a grin. 
of it. 


“Why did’ you want to 


“Only part 
Mrs. Farley’s been awful good to me, takin’ care of me an’ all 


that. But she would n’t tell me how I got hurt or where I was when | 
woke up.” 
“Naturally. Well, we must piece it out amongst us. Now, Bailey, 


you were working over your reel the night the meteor fell, when—” 

“What meteor? | don’t know anything about.a meteor.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Average Jones, laughing. ‘‘ Stupid of 
me. For the moment | had forgotten that you were out of the world 
then. Well, about nine o’clock of the night you got the reel, you looked 
out of your window and saw a queer light over at the Tuxall place.” 

“That’s right. But say, Mr. Jones, how do 
you know about the light?” 

“ What else but a light could you have seen, 
on a pitch-black night?” counter-questioned 
Average jones with a smile. “And it must 
| have been something unusual, or you would n’t 


ee 


have dropped everything to go to it.” 

“That’s what!” corroborated the boy. ‘A 
kind of flame shot up from the ground. Then 
it spread a little. Then it went out. And 
there were people running around it.” 

“Ah! Someone must have got careless with 
the oil,” observed Average Jones. 

“ That fool Tuxall!’’ broke in Farley with an 
oath. ‘“ It was him gummed the whole game.” 

“Mr. Tuxall, I regret to say,” remarked 
Average Jones, “has left for parts unknown, 
probably foreseeing a charge of arson.” 

“ Arson?”’ repeated the Rev. Mr. Prentice in 
astonishment. 

“Of course. Only oil and matches could 
have made a barn flare up, after a three-days’ 
soaking, as his did. Now, Bailey, to continue. 
You ran across the fields to the Tuxall place 
and went around—let me see; the wind had 
shifted to the northeast—yes; to the northeast 
of the barn and quite a distance away. There 
you saw a man at work in his shirt.” 

“‘ Well—I’ll—be—jiggered !”’ said the boy in 
measured tones. “‘ Where were you hiding, 
Mr. Jones?” 

“Not behind the tree there, anyway,” returned the Ad-Visor with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ There is a tree there, | suppose?” 

“Yes; and there was something alive tied up in it with a rope.” 

“Well, not exactly alive,” returned Average Jones, ‘“‘ though the mis- 
take is a natural one.” 

“1 tell you, I know,” persisted Bailey. “ While Mr. and Mrs. Farley 
were workin’ over some kind of a box, | shinned up the tree.” 

“Bold young adventurer! And what did you find in the tree?” 

“One of the limbs was shakin’ and thrashin’. 1! crawled out on it. | 
guess it was kind o’ crazy in me, but | was goin’ to find out what was 
what if | broke my neck. There was a rope tied to it, and some big 
thing up above pullin’ and jerkin’ at it, tryin’ to get away. Pretty soon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Farley came almost under me. He says: ‘Is Tuxall all 
ready?’ and she says: ‘ He thinks we ought to wait half an hour. The 
streets ’Il be full of folks then.’ Then he says: ‘Well, I hate to risk it, 
but maybe it’s better.’ Just then, the rope gave a twist and came 
swingin’ over on me, and knocked me right off the limb. 1 gave a yell 
and then | landed. Next I knew I was in bed. And that’s all.” 

“Now I'll take up the wondrous tale,” said Average Jones. ‘‘ The 
Farleys, naturally discomfited by Bailey’s abrupt and informal arrival, 
were in a quandary. He was stunned. He might be dead. They got 
off his coat and waistcoat, perhaps to see if his back was broken (Farley 
nodded here), and finding him alive, tossed his clothes into the buggy, 
where Farley had left his own, and completed their necessary work. Of 
course, there was danger that Bailey might come to at any moment and 
ruin everything. So they worked at top speed, and left the final perfor- 
mance to Tuxall. In their excitement they forgot to find out from their 
accomplice who Bailey was. Consequently, they found themselves 
presently driving across country with an unknown and undesired white 
elephant of a boy on their hands. One of them conceived the idea of 
tossing his clothes upon the sea-beach to establish a false clue of 
[Continued on page 46] 
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congenital indifference; some serve in it 

spasmodically and at the touch ‘of‘ an 

intermittent conscience; some view it, I 
should judge, as a kind of diversion; some seek 
it for ther own preferment. 

To Wendell Phillips it was a sublime religion 
whereof he was the conscientious devotee, serv- 
ing without remission and performing with 
equal fidelity and ina spirit of joyous zeal all 
rites great or small. Liberty he loved with a 
kind of passion and a fervent loyalty that never 
wavered nor doubted; for unlike so many others 
of her followers, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burke 
and the rest, the years never chilled the fire in 
his breast. Out of his religion he made a creed 
broad enough for all aspects of life. For all 
public affairs he worshiped justice as the cure 
for evil; and it seemed to him that every victim 
of injustice anywhere in the world had an infalli- 
ble claim upon the utmost service of every true 
man. For the private walk, apart from the 
world, mercy, kindness and purity were the 
sure guides. 

He did not only the charity that came in his 
way to do, but sought abroad for occasions to 
practise the faith that was in him. For the 
most unfortunate victims of the present system 
of society, he had the genuine sympathy and 
broad personal tolerance that seems to come 
only to those that, like Phillips, have worked 
out for themselves the economic bases of all 
social ills. He felt no repugnance toward 
criminals and outcasts, understanding that these 
are merely the products of a system that 
darkens the whole earth with countless miseries. 
He knew that men are chiefly what their 
environments make them, and he turned his 
resentment upon the environments, not upon 
the stricken creatures that were sent out thence 
to prey upon the world. 


His Charity Knew no Social Boundaries 


When he was in Boston, it was his custom to 
go. about in the mornings unostentatiously from 
court to court and from prison to prison looking 
for unfortunate persons, first offenders and those 
that had plainly erred from necessity, with pur- 
pose to help and rescue them. Many a young man 
that had started wrong found his path reversed 
for him and never knew whose hand was reached 
out to him in the dark; and it was these ven- 
tures in practical charity, too little celebrated, 
that kept his purse lean and compelled him, in 
his own phrase, to spend his winters battling 
with snow-drifts as he toured the couniry 
delivering lectures. 

As a general rule, in this world of ours, the 
men that have been the great and enduring 
artists have been also lovers of Liberty, and the 
lovers of Liberty have been also of a full heart 
of compassion. If you are a follower of Shelley, 
the poet of Liberty, you have no doubt paused 
often (not always with undimmed eyes, very 
likely) above that story of. Shelley at Great 
Marlow when he alone befriended and cham- 
pioned the wretched girl that had been led 
astray. Note then its companion piece in the 
life of the orator of Liberty. 

Going home across Boston Common one night 


S= men view the human cause with 


Mr. Phillips was accosted by a courtezan. She 
looked in his face and then apologized for speak- 
ing tohim. “You are not of my kind,” she 
said, “but for the love of God, give me some 
money.” He stopped and talked with her; he 
was not ashamed, bearing in mind his Master 
and the Magdalene, to take her arm and walk 
with her while he questioned her; and he ended 
by providing her with shelter and employment 
until he had the satisfaction of seeing her eman- 
cipated and reformed. This is the one incident 
of the kind of which we have positive record, 
but we may be sure that it was not alone in his 
experience. 


“The Red Cross Knight of His Times” 


In all this he makes one think of such a 
knight as dear old Edmund Spenser dreamed, 
going about with unmixed devotion to do loyal 
service for some noble conception of duty. In- 
deed, | have stumbled here upon the very word 
that best describes him. “Sir Galahad,” a 
great poet named him in one of the fairest of 
all the tributes to his fame, and upon every one 
that saw him for the first time there was always, 
I think, an impression made of a something 
knightly about the man. “A courteous, kindly, 
but most courageous warrior,” another observer 
calls him, “the very Red Cross Knight of his 
times.”’ 

In the world~of ‘profits, employers and busi- 
ness, he continued to be the Ishmael, for with- 
out hint of turning, he went his way denouncing 
the system that bulwarked profits on one side 
and multiplied poverty on the other. Labor 
first’ and all the phases of its cause, and all the 
forces that preyed upon it, then temperance and 
woman suffrage were more and more the favorite 
themes of his addresses. I ought to give you a 
few specimens from these vigorous appeals. 
Here, for instance, is one on the burning eco- 
nomic issue of our day as well as his: 

“Let me tell you why | am interested in the 
labor question. Not simply because of the long 
hours of labor; not simply because of a specific 
oppression of a class. I sympathize with the 
sufferers there; | am ready to fight on their 
side. But I look out upon Christendom, with 
its three hundred millions of people, and I see 
that out of this number one hundred millions 
never had enough to eat. Physiologists tell us 
that this body of ours, unless it is properly fed, 
properly developed, fed with rich blood and care- 
fully nourished, does no justice to the brain. 
You can not make a bright man nor a good 
man in a starved body, and so this one-third of 
the inhabitants of Christendom, who have never 
had food enough, can never be what they 
should be. 


Plain Talk for Complacent Prosperity 


“Now I say that the social civilization which 
condemns every third man in it to be below the 
average in the nourishment God prepared for 
him did. not come from above; it came from 
below, and the sooner it goes down the better. 

“Come on this side of the ocean. You will 
find forty millions of people, and I suppose they 
are in the highest state of civilization; and yet 
it is not too much to say that out of that forty 





millions, ten millions, at least, who get up in the 
morning and go to bed at night, spend all the 
day in the mere effort to get bread enough to 
live. They have not elasticity enough, mind or 
body left to do anything in the way of intellec- 
tual or moral progress.” 

Since that time, of course, all the evil condi- 
tions that Mr. Phillips perceived and decried 
have vastly increased upon us. 

“That is why I say, lift a man, give him life, 
let him work eight hours a day, give him the 
school, develop his taste for music, give him a 
garden, give him beautiful things to see and 
good books to read, and you will starve out 
those lower appetites.” ‘‘So it is with women 
in prostitution. Poverty is the road to it; 
it is this that makes them the prey of the 
wealthy and the leisure of another class,” 
“Give a hundred women a good chance to 
get a good living, and ninety-nine of them will 
disdain to barter their virtue for gold.” 

He saw that poverty was the source of social 
evils and that poverty was unnecessary. Ob- 
serve how clearly he saw, also, the threat of the 
autocracy of wealth. 


A Visit from a French Reformer 


“| hail the Labor movement for two reasons; 
and one is that it is my only hope for democracy. 
At the time of the anti-slavery agitation, | was 
not sure whether we should come out of the 
struggle with one republic or two; but republics 
I knew we should still be. 1 am not so confi- 
dent, indeed, that we shall come out of this 
storm as a republic unless the Labor movement 
succeeds. Take a power like the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York Central Railroad, 
and there is no legislative independence that 
can exist in its sight. As well expect a green 
vine to flourish in a dark cellar as to expect 
honesty to exist under the shadow of those 
upas trees. Unless there is a power in your 
movement, industrially and politically, the last 
knell of democratic liberty in this Union is 
struck; for, as I said, there is no power in one 
State to resist such a giant as the Pennsylvania 
road.” 

Colonel Thomas Scott, of the Pennsylvania, 
was the J. Pierpont Morgan of his day, and of 
him Mr. Phillips said: 

“We have thirty-eight one-horse Legislatures 
in this country, and we have a man like Tom 
Scott, with three hundred and fifty million 
dollars in his hands; and if he walks through 
the States, they (the Legislatures) have no power. 
Why, he need not move at-all. If he smokes as 
Grant does, a puff of the waste smoke out of 
his mouth upsets the Legislature.” 

About this time he received a visit from 
Lucien Sanial, who had been one of the early 
republican patriots of France and was then a 
leader of the International, one of the first 
working men’s alliances. - Mr. ‘Sanial-explained 
the. scope and purposes and platform of the 
order in which he was’so much interested. Mr. 
Phillips listened until his visitor made an end 
and then reaching into his desk produced writ- 
ings and speeches of his own in. which he had 
advocated the identical principles of the Inter- 

[Continued on page 48] 
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HEN the _ barbarians overran 
Greece, desecrated her temples, 
and destroyed her beautiful works 


of art, even their savageness was 
somewhat tamed by the sense of beauty 


which prevailed everywhere. They broke 
her beautiful statues, it is true; but the 
spirit of beauty refused to die, and it trans- 


formed the savage heart and awakened 
even in the barbarian a new power. From 
the apparent death of Grecian art Roman 
art was born. “Cyclops forging iron for 
Vulcan can not stand against Pericles forging thought for Greece.” 
lhe barbarian club which destroyed the Grecian statues was no match 
for the chisel of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

What is the best education?” some one asked Plato many centuries 
ago. “It is,’ he replied, ‘‘that which gives to the body and to the soul 
all the beauty and all the perfection of which they are capable.” 

lhe life that would be complete; that would be sweet and sane, as 
well as strong, must be ornamented, softened and enriched by a love of 
the beautiful. 

here is a lack in the make-up of a person who has no appreciation of 
beauty, who does not thrill before a great picture or an entrancing sun- 
set, or a glimpse of beauty in nature. 

Savages have no appreciation of beauty. They have a passion for 
adornment, but there is nothing to show that their esthetic faculties 
are developed. They merely obey their animal instincts and passions. 

Sut as civilization advances, ambition grows, wants multiply, and higher 
and higher faculties show themselves, until, in 
the highest expression of civilization, we find 
aspiration and love of the beautiful most 
highly developed. We find it ‘manifested on 
the person, in the home, in the environment. 

The late’ Professor Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard University, one of the finest thinkers 
of his day, said that beauty had played an 
immense part in the development of the highest 
qualities in human beings; and that civiliza- 
tion could be measured by its architecture, 

ilpture and painting. 

\ remarkable instance of the elevating, 
refining influence of beauty has been demon- 
trated by a Chicago school-teacher, who fitted 
up in her school a “ beauty corner” for her pupils. It was furnished with 
a stained glass window, a divan covered with an Oriental rug, and a few 
fine photographs and paintings, among which was a picture of the Sistine 
Madonna. Several other esthetic trifles, artistically arranged, com- 
pleted the furnishings of the “beauty corner.” The children took great 
delight in their little retreat, especially in the exquisite coloring of the 
stained glass window. Insensibly their conduct and demeanor were 
affected by the beautiful objects with which they daily associated. 
(hey became more gentle, more refined, more thoughtful and consider- 
\ young Italian boy, in particular, who had been incorrigible 
the establishment of the ‘beauty corner,” became, in a short 
time, so changed and softened that the teacher was astonished. One 
day she asked him what it was that made him so good lately. Point- 
ing to the picture of the Sistine Madonna, the boy said, ‘“‘How can a 
feller do bad things when she’s looking at him?” 

Character is fed largely through the eye and ear. The thousand 
voices in nature of bird and insect and brook, the soughing of the wind 
through the trees, the scent of flower and meadow, the myriad tints 
in earth and sky, in ocean and forest, mountain and hill, are just as 
important for the development of a real man as the education he 
receives in the schools. If you take no beauty into your life through 
the eye or the ear to stimulate and develop your esthetic faculties, your 
nature will be hard, juiceless and unattractive. 

Beauty is a quality of divinity, and to live much with the_ beautiful 
is to live close to the divine. ‘‘ The more we see of beauty everywhere; 
in nature, in life, in man and child, in work and rest, in the outward and 
the inward world, the more we see of God (good).” 

[here are many evidences in the New Testament that Christ was. a 


before 


great lover of the beautiful, especially in nature. Was it not He 
who said: ‘Consider the lilies of the field; they toil not, neither 
do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these?” 


Back of the lily and the rose, back of the landscape, back of all 
beautiful things that. enchant us, there must be a great lover of the 
beautiful and a great beauty-principle. Every star that twinkles in 
the sky, every flower, bids us look behind it for its source, points us to 
the great Author of the beautiful. 


HAT an infinite satisfaction comes from begin- 

ning early in life to cultivate our finer qualities, 

to develop finer sentiments, purer tastes, more 

delicate feelings, the love of the beautiful in all its 
varied forms of expression ! 

One can make no better investment than the cul- 
tivation of a taste for the beautiful, for it will bring 
rainbow hues and enduring joys to the whole life. 
It will not only greatly increase one’s capacity for 
happiness, but also one’s efficiency. 
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B Q auty) 
into 
Life 


By) Oricon Swett Marden 


The love of beauty plays a very important 
part in the poised, symmetrical life. We 
little realize how much we are influenced 
by beautiful people and things. We may 
see them so often that they become com- 
mon in our experience and fail to attract 
much of our conscious attention, but every 
beautiful picture, every sunset and bit of 
landscape, every beautiful face and form and 
flower, beauty in any form, wherever we 
encounter it, ennobles and elevates character. 

There is everything in keeping the soul 


and mind responsive to beauty. It is a great refreshener, recuperator, 


life-giver, health promoter. 

Our American life tends to kill the finer sentiments; to discourage the 
development of charm and grace as well as beauty; it over-emphasizes 
the value of material things and under-estimates that of esthetic things, 
which are far more developed in countries where the dollar is not the God. 

As long as we persist in sending all the sap and energy of our being 
into the money-making gland or faculty and letting the social faculty, 
the esthetic faculty, lie dormant, and even die, we certainly can not 
expect a well-rounded and symmetrical life, for only faculties that are 
used, brain cells that are exercised, grow; all others atrophy. If the 
finer instincts in man and the nobler qualities that live in the higher 
brain are under-developed, and the coarser instincts which dwell in the 
lower brain close to the brute faculties are over-developed, man must 
pay the penalty of animality and will lack appreciation of all that is 
finest and most beautiful in life. 

“The vision that you hold in your mind, 
the ideal that is enthroned in your heart— 
this you will build your life by, this you will 
become.” It is the quality of mind, of ideals, 
and not mere things, that make a man. 

It is as essential to cultivate the esthetic 
faculties and the heart qualities as to cultivate 
what we call the intellect. The time will come 
when our children will be taught, both at home 
and in school, to consider beauty as a most 
precious gift, which must be preserved in 
purity, sweetness and cleanliness, and regarded 
as a divine instrument of education. 

There is no investment which will give such 
returns as the culture of the finer self, the devel- 
opment of the sense of the beautiful, the sublime, and the true; the 
development of qualities that are crushed out or strangled in the mere 
dollar-chaser. 

There are a thousand evidences in us that we were intended for 
temples of beauty, of sweetness, of loveliness, of beautiful ideas, and 
not mere storehouses for vulgar things. 

There is nothing which will pay so well as to train the finest and 
truest, the most beautiful qualities in us in order that we may see beauty 
everywhere and be able to extract sweetness from everything. 

Everywhere we go there are a thousand things to educate the best 
there is in us. Every sunset, landscape, mountain, hill and tree 
has secrets of charm and beauty waiting for us. In every patch of 
meadow or wheat, in every leaf and flower, the trained eye will see 
beauty which would ravish an angel. The cultured ear will find har- 
mony in forest and field, melody in the babbling brook, and untold plea- 
sure in all Nature’s songs. 

Whatever our vocation, we should resolve that we will not strangle all 
that is finest and noblest in us for the sake of the dollar, but that we 
will put beauty inio our life at every opportunity. 

Just in proportion to your love for the beautiful will you acquire its 
charms and develop its graces. The beauty thought, the beauty ideal, 
will outpicture themselves in the face and manner. If you are in love with 
beauty you will be an artist of some kind. Your profession may be to 
make the home beautiful and sweet, or you may work at a trade; but 
whatever your vocation, if you are in love with the beautiful, it will 
purify your taste, elevate and enrich your life and make you an artist 
instead of a mere artisan. 

There is no doubt that in the future beauty will play an infinitely greater 
part in civilized life than it hasthusfar. It is becoming commercialized 
everywhere. The trouble with us is that the tremendous material prizes 
in this land of opportunity are so tempting that we have lost sight of 
the higher man. We have developed ourselves along the animal side of 
our nature; the greedy, grasping side. The great majority of us are 
still living in the basement of our beings. Now and then one rises 
to the drawing-room. Now and then one ascends to the upper stories 
and gets a glimpse of the life beautiful, the life worth while. 

[Continued on page 41) 
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Aladdin and the 


IGHT had fallen over the city, but 
the work in the little tailor shop on 
the Bowery still went on. The toil- 
ing widow of Mustafa, the incor- 
porated valet of the Bachelor’s Aid Society, 
who had died the winter before, leaving 
his family with nothing but a few debts 
and his ironing-board, was wearily strug- 
gling with the last batch of undarned 
socks received that morning from the asso- 
ciation. She sighed deeply as she labored, 
for her fingers were sore with many stitches. 
“Heigho!”’ she murmured sadly. “* Why 
don’t these bachelors get married and have this 
sort of thing done at home, | wonder? This is 
the ten thousandth sock I have darned since 
Christmas, and as for the suspender buttons, 
the good Lord only knows how many of those 
] have sewed on. There ought to be a law 
compelling men to marry on penalty of having 
to do their own mending.” 
Poor woman! In the weariness of her spirit 


she little dreamed that she was growing petu- 


lant with her bread and butter. Suddenly she 
heard the door of the little shop without open, 
and her son Aladdin entered, a great, buoyant 
lad of twenty, cheerful of spirit and a good 
deal of a giant physically. 

“Well, Worthless,” she said, with an affec- 
tionate glance into his fine eyes, ‘‘ where have 
you been all day?” 

“Looking for work, mother, as usual,” said 
the young man, throwing a small package on 
the table. ‘And you?” 

“The same old drudgery, dear,”’ she replied, 
with a sigh. “Did you have any luck?” 

““No, mother dear, not a bit,’”’ replied Aladdin. 

“Do you mean to tell me that in all this 
great city there is no work of any kind that a 
hale, hearty, hungry boy like you can get to 
do?” she demanded. 

“Plenty of it, mother,” replied the boy. 
“Plenty of it, but nothing in my special line. Lots 
of snow-shoveling jobs, and a position as guard 
on the Subway were offered me, but | can not 
demean myself by taking anything of that sort, 
Mummsy dear. Father in the last days of his 
life spent too many hours teaching me how to 
raise mushrooms under glass for me to dishonor 
his memory by undertaking labor that is be- 
neath that in artistic quality, and just at present 
Ican not find anybody in all this city who wants 
a helper in mushroom culture.” 

“Then we shall have to go supperless to 
bed,” sighed the poor woman. ‘Not a penny 
in the house and the pantry bare. O, Aladdin, 
Aladdin, why will you not give up this false 
pride of yours and get some kind of a job that 
will at least feed yourself and help me pay the 
rent?” 

The boy was silent. He had had this same 
argument with his mother time and time and 
again, and he was quite aware of the futility of 
speech in trying to overcome her objections to 
what she termed his incorrigible idleness. 

“What have vou in the package?” the woman 
asked, after a prolonged silence. 

“1 don’t know,” replied Aladdin. “I picked 
it up outside the stage door of the Helicon 
Theater. I saw it lying in the snow and I 
brought it along with me. It is probably some 
kind of a make-up box belonging to one of the 
performers. If there is any reward offered in 
any of the morning papers for its return, maybe 
I shall earn a few honest pennies by taking it 
back to its owner.” 

His mother busied herself with the string, 
and in a moment it came untied and a small 
brass lamp rolled out of the brown paper cov- 
ering. It was very dirty and much battered. 
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“*Humph!" said 
she, scornfully 


‘“‘Humph!” said she, scornfully gazing at the 
homely little object. “I don’t think anybody 
will be foolish enough to offer a reward for a 
trumpery little thing like that.” 

“Ah, well,” said Aladdin, gazing out of the 
shop window at the scurrying crowds on the 
sidewalk, ‘“ it might be worse, Mummsy dear. We 
at least have a roof over our heads this night, 
which is more than some of those poor wretches 
have, and unless | am very much mistaken, this 
storm that is upon us is going to be a bliz- 
zard.”” 

In very truth a blizzard had descended upon 
the city. All the transportation lines were 
blocked and over on Broadway all traffic had 
been tied up for hours. Thanks to the elevated 
railway structure, this portion of the Bowery 
still remained passable. Even this was momen- 
tarily piling higher and higher with the snow, and 
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the wind was in one of its most violently 
rampageous moods. 

“How would you feel if your little 
Aladdin had a job as a chauffeur on a night 
like this?’’ the lad went on. 

The poor woman shuddered and was about 
to reply, when a terrific crash from without 
drove all thought of words from her mind. 
Hastily running to the window, she, too, 
peered out into the street for a moment over 
Aladdin’s shoulder, but only for a moment, 
for in an instant the boy was up and making 

for the door of the little tailor shop. A heavy lim- 
ousine car lay overturned upon its side upon the 
walk, its wheels having skidded on the slippery, 
snow-covered pavement, and striking the curb, 
toppled completely over. Aladdin, with the agility 
of a small monkey, soon mounted to the upper side 
of the overturned vehicle, and opening the door 
had assisted a beautifully arrayed young woman, 
possibly a year or two younger than himself, 
from within, and after her, fuming and condemn- 
ing his luck and the world in general, a gray- 
haired and apparently irascible old gentleman. 

“Mother!” cried Aladdin, as the girl fainted 
in his arms, “come quickly. The young lady 
has fainted.” 

The good woman needed no second bidding. 
She hastened to his side, and the limp form of 
the young girl was carried in her strong, moth- 
erly arms into the little back room behind the 
tailor shop, which formed their only home. 
Shortly afterward the old gentleman came also, 
ushered in by Aladdin. 

“She is safe?” cried he, with an anxious 
glance at the prostrate form of his daughter. 

“Perfectly so, sir,”’ replied Aladdin’s mother. 
“She has only fainted. Won’t you sit down, 
sir?’’ she added. ‘‘ You look a little shaken up 
yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said the old gentleman, gazing 
around the room vainly in search of a chair. 
‘“‘ Ah—what shall | sit down on, madame?” 

“Try the stove, sir,” laughed Aladdin. 
may warm it up a bit.” 

The old man gazed frowningly at the boy, 
not relishing such levity at so serious a moment, 
and Aladdin, slightly embarrassed by his own 
frivolity, tried*to cover his confusion by seizing 
the lamp that had fallen from the package, and 
polishing its highly oxidized surface by rubbing 
it on the patched knee of his trousers. And 
then a strange thing came to pass. At the 
moment of the first attrition between his knee 
and the little brass lamp, the room seemed to 


“It 


“You rubbed the lamp, I believe?” 





a gray mist and in its.gath- 
ths Aladdin perceived the 
of a blackamoor grad- 
ng shape. 
the dickens!” muttered 
himself as the strange 
1 rose up before him, rub- 
yes to make sure that he 
“What do you want?” 
d, springing to his feet as 
approached him. 

e come in response to your 
‘replied the blackamoor, 
ir orders, sir.” 

n grinned broadly at this. 

of his ever giving orders 
ly seemed so very absurd. 

ess, he fell in with the 
the hour. 

geht, Sambo,”’ he returned. 

; gentleman achair. There 

in extra one: up-stairs in 
room.” 

lackamoor disappeared for 

and shortly returned 
with him the desired piece 
re 
1k you,” said the old gentle- 
he took his seat with an uneasy glance 
iim. The situation was not altogether 
ilarming features. As for Aladdin, you 
knocked him over with a palm-leaf 
istonished was he at this unusual devel- 


h I'd asked for something to eat,” he 
1 to himself. 

lo |,” observed the old gentleman. 
ve five hundred dollars just now for a 


ought to get one studded with dia- 

t that price,” laughed Aladdin, and then 

1 joke he turned to the blackamoor. 

; gentleman five hundred dollars’ worth 

1 eggs, Sambo,” he said. 

i or soft, sir?” asked the genie. 
minutes,” said the old gentleman. 

» made a low salaam to Aladdin, and 
he returned four minutes later fol- 
even other blackamoors just like him, 

urrying a large wicker hamper on his 

These they deposited in various 

room, and gravely opening them, 

| to the astounded gaze of Aladdin and 
iown guest hundreds of eggs, steam- 
though freshly taken from. the pot. 
isa half-portion, sir,” said Sambo, ad- 

Aladdin. ‘‘We will return with the 

r in a minute, sir.” 

- t wait a second,” said Aladdin, scratch- 

vead in bewilderment at the sight of so 
s obtained with such ease. “‘It may 
these will be enough for the time being. 
the old chap. Excuse me, Mr.— er— 
| did n’t catch your name, sir.” 
Major Bondifeller, president of the 
Mints of North America,” ‘replied the 
tleman. “A person not to be trifled 
ung man, as you probably know very 


the 


lin gasped, as well he might. Here 
Rufus Bondifeller, reputed to be the 
man in the world, a guest in_ his 
fast-failing little remnant of a tailor 


g-glad to mum-meet you, sir,” stam- 
\laddin. ‘‘ Do vou think there ’s enough 
re to satisfy your hunger? There ap- 
» be $250 worth here now, but if you 
ie rest served immediately— ”’ 
it heavens, no!” roared Bondifeller. 
n | said I'd give five hundred dollars for 
1 egg | was merely speaking figura- 
\ rich man can’t eat any more boiled 
t a sitting than a poor man; fact is, 
time he can’t eat as many without a 
ttack of angina pectoris.” 
right,” said Aladdin, resolved to carry 





“* What does this mean?" 
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off the extraordinary situation with an outward 
nonchalance, in spite of the inner turmoil that 
kept his brain whirling. ‘‘ You need n’t bother 
about the rest of those eggs now, Sambo. Major 
Bondifeller can get along on these.” 

The blackamoor and his companions disap- 
peared even as they had come, apparently irre- 
spective of doorways, and utterly regardless of 
walls. They seemed merely to melt through 
whatever solid substances there might be be- 
tween themselves and annihilation. As for 
Major Bondifeller, as he observed these strange 
developments, his face grew set and rigid. He 
eyed every movement of the blackamoors with 
uneasy attention until they had vanished from 
sight, and then his flashing eye was riveted 
upon Aladdin. Finally he spoke, sharply and 
to the point. 

“Well,” he snapped, “ how much?” 

Aladdin started. The icy tone of the speak- 
er’s voice chilled him, and it was so peremptory 
that he felt for the moment as if he had been 
stung by the lash. 

“How much what?” he said finally, sum- 
moning up all his courage to face the appar- 
ently angry millionaire. 

“Don’t try to evade the point,”’ retorted the 
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major, coldly. ‘“‘Let’s get through 
with the business as quickly as we 
can. It is plain as a pikestaff to 
anybody having half an eye that, 
taking advantage of our mishap, 
you have lured my daughter and 
myself in here for your own profit. 
No man keeps such a villainous look- 
ing gang of niggers on hand with an 
honest purpose. So what are your 
demands ?” 

Aladdin laughed in spite of his 
disturbed frame of mind at the 
major’s suspicions. It was such an 
absurd idea that he could be at the 
head of a badger-gang, and yet, 
after all, he could not deny a cer- 
tain sort of reasonableness in the 
notion from Major Bondifeller’s point 
of view. Again taking the lamp 
casually in his hand, more as an 
outlet for his embarrassment than 
for any other reason, he gave-it a 
second rub and started to answer 
the major’s question, but as before, 
the mist again appeared, and from 
its musty depths the blackamoor 
took shape and salaamed before him. 

“Well, what is it now, Sambo?” demanded 
Aladdin, frowning at the intruder. 

“Your orders, sir,” said the blackamoor. 
“You rubbed the lamp, I believe?” 

Aladdin’s heart leaped into his mouth. He 
had rubbed the lamp twice, and twice had it 
brought bim aid! Surely, there must be some 
magic about this. 

*“ What if | did rub the lamp?” he queried 
in a tremulous voice. “ What’s that got to do 
with you ?”’ 

“| and my comrades are slaves of the lamp, 
as Your Highness very well knows,” replied the 
blackamoor. ‘“‘ Whatever your commands, the 
United Order of Amalgamated Genii must 
obey.” 

“Hooray!” cried Aladdin, dancing a wild 
fandango about the room. ‘‘Who wants the 
handsome waiter?” 

As the full import of his new-found treasure 
dawned upon his mind, the lad’s ecstasy bade 
fair to surpass all bounds, but the chilling voice 
of Bondifeller served to.calm his effervescing 
spirit. 

“| want nothing but your proposition, so 
that | may get out of this den as speedily as 
possible,” he was saying. ‘‘] am not a man to 
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beat about the bush, and | realize that you have 
got me. What is it you demand?” 

“First and foremost, civility,” said Aladdin 
boldly, a sense of his own power sweeping over 
him and giving him confidence. “I guess you'll 
find that harder to negotiate than a check for a 
considerable sum, Major Bondifeller, cash being 
a commoner commodity with you than civility. 
Now, as a matter of fact, sir,’ the lad went on, 
“| had your daughter carried in here out of that 
raging blizzard so that my mother could give 
her the attention she needed. You I| brought 
in also with no more knowledge of who you were, 
and with no more idea of financially profiting 
by your accident, than if you had been one of 
those unfortunate tramps out on the Bowery 
there. But now that you have put the idea in 
my mind that, perhaps, after all, nobody ever 
does anything unselfishly in this world, | will 
make certain demands of you. To begin with, 
you may pay me $250 for those eggs, and as a 
mere act of ordinary generosity, you may tip 
the handsome. waiter fifty dollars. 1 under- 
stand too, sir, that you are the proprietor of 
these ten city blocks in which I and about 
twenty thousand of my neighbors are housed ?”’ 

“1 believe I do own considerable property 
hereabouts,”’ said the millionaire, sullenly, 
“ though I can’t say off-hand whether | do or not. 
My agents look after my smaller investments.” 

“Well,” said Aladdin, “it don’t make any 
difference to me whether you remember what 
you own or not. The results so far as you are 
concerned will be the same. 
these ten blocks of houses torn down and re- 
placed by model tenements, turning the alternate 
blocks into city parks for the children to play in.” 

“But suppose | don’t own ’em?”’ protested 
Bondifeller. 

“What you don’t own, Major Bondifeller,” 
returned Aladdin, “‘is too trifling a detail for us 
to worry over. So long as you don’t own me | 
don’t care a pickled herring what you do own. 
If it turns out upon investigation that any of 
these pigpens on these ten city squares belong 
to anybody else, buy ’em.” 

“Buy ’em?” snarled Bondifeller. ‘‘ How can 
I buy ’em if the other man won't sell?” 

“With money,” said Aladdin; ‘“‘the same 
stuff you always use to buy anything else you 
happen to want, from an oil-painting or a 
Japanese porcelain up to a State Legislature or 
a man’s conscience.” 

“And if I don’t agree?’’ demanded the old 
man, a truculent glare in his eye, an eye before 
which the so-called powerful men of the earth 
had trembled more than once in the past. 

Aladdin returned the gaze unflinchingly. 
Once more he rubbed the lamp, and the genie 
appeared as before. 

“Sambo,” said the lad, calmly, with a wink 
at the slave, ‘“‘is dungeon number thirty-seven 
on the fifteenth tier below the Subway occupied 
to-night ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the blackamoor, with a grin. 

“Very well, then,” said Aladdin, coldly. 
“You may provide a special escort of fifteen of 
your best and most reliable genii and have them 
take this young lady to her home at Zoocrest, 
Central Park East, taking care that nothing 
shall occur either to frighten her or to make her 
uncomfortable in any way. Meanwhile, you 
yourself, with five of our biggest huskies, will 
file this gentleman here away for the night in 
dungeon number thirty-seven, as aforesaid.” 

“As Your Highness directs,” replied the 
obedient blackamoor. 

In.a moment the still prostrate form of Miss 
Bondifeller was borne gently from the room and 
placed in a large touring-car that suddenly 
materialized without, and shortly Bondifeller, 
sitting ruefully alone in the little back room, 
could hear it chugging up the snowbound street 
at as lively a pace as any racer ever struck 
upon the smoothest of boulevards. It was in- 
deed an illuminating exhibition of the remark- 


able resources of this extraordinary young mau, .. wish,” laughed Aladdin. 


You will have - 


and, strange to say, a contemplation of it gave — 


the old gentleman a curious sense of pleasure. 
To be sure, he appeared to be in rather a bad 
predicament, but all the same it was a_ novel 
sensation to him to encounter somebody who 
apparently did not fear him. This was an 
emotion that he had not enjoyed for many 
years, and it was not without its titillation. 

“| guess you’ve got me, young man,” he 
said, rather meekly, when Aladdin returned. 

“TI guess that’s a good guess,” retorted 
Aladdin, nonchalantly. ‘‘There’s only one 
answer to the question that confronts you, and 
you've lit on it the very first time. I don’t 
intend to be at all vindictive, Major Bondi- 
feller,” he continued, “‘ but a little lesson in arbi- 
trary power is n’t going to do you a bit of harm, 
so just make up your mind to take your medi- 
cine, and let’s save our breath to talk of more 
important things. First thing, 
Mother, please lay covers for three—” 

“But, my son,” began the poor woman, who, 
in caring for the unconscious girl, had seen 
nothing of what was going on, “we haven’t a 
morsel of food in the—’”’ 

“Do as I say, mother,” said Aladdin quickly. 
“Sambo will attend to the rest.” 

“Gone clean out of his head, poor laddy !” 








Change 


By MARTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


A FLUTE-NOTE, high and fine, 
A lily of delight, 
A star-fleck in the night, 

A trail of passion-vine, 
A rose of flame, 


Love came. 


A FOND beatitude, 
.A singing through the night, 
A never-dimming light, 

A choral of the blood 
By happy heart-beats played, 
Love stayed. 


A™ and ragged ghost 

Within a closing door, 

Daring to look once more, 
Yet daring not the frost, 

White, o’er the world bespent, 


Love went. 

















I’m hungry.’ 








murmured his mother, hastening, nevertheless, 
to fulfil his commands, merely as a means of 
keeping him quiet. Meanwhile, Aladdin, seizing 
the faithful lamp, gave it another rub, and 
when the blackamoor appeared he ordered a 
royal repast—so royal, indeed, that old Major 
Bondifeller’s eyes nearly popped out of his head 
as he ran over the order. A few suppers of 
that sort would have bankrupted even so 
flourishing a concern as’ the United Mints of 
North America. 
“Any favorite dish you'd 
major?” asked Aladdin genially. 
The old man’s eyes filled with tears at this 
exhibition of kindness, even at*this moment 
when they were practically enemies at swords’ 
points. He could not remember :in his own line 
of effort in many years that -he had. himself 
ever extended any consideration to a fallen foe. 
“Why, I don’t know,” said he, his voice 
growing husky with emotion. . “Sometimes in 
the midst of all the luxury 1am“ enjoying to- 
day my mind runs back to those, early days on 
the old farm when my mothet’s. apple pies 
seemed to be the perfection of culinary art.” 
“Say no more, major; you’ shall have your 
Then turning to the 


like to add, 
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waiting attendant, he added, “‘Sambo, you may 
‘ add to that order one full portion of pallid pip- 
pin pie for pale people, with a glass of butter- 


milk on the side.” 


An hour later the happy little party—for Ma- 
jor Bondifeller had warmed up considerably 


under the exhilarating influence of his strange 


surroundings—broke up with a sense of reple- 
tion that neither Aladdin nor his poor mother 


, hadenjoyed for many years. Indeed it is doubt- 


ful if the young man himself had ever had so 
square a meal as that in all his life’ before. 
Over the cigars, Bondifeller tried to take up the 
thread of their before-dinner discourse. 

“As for that business suggestion of yours,” 
he began, flicking the ash airily from the end of 
his cigar, but Aladdin stopped him. 

‘| make it a rule never to talk business at or 
immediately after dinner, major,” he said, re- 
provingly. “The hour is late and dungeon 
number thirty-seven awaits you. I trust you 
will sleep well. Sambo, show this gentleman to 
his room.” 

“ But—”’ began Bondifeller. 

“On your way, Sambo,” said Aladdin. “And 
remember, that if this gentleman turns up miss- 
ing in the morning you lose your union card. 
Good-night.” 

When Aladdin awoke the following morning 
it was only natural that he should regard the 
events of the night before as nothing more than 
a fantastic dream, and he was chuckling softly 
to himself over its manifest absurdities, when 
all of a sudden he spied the lamp on the table 
of his humble little room. He eved it keenly 
for a few minutes and then springing from the 
bed he seized it in his left hand and began rub- 
bing it feverishly with his right. As had in- 
variably happened before, the genie responded 
on the instant. 

“Your orders, Your Highness,” he said. 

Aladdin scratched his head in sheer bewilder- 
ment, but pulling himself together by a strong 
effort of will, he answered, somewhat haughtily: 

“Send a maid to my mother’s room imme- 
diately,” said he, “ with instructions to replenish 
her wardrobe at once with whatever things she 
may choose to ask for, and you may yourself 
bring me my new frock coat, with the lavender 
trousers and the white piqué vest. You may 
lay out my best shirred-front shirt and my 
mauve tie, and see that my silk socks match the 
latter. 1 shall wear my patent-leather shoes 
this morning, and if my silk hat shows any signs 
of wear, get me a new one.” 

“Yes, Your Highness,” said the blackamoor. 
“And will Your Grace breakfast ?” 

“Yes,” said Aladdin. “Have breakfast on 
the table in one hour from now—fried eggs, 
buckwheat cakes, tenderloin steak and a little 
salt fish. I desire also to have Major Bondifeller 
at breakfast with me, and mind you tell him 
not to keep me waiting.” 

“As Your Highness wills,”” said the blacka- 
moor, retiring. 

Aladdin’s orders were fulfilled to the letter, 
and after the breakfast was over he summoned 
the genie with a considerable flourish, which 
deeply impressed his guest. 

“‘ Now, Sambo,” said he, “I want you to take 
the limousine, go up to the St. Gotham Hotel 
and inform the proprietor that Monsieur, Le Duc 
di Lumiere, will arrive there with his mother, 
the Countess de Bougie and suite, precisely at 
noon, and desires the best accommodations the 
house can provide. To inspire confidence, you 
would better take a few diamond necklaces with 
you and deposit them for safe keeping at the 
office ; and while you are about it, I’d like a 
couple of thousand dollars for pocket-money.” 

As he gave these orders Aladdin scarcely 
dared look at the genie, for fear of rebellion, but 
they seemed to make no impression at all upon 
the blackamoor, who merely bowed his acquies- 
cence and handed Aladdin a bag full of gold 
pieces. As for the major, who had passed a 

[Continued on page 45) 
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[’HERe’s nothing like getting word from the people. 
ngress had hardly been called to order when 
Aldrich announced that he was for a tariff- 

ssion plan. Senator Lodge joined him, and it 
developed that the standpatters 


yn - generally had completely sur- 
oh, Sneng rendered on this proposition. 
from Home They had heard from home. 
Democrats, however, are very 

opposed to the plan on principle. They want 


t-for-revenue revision, and insist that a tariff 
sion is undemocratic and probably unconsti- 


| s than four years President Taft has named four 

tices of the United States Supreme Court, and in 

has promoted Associate Justice Edward 

3s White to be Chief Justice. His appointments 

are Horace H. Lurton of Tennessee, 

Charles E. Hughes of New York, 

Willis Vandevanter of Wyoming 

and Joseph Rucker Lamar of 

Georgia. As now composed the 

icludes these as named, with Justices Harlan, 

icKenna, Holmes and Day. Much speculation has 

red to determine whether the court is more 

progressive,”’ but with small success. Justice 

levanter helped the eighth circuit bench decide the 

1 Securities and Standard Oil cases in favor of 

rnment, but has been decidedly conservative in 

ther interstate commerce and anti-trust actions. 

e Hughes is commonly set down a Progressive and 

Lurton decidedly a reactionary. Justice Lamar 

known quantity, save that association and affil- 

justify expectation of distinct conservatism. It 

t easy to find much hope that the court has been 

y modernized in its social and economic percep- 

The elevation of Justice Harlan to Chief Justice 

iid have been a peculiarly gracious and deserved 

to the greatest Federal judge of his time, and an 

ce of the purpose of President Taft to line the 

t up with present-day thought. Instead of making 

ippointment. Mr. Taft seems to have practically 

sed the Chief Justiceship to Mr. Hughes, and then 

| to keep the promise, greatly to the disaffection, it 
id, of Mr. Hughes. 

reorganized court has awaiting it a long list of 

st important cases since reconstruction days. 

heir decisions will be the conclusive word on pretty 

rly the entire constructive program of the Roosevelt 

the interstate commerce laws, the anti-trust prose- 

, the employers’ liability act,etc. Its disposition 

vard the big questions of the day can not very long 

ept uncertain. 


Supreme Court 
Reorganization 


\ NeY-GENERAL WICKERSHAM asks more money 
nforce the Sherman and other laws for regula- 
‘rporate business, and ought to get it. He has 
getting value out of the money he has spent thus 
far. The justice department was 
never so busy in attacking trusts— 
the biggest and most powerful of 
them, too. Mr. Wickersham, it 
must be said, »has sadly . fooled 
ple who thought his department was going to be 
rst friend to the octopus. It has scared the life 

f half the octopi, and is after more. 

Secretary of War Dickinson made a sensational report 

his country is in a scandalous state of unprepared- 
r war, liable to be invaded on the Pacific side, 

| demanded more money for defense. The Navy 
ient asks $23,000,000 for increase of the navy, 

| Secretary Meyer recommends important plans for 

proving business ‘and administrative methods. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock has brought the post- 

department more nearly to.a paying basis, and 
magazine postal rates raised and a rural parcels 

t established. 

Secretary of the Interior Ballinger favors leasing of 
ind gas lands belonging to the public. domain. 
etary of Commerce and Labor Nagel. strongly 
nmends the establishment of a civil pension list, to 

care of superannuated employees in the civil 


vite. 


The Cabinet 
Reports 


t 


- Expensive Anti- 


When Congress met, House Democrats promptly 

began dodging the question of whether, when 
they came into control, they would establish a com- 
mittee on committees, and take the power of commit- 
tee appointment away from the 
Speaker. It developed that many 
of them opposed this reform. Im- 
mediately the country began to 
make itself heard. Bonfires were 
lighted under balky statesmen, and before a fortnight 
had passed all the leaders had issued announcements 
that, in deference to the manifest wish of the people, 
the Democrats would, when they came into control, 
amend the rules so as to provide for naming of com- 
mittees by the House rather than the Speaker. It was 
a striking victory for public sentiment, won in short 
order. It means that the House is now well on the 
way to effective reform of its procedure. 


House Democrats 
See A Great Light 
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"THe vindication of Secretary Ballinger was. a serious 

draft on the made-up stock of whitewash. The 
investigating committee, after taking thousands of pages 
of testimony in the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 
brought in three reports. The 
majority or Tory report completely 
exonerated Ballinger—and indorsed 
all the Pinchot policies. -. The 
Democratic minority found Bal- 
linger unfit for his office. Mr. Madison, insurgent 
Republican, found much the same. but in different 
words. The most cynical comment on the whole pro- 
ceeding was. the observation by Mr. Pinchot that ‘‘on 
the very day when the committee was appointed, the 
newspapers accurately forecasted its division, and the 
substance of the reports!” Another suggestive ap- 
praisal of Mr. Ballinger’s public services was afforded by 
President Taft, who in his message announced that he 
entirely disagreed with Mr. Ballinger’s policy for han- 
dling the coal lands of the public domain. 


The Ballinger 
Whitewash 


[F THE supply of whitewash holds out, Senator Lorimer 

of Illinois will probably get his coat. The Senate 
elections committee after much investigation reported 
that it had not found that enough votes were bought 
for Mr. Lorimer to justify throw- 
ing him out of his seat, and any- 
how, that it was n’t convinced that 
Mr. Lorimer in person bought them! 
A mincrity of Beveridge and Frazier 
ventured disapproval of the whole business of buying 
votes for Senators. There is promise of a big fight by 
Insurgents, who propose to force the Senate on record 
in this case. Desperate efforts were made to prevent 
any minority report. In that cvent, no record vote cf 
the Senate would have been necessary to give Lorimer 
his seat. Plans are framing to make a big issue of the 
case, and to fight the reelection, on high moral grounds, 
of every Senator who votes to keep Lorimer in the 
Senate. Fine situation we are coming to, if+a Senator 
is to have his seat challenged merely because a few 
people who voted for him confess that they were paid 
to do so! 


Some Left for 
Lorimer 


Whretuer anything comes of the Lorimer investigation 

or not, there is going to be a real investigation in 
Wisconsin. It seems that the anti-La Follette com- 
mittee spent $114,600 trying to beat La Follette. It 
polled 42,000 votes against him in 
the primaries... La Follette spent 
$5,260, and. got 144,000 votes. 
Now. the La Follette Legislature is 
going to investigate whence that 
$114,000 came, who collected: it, how it was spent, and 
all about it. Report .is tha’ big interests which were 


La Follette Votes 


_anxious to defeat La Follette because he favored corpor- 


ation regulation and downward revision of the tariff 
raised the. money. The Taft' administration took an 


. active part in the effort to beat him, withdrawing all 


patronage and sending Vice-President Sherman to Wis- 


_consin to speak against La Follette and to tell the people 


that Taft didn’t want the pompadour Senator re- 
elected. 





ast summer Senator Aldrich was accused of being 
financially interested in the rubber trust, and flatly 
denied it. From the books of the corporations now 
comes the positive information that the Senator is a 
considerable stockholder in the 
United States Rubber Company, 
aud a very heavy holder in the 
International Rubber Company. 
Senator Aldrich increased the du- 
ties on rubber manufactures in the tariff bill, but left 
raw rubber on the free list. That is, his raw-rubber 
company continues to get its materials free, but his 
manufacturing company gets its monopoly strengthened 
and profits raised by a boost in the tariff. All this 
Senator Aldrich denied when it was charged against 
him last summer. 

It is worth while to recall here that the original dis- 
coverer of the Aldrich rubber scandal was the late 
Senator Dolliver. He dug up the facts and used them in 
a speech which attracted small attention. Then Senator 
Bristow used them and caused a sensation, forcing 
Aldrich to the disavowal latterly proved false. A fair 
survey of all the facts surrounding this affair of States- 
man Aldrich working for the pocketbook of Financier 
Aldrich, inspires wonderment whether the process of 
impeachment would not stand an application in such a 
case, and teach a useful lesson. 


"Test various Senatorial election scandals, plus the 

serious probability of reactionary Senators, being 
sent up from various States where ‘‘ reform” won at 
the polls, have greatly strengthened the demand for 
a constitutional amendment to 
permit direct election of Senators. 
The Senate may even pass the 
resolution to that effect. A poll has 
shown the body very evenly di- 
vided, and such men as Root, Gallinger and Aldrich have 
been working hard to prevent the resolution getting 
favorable consideration. 


“"THe way to be strong in war,” said a British ad- 

miral, ‘‘is to save in peace a nation’s money.” 
This expressive statement of a profound truth might 
well be the motto of the trustees of Andrew Carnegie’s 
munificent donation to the cause 
of peace. It is a business man’s 
gift in a business age; its manage- 
ment is to be in the hands of busi- 
ness men. To what ‘better use could the income of 
Mr. Carnegie’s ten-million-dollar fund be devoted than 
to the collection and dissemination of information as to 
the money cost to the world of war and preparation 
for war. 

It has been said that no nation, even the victorious 
one, can afford the financial cost of war. Germany 
paid a fearful toll for her victory over France; Japan 
to-day is facing the dire consequences of her victori- 
ous conflict with Russia. Yet it is scarcely less true 
that no nation can afford to be prepared for war. 
Lloyd George, the British Chancellor, says the world is 
spending two and a quarter billion dollars per year in 
armed peace. Britain is navy-poor, Germany’s war 
bill is intolerable, Italy and Turkey, suffering for 
schools, groan under the cost of armies and navies. 
America, more fortunate on the military side, spends 
vast millions in battle-ships that are junk to-morrow and 
for pensions that seem to go on forever. 

Carnegie’s ten million dollars look trivial beside this 
sum, but if the business men of his new ‘‘ peace trust” 
will only help to make these facts known, the common 
man who pays the bill will put the everlasting quietus 
upon the doctrine that the surest guarantee of peace is 
preparedness for war. 


Why Not Im- 
peach Aldrich? 


Hope For 
Direct Election 


The Peace Trust 


[¥ at least four cities of the country the holiday week 

was not a time of unmixed happiness. Disaster 
seemed for a time to be epidemic. A mysterious explo- 
sion in a New York Central power house in New York 
City killed upward of ten people, 
injured over one hundred and cost 
a great loss of property. Disas- 
trous fires took place in three 
cities, resulting in the loss of the 
lives of thirty-one firemen in Chicago, of three in Cin- 
cinnati and of seven in Philadelphia. A boiler explosion 


Fire and 
Sudden Death 


near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, resulted in the death of 
sixteen men. The month was marked also by several 
disasters abroad, notably the coal mine explosion in 
Lancashire, England, in which three hundred and 
eighty lives were lost, and a steamship wreck off the 
coast of Sweden, resulting in a dozen deaths. 
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EVERYTHING points to victory for the public in the 

matter of proposed increases of freight rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, sweepingly reorgan- 
ized, is hearing arguments on the matter and is expected 
to give rather prompt decisions. 
A few weeks ago the outcome 
seemed dubious. But the changes 
in the Commission’s personnel 
make forecasting easier. Com- 


Commerce Com- 
mission Changes 


missioner Cockrell has retired and has been replaced by- 


B. H. Meyer, a La Follette economist from Wisconsin. 
Chairman Knapp has been promoted to the Court of 
Commerce, and his place filled by C. C. McChord of 
Kentucky, a distinctively Progressive former member of 
the railroad commission of that State. Indications are 
that on the general principle of permitting the increase 
in rates, the Commission will have at least five members 
to announce a negative, and gossip of Commission 
circles is that the ruling will more likely be unanimous. 

The promotion of Chairman Knapp is altogether for- 
tunate. He has long been too much of a pro-railroad 
thinker for the Commission. On the other hand he is 
thoroughly committed to the view that the Court of 
Commerce must give the narrowest review. to the 
decisions of the Commission ; therefore he is a desirable 
Chief Justice of the Commerce Court. 


N THE famous suit of the Government to dissolve the 
anthracite coal railroad trust, the Supreme Court 
rendered a sort of double-edged verdict. It held that 
the coal railroads were not guilty of doing anything 
wrong, but ordered that the Tem- 
Anti-Trust Cases Pie Iron Company be dissolved as 
a combination in restraint of trade. 
Progress The Temple Iron Company is the 
clearing-house through which the 
anthracite trust has operated, exactly as the packers’ 
trust has operated through the National Packing Com- 
pany. The Government not only claims a big victory 
over the anthracite trust, but declares that the precedent 
assures victory over the packing trust. 

When on the heels of this decision the Government 
dismissed its suit to dissolve the National Packing Com- 
ing, there was much wonderment. It looked like a 
backward step just when victory was assured. It was 
explained, however, that the civil suit was getting 
complicated with the criminal actions against the 
packers. There was danger that the civil action would 
be forced to trial first, and that the indicted meat 
barons, by giving testimony in it, would render them- 
selves immune to criminal prosecution. So the civil 
case was dropped in order to increase assurance of 
getting convictions in the criminal actions. 

In the cases of indicted sugar trust officials, the 
Supreme Court declined to allow the indictments to be 
dismissed under the statute of limitation. It held that 
the conspiracy for which indictment was secured was a 
continuing offense,. and that the limitation had not run 
against it. 


HERE is something rather impressive in the idea that 

the population of the United States can be stated in 
the exact terms recently put forth by the Census 
Bureau. The average American, tradition to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding, is rather 
fond of statistics and to be even 
a humble part of them is a pleas- 
ure indeed. While the accuracy 
of the census figures can not be vouched for, it seems 
probable that the zeal of some of our cities to make a 
good showing by the padding process is counter- 
balanced by the number of people who were not at 
home when the enumerator called or who had no home 
in which to be. The number probably represents 
a fair approximation of the actual population of the 
country at the time of the census taking. 

The total of 91,972,266 represents the population 
of continental United States, while Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico swell *the number to over ninety-three 
millions and the Philippines raise the total to over one 
hundred and three millions. 

What is more important than these incomprehensible 
figures are the facts that the population has increased 
about twenty-two per cent. in ten years as compared 
with twenty per cent. in the previous decade; that the 
cities, of which nineteen now have over a quarter 
of a million people, have grown faster than the 
country; that the excess of births over deaths is thirteen 
per cent. as compared with nineteen per cent. in the 
preceding ten years; that immigration has almost 
trebled, that the East and Far West show the largest 
gains while the center of population has moved only 
thirty miles west and two miles north since 1900. 


91,972,266 


(Covonet Roosevett is always interesting, and never 

more so than when, nowadays, he appears at the 
vortex of a discussion of Presidential possibilities for 
1912. There has recently been confident claim from 
the Taft camp that the Ex-Presi- 
dent has ‘‘made up” with Mr. 
Taft, and will favor a Taft renom- 
ination for 1912. There is no 
doubt that the Administration is 
trimming all sails to this hope. 

On the other hand, there is circumstantial report, 
from more than one source, that Mr. Roosevelt has 
promised friends of Senator La Follette that he will 
support the Wisconsin man for the next Republican 
nomination. Both La Follette and Cummins are 
frankly aspirants. If they will pull together rather 
than apart, and if the Roosevelt influence will be cast 
in with their purposes, it is not impossible that one of 
the trio might be nominated instead of Taft. The 
general opinion of political sharps is that only such 
united effort can prevent Taft’s renomination. 

A most interesting suggestion is that Justice Charles 
E. Hughes is disappointed because he was not made 
Chief Justice, and that Eastern Progressives, anxious to 
keep New York’s big delegation away from either Taft 
or Roosevelt, are organizing to claim it for Hughes. 
That would decidedly muss up Taft’s plans. ° It would 
almost certainly break the majority for Taft, and throw 
the nomination into the convention, with every proba- 
bility of some other than Taft being nominated. 


With the Presi- 
dent-Makers 


Two hospitals in America are now equipped with what 

may be called heart-testing stations. Marvelously 
delicate instruments for the measurement and recording 
of the electrical waves given out by the heart have 

. lately been brought to America and 
installed in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Hospital, Baltimore, and the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 
By means of this device, the faint- 
est possible trace of irregularity may be detected and 
recorded in the form of accurate diagrams. This is, of 
course, of infinitely greater vale than the present 
methods of testing heart-beats by ear. Another fea- 
ture of the new device is that the observation may be 
taken over a wire of considerable length, thereby sug- 
gesting the possibility of some day having every 
physician’s office connected by wire with a central 
heart-testing station. 
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Heart-Testing 
Stations 


HE Carnegie foundation has attempted to apply 
standards of industrial efficiency to our American 
colleges and universities, and judging from Morris Llew- 
ellyn Cooke’s report, recently issued by the above 
organization, the colleges fall con- 
siderably below the grade of effi- 
ciency found in an up-to-date 
steel mill or shoe factory. Mr. 
Cooke regards the modern college 
as to a considerable extent a business institution which 
is nevertheless managed in a wofully unbusinesslike 
manner. Among the.abuses which he points out are 
waste of time of students and teachers, inefficiency of 
committee management, research at the expense of 
teaching, careless auditing, lack of cleanliness and care 
of the plant including the laboratory apparatus. 

The charge made by Mr. Cooke is worthy of serious 
consideration. Granting that the care of students is a 
very different function from the manufacture of rails, 
we can see no reason why the management of a “‘cul- 
ture factory” should be less efficient than that of a 
steel mill. 


College Man- 
agement Scored 


His is a hard winter for traditions, for institutions, 

for ancient landmarks. It is an idle and profitless 
day in which some antique theory is not exploded, 
some illusion shattered. Here are a few of the fatali- 
ties of the month: 

Cheese is not indigestible. It 
was acquitted of this charge by the 
Department of Agriculture after a 
year’s careful experiment in which the subject was con- 
fined in a sort of cage and fed on cheese. A bulletin 
is to be issued upon cheese as a substitute for meat. 

There is no such thing as catching cold. Dr. Brady, 
who writes on the subject in the Medical Record, does 
not deny the existence of colds, but maintains that 
they come not from cold air and drafts, but from ex- 
cessive heat, bad ventilation, unhygienic clothing and 
diet. The reader who is careful of his phraseology 
will no longer ‘‘ catch cold.” 


The Scrap-heap 


The iconoclasts do not stop here. One of them 
claims that whiskers are no longer a prominent Kan- 
san crop and displays Governor Stubbs, Victor Mur- 
dock, William Allen White, Walt Mason and old Ed. 
Howe as exhibits; the campaign cigar is obsolete, says 
another, showing that $679.74 was the total cigar bill 
in a recent campaign in a great and prosperous State, 
while a third shows us that wheelbarrows are going 
out of style. 


Astevitte, North Carolina, claims to be the only city 

in the country authorized by law to spend money 
to advertise itself. It is coming to be quite a common 
thing for cities to buy space in newspapers and maga- 
zines to call the attention§of man- 
ufacturers and the public generally 
to their advantages for industrial 
and residence purposes. Hereto- 
fore, this has always been financed 
by public-spirited private citizens, but Asheville pays 
the money out of the city till. Perhaps the day will 
come when the city press agent will be one of the essen- 
tials of every town. 

Modesto, California- steps into the limelight by being 
the first town to provide for the construction of munic- 
ipal aviation landings. When the use of the aeroplane 
becomes common it will, of course, be necessary to 
have open spaces for landing and starting machines—a 
sort of air-dock, as it were. The small California city 
wisely regards this as a municipal function. 

Norwich is the first city in Connecticut to adopt the 
commission form of government which thus far has had 
its greatest success in the West. The list of commis- 
sion government cities has grown phenomenally, the 
latest count showing that ninety-seven cities have 
adopted the new rule. 


Cities in the 
Vanguard 


A\Rizona and New Mexico constitutional conventions 
have completed drafts of proposed constitutions, 
and the people have now to decide whether they shall 
be adopted. After that, Congress will determine 
whether the constitutions are satis- 
factory and whether the communi- 
ties shall finally come in as States. 
Arizona has prepared a radical, 
New Mexico a conservative con- 
stitution. Arizona provides for initiative and referen- 
dum, easy amendment of the constitution, recall of all 
elective officers and of judges, direct primaries, direct 
advisory vote on Senators, non-partisan judiciary, 
physical valuation of railroads as a basis for Lorman 
ing, employers’ liability and strong regulation of 
corporations. 

New Mexico, in contrast, has a good, old-fashioned, 
safe and sane constitution. The President and Con- 
gress are rather expected to approve New Mexico's, and 
let the State in, but to hold up Arizona and keep it 
out. We guess that if they are kept out while New 
Mexico gets in, the resulting protest will give real 
Progressivism in this country an impetus quite shock- 
ing to the conservative forces that just now are deter- 
mined to dam up the current of progress at any cost. 


Two Applicants 
for Admission 


Sociauists are having a difficult time concealing their 
satisfaction over the conviction and sentence: of 
Fred. D. Warren, editor of The Appeal to Reason, to 
six months in jail and $1,500 fine for sending ‘‘ scurril- 
ous, defamatory and threatening 
matter through the United States 
mails.” It will be remembered 
that Warren once sent out circular 
letters containing this offer: ‘‘One 
thousand dollars reward will be paid to any person who 
kidnaps ex-Governor Taylor and returns him to the 
Kentucky authorities.” <% 

Mr. Warren maintained that the kidnaping of a 
Republican charged with murder would be regarded by 
the courts in a very different light from the kidnaping 
of Socialists charged with crime during the Moyer- 
Haywood trial and then pronounced legal. The United 
States courts now very kindly support Mr. Warren’s 
contention—hence the ill concealed satisfaction of the 
Socialists. 

Lovers of justice, regardless of their attitude toward 
Socialism, or toward The Appeal to Reason, will protest 
vigorously against the execution of this sentence; they 
will hot regard it as of great importance whether or not 
Editor Warren was technically guilty of the charge of 
circulating defamatory matter. He was convicted for 
what comes very near being a “political crime.” A 
precedent of this sort is dangerous to free speech and a 
free press. 


A Dangerous 
Precedent 








Same Old 
Job for 




















Have you gone back to 
work in the new year to 
a bigger salary and a 
higher position? Or is it 
back to the same old rut? 


Your situation is no different from that 
of 48,000 Sheldon men who were once 
drudging along, until they learned through 
§ Sheldon methods the secret of how to get 
ahead. 


Any athlete will tell you that victory on any field de- 
pends CHIEFLY upon how well you know the “Rules 
of the Game.” And business is NO DIFFERENT— 
Governed by FIXED rules and EASILY UNDER- 
STOOD laws. 

Sheldon has classified these laws. He has placed 
the means of learning the laws of business success 
within YOUR easy reach through a few REMARK- 
ABLY INTERESTING lessons in your SPARE 
TIME AT HOME. 


The Secret of How to Get Ahead 


Sheldon has written a book—an inspiration to any man, 
and your copy is FREE FOR THE ASKING. This book 
proves that, after all, there [S a royal road to success. 

It lays PLAINLY before you just what The Sheldon 
Schoo! is, what it has done for 48,000 level-headed men who 
Were tired of the “ rear rank”’ and tells what it can do for 
YOU. [It explains every detail of the Sheldon Courses in 
Salesmanship and Business Building. 

To the man who is DEAD IN EARNEST we want to 
send a copy of this book WITHOUT CHARGE. Are YOU 
that man? Then, TO-DAY, make the request—and the 
book goes forward on the first mail. GET BUSY! 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
1134 Republic Bidg. 


















Leara by Mail 


Certified Public Accountant Broker ry 

Corporate Secretary Merchant Cost jana vor 
insurance Specialist Auditor Advertiser 
Business Organizer Banker Credit Man 

Real Exiate Specialist Salesman Manufacturer 





Prepare yourself to be‘a specialist. Aspire for a higher 
Professional training, We can prepare you, in your 
®pare hours, without interfering with your present posi- 
tion, for increased knowledge and substantial jo 

Each course complete in itself. Instruction equal to that 
given at the leading universities. 

Write for booklet C, mentioning professional career desired. 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS (INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. C, Fifth Ave. and 28rd St,, New York, N. ¥. 





BUSINESS LAW 


cootly es, to safeguard 
e interests in 
transact 


S its every nexpen- 
sive, simple, th easily 
mastered in spare time: Learn why this knowledge is essen- 
toe business career and to your success. Send cur 
book, *‘Business Foresight," an inspiration to a 
er fight, and free particulars of our course. 
BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
The largest institution of it’s kind in the world 


890Curtice Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
dreds 0 


a 
and expenses. Hun f positions now 0; No 
experience needed to get one ofthem. We will you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical a as 
® Salesman_and earn $100 a month or more while youre 
learning. Write to-day for our free book ““A ~——s 
Gee A 3 of eens = tortion 
an of men recently n good positions. 
ddress nearest office, Dept 121. 
National Salesmen’s Training 
New Y 


Association 
ork Kansas Seattle New Orleans 
Onotge vire™'= Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


AS LOW AS $15 PER ACRE. Write for booklet “COUNTRY 
LIFE LIN VIRGINIA” and low excursion rates. Address 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Industrial Agent, 
Cc. & 0. Rallway, Box XN, Richmond, Virginia 























HE election in England resulted in a majority for the 
Liberals and their allies, the two Irish Nationalist 
parties and the Labor Party, of 126 over the Unionists. 
As the majority of the coalition was 124 in the Parlia- 
ment which was recently dissolved 
because of its inability to carry 
through its reform of the House of 
Lords, the British people may be 
regarded as once more affirming 
their belief in this reform. In fact, the mandate is 
clearer this time than at the election one year ago, as it 
is not confused by the tariff issue which the Unionists 
with more haste than grace withdrew from the cam- 
paign. No English party in modern time has ever 
before carried three successive elections. The probable 
results of the new election may be considered under 
two heads: 

When Parliament reassembles on January 31, the 
House of Commons will no doubt repass its bill abol- 
ishing the veto power of the House of Lords over 
financial legislation. That stronghold of privilege and 
aristocracy will probably reluctantly swallow its medi- 
cine, especially after the King has made the threat to 
create three hundred or more new peers to carry out 
the will of the people. If they still decline to agree to 
their own. undoing, the King will be compelled to go 
through this swamping process, with the possible con- 
sequence that once started on the work of reforming, 
the people will reform the hereditary chamber out of 
existence and substitute an elective assembly. In the 
second place, the present Parliament will doubtless 
indulge in legislation on the Irish question. The 
Liberals are so dependent upon the support of the 
Nationalist parties that it is difficult to see how they 
can refuse to grant Ireland a substantial measure of 
home rule. _ 

It appears, therefore, that without any appreciable 
change in public opinion, Great Britain is to be con- 
gratulated on at least maintaining her progress toward 
democracy over the almost united opposition of the 
aristocracy, the big business interests, the London press 
and the clergy. 


Liberals Win 
Third Victory 


’ T ENTY-six Japanese Socialists and Anarchists have 


en sentenced to death because of an alleged plot 
against the life of the Mikado. Up to this time, how- 
ever, the Government of Japan has refused to disclose 
the evidence of their guilt, thereby 
giving color to the charge that 
the sole crime of these men and 
women, who come from a variety 
of-trades, arts and professions, was that of translating 
and circulating such works as those of Marx, Tolstoy, 
Kropotkin and Bakunin—all of which are sold freely in 
England and America. Whatever the facts may be, 
the civilized world has a right to a little more than 
Japan’s statement that the trial, though secret, was 
fair. 

It begins to look. as though Japan, with her low 
wages and industrial tyranny, her fearful condition of 
women’s and children’s labor, her high taxes and con- 
stantly increasing expenditures for the army and navy, 
and her despotic treatment of Korea, is copying what 
is worst in our western civilization without acquiring 
much of its enlightenment. It is no longer good form in 
the Occident to put people to death for their opinions. 
The Japanese must have been taking lessons from their 
late enemies, the Russians. 


Japan's False Step 


It 's not entirely a new idea that a man who works 

requires more food for his body than a man who does 
not, but for the first time this truth has been reduced 
to scientific proportions. A French scientist, Imbert, 
found by a series of experiments 
that about one-fifteenth of a labor- 
ing man’s wages goes into the 
purchase of food which would be 
unnecessary if the man were idle. 
The investigator made his experiments upon a mes- 
senger whom he divided up into heat-units and sub- 
jected to other indignities, including compulsory work 
during part of the inquiry. 

It was found during a prolonged strike in an English 
city not long ago that the general health of the com- 
munity showed marked improvement. Apparently it 
is both cheaper and healthier to loaf than to work. 
Stevenson's delightful essay, ‘‘ An Apology for Idlers,” is 
quite out of style. Idleness requires no apology; it has 


In Defense of 
Idleness 





become a duty. 


"The closing days of 1910 brought renewed assurance 

from the scientific world of the marvelous progress 
made during the year in chemotherapy, the treatment of 
internal parasitic diseases with poisonous drugs without 
injury to the patient’s tissues. Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich, the German phy- 
sician and chemist, is the foremost 
representative of this group of 
mn scientists. There is testimony from 
physicians the world over of the success of his treat- 
ment of syphilis, recurrent fever and sleeping sickness. 
His chemical,, known as 606, a coal tar compound 
which is fatal to the germs of the loathsome and dan- 
gerous blood disease, has been put on the ‘market for 
the use of physicians. It may prove to be the greatest 


Ehrlich’s Great 
Discovery 


* contribution of the year 1910 to the welfare of the 


human race. 


A THousand Northwest Canada farmers invaded 
Ottawa, the Canadian capital, recently by speciab 
train, to demand reciprocity—practically free trade— 
with the United States. They got small comfort from 
ad Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the premier. 
Sir Wilfrid is playing the game 
another way, and doesn’t want 
his hand forced by his over-en- 
thusiastic constituents. He is as 
anxious for real improvement of trade relations with 
the United States as any Alberta farmer; but he knows 
the matter must be handled carefully. » His game has 
been for many years to get just as much as the American 
Congress would permit, and he knows by sad experience 
that our standpatters will reject anything that looks 
too good to the Canadians. He is right now negotiat- 
ing for just what the far-Westerners want, but he knows 
better than to brag about his excellent chance of getting 
it. So he sent the invaders home disgusted, promising 
them nothing. 

None the less, Sir Wilfrid is bringing reciprocity 
nearer every month. He has forced the hand of Uncle 
Sam, and will win before long, with the assistance of 
our American tariff Progressives, if only the Canadians 
will continue their confidence in him. On both sides 
of the line the people want closer trade relations, and 
they are going to get them. President Taft is sincerely 
favorable to the move, and the waning power of the 
Chinese-wall tariff advocates can not much longer 
effectively oppose the inevitable. 


The Tariff 
Wall Doomed 


Te White Star liner Olympic, which was lately 
launched in Belfast, is larger by nearly a hundred 
feet than any steamship now doing business, being 
882 feet long, 92 feet beam and 175 feet from keel to 
funnel top. It will carry 45,000 
tons and 2,500 passengers, and will 
contain all the modern and ultra- 
modern luxuries and conveniences, 
putting more stress on comfort 
than on speed. The Titanic, to- be launched ‘soon, 
will be a duplicate. There is some anxiety now as to 
whether New York has docks big enough for the new 
giants. 
The Cunard company, not to be outdone by a boat 
one-sixth of a mile long, now solemnly proposes to 
build a fifty-thousand-ton boat one thousand feet long. 


Full-grown 
Steamships 


Spain continues to be the scene of a most interesting 

drama in which the question of religious liberty and 
in all probability the very existence of the kingdom is 
involved. Interest centers in the efforts of Premier 
Canalejas to secure the backing of 
his people in the effort to secure a 
greater measure of religious liberty 
for Spain. A notable victory for 
the premier was the passing of the 
‘* padlock bill” by the Chamber of Deputies by a large 
majority. This action strengthens the hands of the 
premier in his conflict with the Vatican and paves the 
way for further liberalization of Spain’s laws on relig- 
ious questions. The bill puts a ban on new religious 
orders for a period of two years. The premier has also 
scored a victory in the settlement of the Moroccan dif- 
ficulties by which Spain is paid an indemnity of thirteen 
million dollars. The premier and his achievements are 
popular in Spain and he may succeed in saving his 
royal master, Alfonso, from the fate of the king of 
Portugal. At least there does not seem to be immedi- 
ate prospects of a republican uprising. 


The Troubles 
of Spain 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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Women Everywhere 





Mearcuerite Auvoux, whose book ‘‘ Marie Claire” 
*" won the une-thousand-dollar prize presented by 
the ‘‘Women’s Academy” for the most noteworthy 
French book written during the year, is the new sensa- 
tion of the literary world. The 
author is a poor seamstress forty- 
five years old who, threatened 
with an attack of blindness which 
made her work impossible, was inspired to write a book 
as a new means of livelihood. The book has met with 
unusual success both on the Continent and in this 
country, despite the fact that neither is the subject 
freakish nor the author’s mind abnormal. It owes its 
worth entirely to its literary merits. ‘‘ Marie Claire” is 
the autobiographical annals of a waif. It is devoid of mor- 
bidness or moral intention—merely the story of a life 
told simply and interestingly, and throughout with the 
exquisite touch of the artist. 

The remarkable feature of Miss Audoux’s brilliant 
literary debut is that her training consists only of read- 
ing the translated novels of Charles Dickens and Charles 
Reade and the Bible. She confesses to total ignorance 
of French literature. 


A New Genius 


HE State of Washington has again manifested its 

advocacy of equal rights for both sexes by giving 
women jury privileges. In a damage case tried in 
Olympia, the jury consisted in part of the wife of a 
physician, a Supreme Court stenog- 
rapher, the Governor’s _ private 
secretary, the wife of a minister, 
and a woman candidate for the 
Legislature. The despatch and intelligence with which 
the decision was reached won a tribute from the pre- 
siding judge. There are many attorneys and litigants 
who would be grateful for a male jury of like caliber to 
Pass upon their cases. 


Tried by Women 


_> _ 


WE ake a practical people living in a scientific age. 
If we dare show sentiment we acknowledge our- 
selves weak. Wise men say it is wrong to, have babies 
when we are poor; wise women say it Is wrong to play 
with babies when we do have 
them—yet now and then one finds 
a woman foolish enough to defy 
economics and science, who wants 
both to have a baby and to play with it. There is so 
much room in her foolish heart—lots of room to be 
filled by little pink toes and baby prattling—that she 
sends an advertisement to the New York Foundling 
Asylum: ‘‘ Wanted: a baby to have Christmas for,” 
and for the joy of the little thing, is willing to face the 
censure of the ‘‘ State Mothers’ Club”’ of Texas, which 
objects to the wholesale importation of babies. 
Fifty-two babies were sent to homes in Texas as 
Christmas presents, and it is rumored that in the fifty- 
third home, the tree was lit, the little toy dog was 
there and the little tin soldiers stood in arow, but when 
the father learned that only fifty-two babies were 
shipped, he hid in the barn, and, well, just blubbered. 
As for the baby—even a little kiddie wants to be 
loved, and the love of a make-believe father and mother 
is much better than no love at all. 


Wanted: Babies 


© of the most interesting and important enterprises 
undertaken by the Russell Sage Foundation is the 
establishment of an ideal city, where families of mod- 
erate means will be able to own their own homes at a 
minimum cost. With an initial 


Building an investment of $2,500,000, one 

Ideal City hundred and forty-two acres of 
land have been purchased on Long 
Island, nine miles from New York 

City. It is planned to accommodate 1,500 families. 


According to popular belief, this proposed model 
suburban town promises to be a great success, since a 
community in which the families are united by a 
common interest in its property, is usually endowed 
with a vitality and power of resistance which makes 
possible unique cooperative plans among the families, 
as well as the carrying through of unusual plans for 
municipal improvement. Besides, the comforts of a 
country home situated within easy reach of the city are 
eminently more desirable than the closeness of the 
city. flat. The establishment of garden towns will 
greatly relieve the crowding of cities and stop the de- 
population of rural districts, and the Foundation proph- 


esies an increasing demand for similar home-building 
schemes. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


De. Harvey W. Witey, the nation’s most renowned 

pure food advocate, has decided to marry—what is 
more, has decided to marry a suffragette, and thereby 
ratify the modern progressive theories of family evo- 
lution. Miss Anna Kelton, the 
lady in the case, is known as the 
leading suffragette in the District 
of Columbia, while Dr. Wiley is 
fortified with such a knowledge of 
benzoate. of soda, germs and children as is possessed 
by no woman in the land. 


A Pure Food 
Suffrage Dish 


EVER since Mme. Marie Sklodovna Curie and her hus- 
band discovered radium, scientists all over the 
world have been vainly endeavoring to obtain the sub- 
stance free from other chemical properties. After her 
husband’s death, Mme. Curie took 
A Woman's Dis- to _ = of isolating the pure 
f . metal radium, and now she has 
covery in Chemistry announced to the French Academy 
of Science that in collaboration 
with Professor de Bierne she has been successful in 
securing the pure element. Scientists are greatly ex- 
cited over the discovery, but in view of the present 
cost of living it- has been difficult to arouse the lay- 
man’s enthusiasm, since the price of radium is $24,000 
a gramme—the one hundred and tenth part of an 
ounce. 
By a vote of eighty-six to fifty-two, Mme. Curie has 
been debarred from membership in the Institute of 
France, for the reason that to admit a woman would be 
contrary to immutable tradition. It does not, however, 
forbid the five learned academies which comprise it to 
take independent action on this question. : 











PERSONS officMOMENT 


Sik Vesey Stronc, new Lord Mayor of London, is a 

strict prohibitionist and a total abstainer. It is 
promised, however, that London will-not go dry under 
his rule. 

















"THEoPHiLo Braca, President of Portugal, is a native of 

the Azores, and was a school-teacher and writer on 
public questions for many years. His first publication 
was a little book of poems. 


"The colonization of the Jews in Palestine is not prov- 

ing very successful thus far, but Joseph Fels, Ameri- 
can Jewish millionaire, offers to finance the enterprise 
and assure its success if the colony will have the 
Henry George land tax system written into its charter. 


Prince Artuur of Connaught used often to take the 

place of King Edward on ceremonial occasions, and 
now he carries the proxy of King George even more 
frequently. ‘‘ They ought to print a line on my visit- 
ing card, ‘ monarchs understudied on shortest notice,’”’ 
once suggested the prince. ; 


A %ew national daily newspaper is to be published 

for children by Mrs. Ilda Clark of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The news of the world will be given in simple 
language so that very young children may keep in touch 
with current events. News of crime and other objec- 
tionable matter will be left out entirely. 


HAtaoyian Errenoi, Turkey's Minister of Public Works, 

declares that he is planning a national system of over 
twenty thousand miles of the best highways; a great 
extension of railroads, irrigation and drainage works, 
river and harbor improvements, etc. Many thousands 
of miles of provincial roads will also be built, connect- 
ing the railroads and national pikes in a complete trans- 
port system. 


Camp Ctark, who will probably be Speaker of the 

Democratic House, was a college president at 
twenty-five, and before he was thirty was. threatened 
with becoming a multi-millionaire. He escaped that 
fate by firmly refusing to invest his savings in a piece of 
West Virginia mountain land which soon afterward 
turned out to contain one of the mosi valuable coal 
deposits in the State. 
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CHEATED FOR YEARS 
Prejudice Will Cheat Us Often If We Let It 


You will be astonished to find how largely you are 
influenced in every way. by unreasoning prejudice. In 
many cases you will also find that the prejudice has 
swindled you, or rather, made you swindle yourself. 
A case in illustration: 

‘*L have been a constant user of Grape-Nuts for 
nearly three years,” says a correspondent, ‘‘and | am 
happy to say that I am well pleased with the result of 
the experiment, for such it has been. 

“‘Seeing your advertisement in almost all of the 
periodicals, for a long time | looked upon it as a hoax. 
But after years of suffering with gaseous and bitter 
eructations from my stomach, together with more or 
less loss of appetite and flesh, | concluded to try Grape- 
Nuts food for a little time and note the result. 

‘*1 found it delicious, and it was not long till | 
began to experience the beneficial effects. My stomach 
resumed its normal state, the eructations and bitterness 
ceased and | have gained all my lost weight back. 

“1 am so well satisfied with the result that so long 
as | may live and retain my reason Grape-Nuts shall 
constitute quite a portion of my daily food.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new:one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


About Remembering | 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 





R a long time I have 

been promising myself 

to write up my good friend, 

Mr. Henry Dickson. of 

Chicago, and I have not 
forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science 
or System, which I believe is of more 
importance than the entire curriculam 
of Sd modern college. 

R. DICKSON teaches memory. 


Good memory is necessary to 
achievement. - 


know a man who is a graduate 
of three colleges. This man is neither 
HENRY DICKSON bright, interesting nor learned. 
America’s Foremost Author- a} 2 Canes. 


And the reason is that he CAN 
NOT REMEMBER. He can not 


tiy-en emery: Saeeng memorize a date or a line of poetry. 


and Principal Dickson fi). mind isa 
School of Memory. Education is only what you remem- 


r. 

Every little while 1 meet a man who has a memory, a TRAINED 
MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. ‘ Aw 

The manager of a great a never misses a face. e 
sees you once the next time will call you name. He told 
me how he did it. Hie studied memory-training with Prof. Dickson. 
He said a lot of nice things about Prof. Dickson, that I hesitate to 
write here lest my good friend Dickson object. 


This Dickson system of nee sonteane 1 my you 


want to enlarge your arm, you exercise same 

mind. You must put your n h a few easy exercises te 
aoore: its capacity. You will be surprised, how quickly it 
responds. 


You do not know when you will be called upon to tell what you 
know; and then a trained inemory would help you. 


To the man or woman whose we plays tricks, I recommend 
that you write to Prof: Dickson, and if his facts do not convince 
you, you are not to be convinced. 


W rite today for FREE booklet and facts. Address 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
796 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Pears’ 


“A cake of preven- 
tion is worth a. box of 





cure.” 


Don’t wait until the 
mischief’s done before 
using Pears’ Soap. 

There’s no preventive 
so good as Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


SEE PAGE 8 












Senator A. S. MANN, 
Pres’t Florida Homeland Co. 


NOTE—No man in the State of Florida 
is better known than Senator. A. S. Mann, 
President of the Florida Homeland 
who, by reason of his labors in behalf 
the agricultural interests of the State, is 
better known as “Farmer” Mann, and 
throughout the Nation as “Good Roads” 

ann. For forty ge he has been. 
and is now, one of the State’s leading 
citizens. tle was one of the earliest to 
develop the crange busin and for 
many year was ranager of ie Florida 
Home Market, which handled through 
the Jacksonville gateway all 
of the citrus fruit shipments out of the 
State. e was for many years ident 
of the Florida State Agricultural Asso- 

pied many official 


ciation. He has 
is a man of wealth 





Pusitions of trust, and 
whose word is relied upon in all matters 
concerning the development of Florida. 











Prem photographs of noctable 
houses used for overflow of 


settlers coming to Celery Farms 
Colony. 





. : ie. ~. Se 
Quite a contrast 


the severe Northern 
mate, isn’t it? 


cli- 


American people. 


invite you to join me. 


= making up your mind. 
between th 
Winter scene in Florida a — 





For The Man Who Is Willing To Listen, I Have 
A Wonderful Message of Good Fortune 


Yes, my Friends, I come to you today through the columns of this famous magazine, 


*“‘SUCCESS’’, whose very name is at once an inspiration and an augury of good fortune, 
with what I sincerely believe to be the greatest land investment offer ever submitted to the 
I will stake my reputation as a man upon it! 

because for over 35 years as a citizen and a 
been in close touch with its amazing agricultural development. 
the cultivation of Florida soil, and the rise in value of its acreage. 
a competence through my faith in just such investments as that in which I now, as President, 
The fact that my money, time and many years of practical experience 

are back of this splendid enterprise, should convince any fair minded reader of ‘“SUCCESS’’ that 


And I know whereof I speak 


Senator of the great state of Florida, I have 


I have seen fortunes made from 
I, myself, have acquired 


I Have Absolute Faith In 
Celery Farms Colony 


Acres 


D 





$1.00 


Down 





$1.00 Per Week 





No Interest—No Taxes—No Commissions 


This wonderful undertaking is prospering be- 
yond my highest expectations. The absolute success 
of CELERY FARMS COLONY is now assured beyond 
any reasonable doubt. Very substantial progress has 
been made since I recently moved on to the land. 
Thousands of inquiries have swept in upon us from 
cities, towns and farm dwellers in the North and West. 


You Will Not Be Alone Here 


Many Settlers have arrived. Improvements are 
going forward by leaps and bounds. During the past 
90 days between 50 and 60 farm houses have been 
built. A hotel has been erected, and portable houses 
provided to accommodate the overflow of visitors to 
CELERY FARMS COLONY. The general store is 
now prepared to supply all necessities. A 75 horse 
ag traction engine —the only one in the state — 

as been provided to break land for our settlers. 


School and Church Building 


We now have on the land a sufficient number 
of children of school age to present a petition to the 
School Commissioners for the establishment of a 
school and a movement for building a church is under 
way. Remember, I live right here on the ground and 
know personally from day to day just the exact pro- 
gress that is being made. And I tell you of these 
things because it is your right to know them before 


: ) _I do not want you to act on 
e blind faith, but with your eyes wide open. 
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A good hotel has been built to 
late visitors to the 
Celery Fav. Colony. 


For Investors or Settlers 


Knowing what I do of the actual conditions 
surrounding the CELERY FARMS COLONY—famil- 
iar as I am with every detail of its development—I 
am able to say, with a sincerity born of absolute con- 
viction, that this in my opinion is destined to be the 
greatest opportunity yet offered to investors in this 
magnificently prolific land of sunshine and quick pro- 
fits, where fostunes are being made from Mother 
Earth. Whether you come down here now and cast 
in your lot with us, or remain at home, paying for 
your farm on easy terms, I tell you that you will 
never regret owning five or ten acres of this amaz- 
ingly fertile Celery Farms Colony Land. 


Independence For Life 


Do you question for one moment the splendid 
opportunity to achieve independence for life offered 
you by the CELERY FARMS COLONY? After con- 
sidering the amazing natural fertility of the soil, the 
variety and value of crops raised, the great and grow- 
ing demand for Florida fruits and vegetables at fancy 
prices, the splendid transportation facilities and easy 
access to both home and Northern markets, the de- 
lightful and healthful climate of CELERY FARMS 
COLONY, the improvements already completed and 
those now under way, will you hesitate to make ange 
cation for some of this magnificent land at the low 

rice of $35 per acre on the special easy terms of 
$1.00 down and $1.00 per week for 5 acres? 


Senator A.S.Mann 


Pres’t, The Florida Homeland Company, 


Says: “Trust To My Judgment” 


Now I am going to ask you to follow my advice in this matter, for I am confident 


that you will thank me later for giving you this chance to join me, and hundreds of 
other readers of this great magazine, in making a glorious success of the CELERY 
FARMS COLONY. You know who I am, what I represent and my standing in Florida, 
the wonderful State that I am proud to call myhome. And, therefore, you must know 
that it would be impossible for me, knowingly to give you bad advice. 
of those who desire to know how my Company stands right at home in its own section, 
where it is best known, I refer to the following: First or Sani 
National Bank, Jacksonville, and Mr. F. W. R. Hinman, Pub., ““Times-Union ', Jacksonville. 


A. S. MANN, President, 


Florida Homeland Company 
Dept. S, 


or the benefit 


ank, Sanford; Atlantic 


SANFORD, FLORIDA 
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Sanford Land, 7 Miles West of Us, Worth $3.00 an 
Acre 16 Years Ago, Now Sells for $1000 


Note the location of the Celery Farms Colony Tract, seven miles east of Sanford, the 
famous Florida celery center, which has wrested the celery crown from Michigan. Then 
consider these significant facts: Land not under cultivation immediately adjoining our 
CELERY FARMS COLONY TRACT is being sold from $50 to $150 per 
acre, and land near Sanford—not cultivated—for $250 per acre. Lands 
under cultivation near Sanford, naturally possessing no better soil properties 
than the land I now offer you at $35, are selling today as high as $1000 per 
acre, yet sixteen years ago this $1000 per acre celery land sold as low as 
$3.00 per acre! In view of these facts, is it not entirely reasonable to assume 
that the Celery Farms Colony Lands which you can now buy for $35 per acre 
on easy terms, will sell at from five to ten times the present prices within the 
next two or three years? Can we not duplicate at Celery City the splendid 
success that has become a matter of history at Sanford? I think we can! 


Advantages of Celery Farms Colony 


Every known Northern crop can be produced land can be used for growing an abundant truck 
on our CELERY FARMS COLONY lands crop, so that the Celery Farms Colony land is 
abundantly and with far less labor than in the earning money even from the first year. 
North—and at seasons when they bring the very Sugar Cane, Cucumbers, Velvet Beans, Beets, 
highest prices in the Northern markets. There is no Tomatoes, Rice, Corn, Cabbage, Peppers, Okra, 

illing frost and four or five crops can be raised Spinach and Onions also bring fancy prices. 
yearly. Fortunes are being made by truck gardeners on 

Irish Potatoes planted about the first of January 10 and 20 acre tracts, $200 to $500 per acre being 
produce a crop in 90 days—75 barrels to the acre— the ordinary truck gardener’s profit. 


selling for from $4 to $6 per barrel. 
F Splendid Railroad And 
The Richest Cel 
dere migemvdbg im | Water Transportation 
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For the hardier crops this land does not re- 
quire flooding or irrigating, but upon the installa- 
tion of a simple system, at small expense, Celery 
and Lettuce can be grown so as to yield enor- 
mous profits. 

The Celery crop is not considered a success 
unless the profits exceed $500 an acre. A crop of 
Lettuce returns from $300 to $800 profits an acre. 


. eo 
Fruits and Nuts Yield 
Big Profits 

Pecans, Persimmons, Oranges, Plums, Pears, 
Grapes, Figs, Pomegranates, Strawberries and 
Melons are exceedingly prolific in their yield 
and assure big profits. 

he profits from Pecans and Oranges are 
enormous, and while the fruit and nut groves are 
growing to their full bearing maturity the same 


The ability to raise four or five 


~* CELERY FARMS COLONY Lands are easily 
accessible, being only a few hours ride South 
from Jacksonville and are particularly favored 
as regards transportation, having not only rail- 
road but water facilities as well—being at the head 
of navigation of the St Johns River. A reference 
to the map at upper right hand corner will show 
you that the Florida East Coast line runs 
through Maytown and Celery City in the heart of 
this Celery Farms Colony Tract. The rivalry 
between railroad and steamboat assures cheap 
and efficient transportation service for CELERY 
FARMS products to the Atlantic Seaboard where 
prompt connections are made with ocean refrig- 
erator steamers for the Northern coast cities and 
railroad refrigerator car service to all parts of 
the United States and Canada. This gives Celery 
Farms Colony Truck Gardens and Fruit Raisers 
a big advantage over those of Texas, Colorado, 
California and the Northwest. 


Soil, Climate, Water 


crops a year and the fertile soil makes it possible 


for ten acres of our CELERY FARMS COLONY LAND to produce more than 160 acres 

of Northern land, no matter how good it is. 

Elevation is about 50 feet above sea level—high enough above streams to 
furnish perfect drainage—no stagnant pools—swamps or sand ridges. 

Plenty of pure water is easily obtainable—surface wells to be pumped at 
18 to 24 feet and ever flowing wells of sparkling artesian water, every 

drop fit to drink,may be had by going deeper. 

The climate is simply delightful. You can always be free from 
fear of heavy frosts, that “bugaboo” bf the Northern fruit raiser, 
nor need you fear the heat of Summer, as even during the warm- 

















This reproduction 
from the actual pho- 
tograph shows me in 
one the greatest 
joys of my life—pick- 
ing luscious oranges 
from trees on the 
Celery Farms Colony 
tract. 


wien locate un 
Colony land, you wilt 

‘colony lan aw 
have splen id chi th by 
ing facilities (both 
rail and water) for 
your fruit and garden 
track. 


Breaki ground 
on the Celery Farms 
Colony land with 75 
H. P. Case Traction 
Engine—the only one 
of its kind in the 
State of rida — 
brought here for the 
exclusive use of set- 























est months the nights are always cool. You will be surprised 
and delighted with climate conditions every month in the year. 


Our Easy Payment Terms - 


No matter who you are, or what your occupation or income may be, you can own one of 
these 5 Acre Celery Farm Tracts. Our credit payment plan makes it so easy to pay for the 

land that you will not miss the $1.00 per week saved in this way. $85 per acre—$175 for 5 

acres; $1.00 down, $1.00 per week until paid; $350 for 10 acres, $2.00 down, $2.00 per week, 


tlers on this land. 





etc. Title guaranteed absolutely clear. Contract for deed given on first payment. KF Ca 
Our offer is not only a good thing for Farmers and Actual Homeseekers, but < Pod 
is a splendid opportunity for Clerks, Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Factory 4 CS 
Workers, Lawyers, Ministers, School Teachers—any one who can put Food > Ke 
aside a few dollars each month to secure prosperity and absolute o € 
independence for the future. If you want an investment that é & 
cannot fail you, put your surplus money in a Celery Farms S. a4 a 
Colony Farm, the only form of security that cannot be lost wy oo 
by fire, theft, speculation or poor management. V4 p s 
a af 
MAIL THIS COUPON oe of = 4 
in order to avcid delay and possible disappointment, it is better to send us $1.00 with your name and a ws 
address on the coupon on the right, and we will at once forward you a selection of 5-acre Celery Farm - 
Land marked plainly on a map and fully described. If you are not pleased with this choice, your E 
$1.00 will be returned at once. This land is selling so rapidly that we cannot hold any particular Le i es 
tract subject to decision unless a small deposit is sent as an evidence of good faith. But please ra wf 


remember that this deposit is your money, not ours, and that itis simply to be held a us / Pa Pe 


merely as a deposit, subject to your order. If you decide to buy a farm from us, it can Rs es . 5 Pe “J 
a% se a ge = m 


applied to your credit, and you can make your regular weekly payments of $1.00 wats ogy 
A. S. MANN, President, Foe oe ¢ é 


Florida Homeland Co., Dept. S, Sanford, Fla. er es 
: . “A fee ee oe 
yo se 
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FAMILY OF FIVE 
All Drank Coffee From Infancy 


common thing in this country to see whole 
growing up with nervous systems weakened 
drinking. 
is because many parents do not realize that 
tains a drug—caffetne—which causes the 


ire five children in my family” writes an 
ther, ‘‘ all of whom drank coffee from infancy 
ul NO years ago. 


My husband and | had heart trouble and were 


advised to quit coffee. We did so and began to use 
Post We are now doing without medicine and 
are | y relieved of heart trouble. 

é ine causes heart trouble when continually used 
as ffee drinking.) 


Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak digestion from 


birth, and yet aiways craved, and was given, coffee. 
When we changed to Postum he liked it and we gave 
him all he wanted. He has been restored to health by 
Postum and still likes it. 
g live the discoverer of Postum!” 
Read “‘ The Road to Welville,” in pkgs. 


re’s a Reason.” 


i-ver read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


The Incubator of Quality 
a hs World’s Best Hatcher 


The Essex-Model 1911 In- 
cubators and Brooders 
come as the result of 











many years experi- 
ence by Mr. Robert H. 
Essex, They are the latest 
improved machines made. 
They mean better poultry. 
more certainty, larger and 
' more certain profits, Start 

right. Poultrymen_ every- 
where will be interested in the new catalog with 
Mr. Essex’s story of why some people make 
money where others fail in poultry. Book Free. 
May we mail youacopy now? Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO, 
105 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DINGEE, Roses 


row and bloom eve here. Si years’ experience is 
* back ofthem. They arethe best grown, the “ 
<i sturdiest and freest blooming. Always 
on thelr own roots. We prepay 
express charges under a 
plan, and deliver growing 
; ree to your door, no matter 
) where you live, with safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Write to- 
ote ™ day for the greatest book on 
oa Roses ever published, entitled 


~ “Dingee Roses” 


or, 1911 New Guide te Rose Culture, FREE} 
Magnificently illustrated in colors, this beautiful book of 106 
pages gives special prices and tells all about these famous 
Dingee Roses—nearly a thousand kinds—and all other 
desirable plants and seeds, and how to grow them. 
Established in 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., 
Box 56, West Crove, Pa. 









ESSEK-MODEL 
(MG UBATOR 
OF QUALITY 






































Success Magazine 


Will give absolutely FREE 
a $1,000 Automobile, a Player Piano or 


$750.00 CASH 


a $500.00 Trip to Europe, or any other 
part of the world or, 


$450.00 CASH 
[wo years’ Tuition at any School or 
University or, 

$250.00 CASH 


and any other cash prizes from $150.00 
to $35.00 in cash or its value in suitable 
prizes as may be selected by the winnets. 


To the twenty *‘ SUCCESS” salesmen who do the 
most consistent, steady work during 1911, Winter, Spring 
and Summer. 

All in addition to Good Pay and other cash bonuses 


for work done. 


Briefly——the work is securing Renewals and New Orders 


in your territory. 


For full information write 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, E. 22nd St. N. Y. 





.becomes morbid ! 











Send us your address and we 

a ure will show Mae how to make $3 

aday absolutely sure. We fur- 

nish the work and teach you 

free, you work in the locality where you live. Send us 

your address and we will explain the business fully, remember we 
guarantee a clear profit of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely free. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1614, Detroit, Mick. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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Laughter, a Health and Happiness 
Promoter 


Dk. Hittis describes a man whose laughing muscles 
had been so paralyzed that his laugh was degenerated 
into a sepulchral chuckle that smote on the ears like a 
voice from the tombs. Everywhere we see people who 
seem to have lost the power to laugh heartily, or even 
smile. Their laughter muscles have been paralyzed 
from disuse so that they can only chuckle. They do 
not know the luxury of the goud, old-fashioned, side- 
shaking laughter, and are unable to see the ludicrous 
side of things. They look upon laughter as frivolous 
and inconsistent with the dead-in-earnest life. They 
regard life as a thing to be taken seriously. It is not a 
laughing matter with them. It is too serious for frivolity. 
Such people seem to feel the weight of the sins of 
the world and are loaded down with this responsibility. 
They can not understand how anybody can take such 
light, flippant views of life as to spend so much time 
in frivolity, in fun-making. 

No matter where they are, these too-serious people 
seem to think it is no place for laughter. We always 
feel suppressed, suffocated in their presence. 

If there is any one thing needed in this strenuous, 
nerve-goading age, more than another, it is optimism, 
cheerfulness, happy laughter—plenty of lubricant to 
keep life’s machinery well oiled. 

We have no time to laugh any more. Life has be- 
come such a serious matter in this strenuous age that 
we can not afford to smile. We must coin every bit of 
energy into money-making and place-making. We 
have no longer time for making a life; it is all used up 
in making a living. 

“What a delicious man Fénélon is,” said Lord Peter- 
borough. ‘‘I had to run away from ‘him to prevent 
him making me a Christian.” We have all met these 
sweet, delicious characters; people who seem to turn 
to sweetness all that was sour and disappointing in our 
lives. There is an indescribable charm about: these 
personalities which is irresistible. We are spellbound 
whenever they appear. No matter what they ask of 
us, we grant it; we can not refuse. They seem to get 
inside of us, They are more than welcome to every- 
thing we have. We open the door of our minds and 
bid them enter. We give them the keys to our treas- 
ures and bid them take whatever they will. Indeed, 
we feel the richer for giving; that we receive more for 
what they take away, for they always leave a rainbow 
in the place of storm, sunshine where there was shadow, 
and hope where there was despair. 

Oh, how rich we feel when these gifted personal- 
ities enter our lives! We want no other wealth. 
Money seems poor indeed compared with such precious, 
gracious souls. 

There is wonderful recreation in cheerfulness. The 
man who laughs often and heartily need have little fear 
of dissipation, insomnia or insanity. ,Those who laugh 
are not only, as a rule, healthy people, but they are 
also longer lived and more successful. They get rid of 
a thousand and one trifles which perplex and upset 
the nerves and make others disagreeable, morose and 
melancholy. 

When we lose the power to smile, what hideous 
images arise in the mind! How soon the imagination 
The mind becomes infested with 
doubts and fears and hallucinations when its activity 
ceases. When the purpose is gone, disorder comes in; 
when joy goes out, melancholia enters. 

Take joy with you; cling to her; never part with 
her, no matter where you go or what you do. It is your 
lubricating oil which will prevent the jars and the dis- 
cords and shut out the worries of life. If there is any- 
thing we need in this too-serious civilization of ours, it 
is men and women who smile always. 

“The cheerful heart makes its own blue sky.” Some 
one has said: ‘‘It is the fashion to flatter cheery peo- 
ple by comparing them to the sun. I think the best 
way of praising the sunshine is to say that it is almost as 
bright and inspiring as the presence of cheery people.” 

‘| jist loike to let her in at the dure,” said an Irish 
servant of alady caller. ‘‘ The very face of her does 
one good, shure.” 

How glad we all are to welcome sunny souls! We 
are never too busy to see them. There is nothing we 
welcome so much as sunshine. 

Why this serious, suppressed, anxious, sad expression 
on the American face? Why do we carry about 
gloom and melancholy, advertising that hope has died 
out of life—faces that never express a particle of humor ? 
Is there any religion init? Any common sense in it? 
Any success in it? 














The Danger in Slackening One's Efforts 


Qye of the most insidious enemies of enlarged and 
continuous achievement is the temptation to slacken 


one’s efforts after he has met with a little success. The 
ambitious young man, while uncertain as to his future, 
while trying to make a name for himself, while there is 
a doubt about his strength and practicability, will 
struggle tremendously; he will never let up in his effort. 
But it is a rare character that will push on with the 
same persistency and make the same strenuous endeavor 
after he has once felt the thrill of success and believes 
that his position is assured. This is why the artist has 
sometimes been disappointed because he has never 
been able to match his first great masterpiece; why the 
lawyer has been chagrined because he has not been able 
to sustain or add to the reputation he gained by his first 
great trial, when. he was doubtful about his position 
and read and studied night and day for months in prep- 
aration of his case; why the author has felt keenly the 
,disappointment of not aupentng his first book. It is 
often the struggle to redeem oneself from possible ridicule, 
mediocrity or failure that brings out the greatest effort. 
Shrewd, long-headed employers, who are students of 
human nature, do not look so much to the actual ac- 
complishments of a candidate for promotion as to his 
probable future. They want to see how much growth 
there is in him, how large he is likely to become; whether 
or not he has nearly reached his limit of expansion. An 
experienced reader of character learns to measure this 
possibility. Young men have often been promoted 
when everybody was surprised that some others who 
were known to possess more skill and more experience 
were not; but the shrewd employer put his measuring 
line around the possible man, around his probable ex- 
pansion, rather than around his actual accomplishment. 


+ + 
The Culture of Pain 


"Tere is a power which comes from the silent mastery 

of grief, a chastening, softening culture which comes 
from the patient struggle with, perhaps, a fatal disease. 
The noblest qualities are thus called out in people 
and the most beautiful characters developed. 

Suffering has ever been a great revealer of character. 
Distress in some people seems to bring out their worst 
qualities while with others pain or grief seem only to 
develop the purer, sweeter qualities; qualities which 
perhaps would never have been made manifest but 
through suffering, for the tendency of those in robust 
health, those who have never suffered, is toward 
selfishness. 

It is often through the pain or suffering of illness, sor- 
row or misfortune that the virtues which we regard as 
the very bulwark of character are brought out. Where 
would patience come from if it were not developed in 
the long, weary waiting amid disappointments, or in the 
struggle against great odds 

We pride ourselves upon our great examples of hero- 
ism, but these would never have existed but for the 
dangers, the risks and the suffering that brought them 
forth. No great character can be built up without 
courage, and yet we can not separate this quality from 
suffering. 

It does not seem necessary that ‘‘virtue should 
always be bound up with pain,” that we should be 
obliged to suffer in order to develop virtues, that dis- 
cord should necessarily precede harmony. It is very 
hard for us to see how any good can possibly come 
from the discords, the~pain and. the suffering of life. 
Yet many of Sour sweetest and noblest characters have 
come out of great tribulations. 


> .~ 
Running Into Debt 


] kNow of nothing outside of crime which has caused 
so much suffering in this world as debt. 

There is nothing which ages one more than the worry 
and anxiety of debt. The constant fear of lawsuits, the 
terror of possible want, of losing one’s business and 
home, of not being able to care for those dependent 
upon one—these are the things which sap the juices of 
life and dry up the very sources of enjoyment. 

Everywhere we find men in middle life and later who 
have no homes, no property, and practically no savings 
ahead, not because of ‘taziness or incompetency but 
because they have pest the very best years of their 
lives in paying up old debts, in trying to get out from 
under business complications of many. years’ standing. 
Every dollar earned is mortgaged. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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Put Beauty Into Life pg) 
[Continued from page 70] 
There is nothing on earth that will so slake the thirst 
of the soul as the beauty which expresses itself in 
sweetness. and light. 
An old traveling man relates that once when on a 


trip to the West he sat next to an elderly lady who 


OLIVER. 


TYPEWRITERS | 








every now and then would lean out of the open window 
and pour some thick salt—it seemed to him—from a 
bottle. When she had emptied the bottle she would 
refill it from a hand-bag. 

A friend to whom this man related the incident told 
him he was acquainted with the lady, who was a great 
lover of flowers‘and an-earnest follower of the pre- 
cept: ‘‘Scatter your flowers as you go, for you may 
never travel the same road again.” He said she added 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape along the rail- 
roads on which she traveled, by her custom of scatter- 
ing flower seeds along the track as she rode. Many 
roads have thus been beautified and refreshed by this 
old lady’s love of the beautiful and her effort to scatter 
beauty wherever she goes. 

If we would all cultivate a love of the beautiful and 
scatter beauty seeds as we. go through life, what a 
Paradise this earth would become! 

What a splendid opportunity.a vacation in the coun- 
try offers to put beauty into the life; to cultivate the 
esthetic faculties, which in most people are wholly 
undeveloped and inactive! To-some it is like going 
into God’s great gallery of charm ‘and beauty. They 
find in the landscape, the valley, the mountains, the 
fields, the meadows, the flowers, the streams, the 
brooks and the rivers, riches that no money can buy; 
beauties that would enchant the angels. But this 
beauty and glory can not be bought; they are only for 
those who can appreciate them—who can read their 
message and respond to them. 

Have you never felt the marvelous power of beauty in 


nature? If not, you have missed one of the most 
exquisite joys in life. I was once going through the 
Yosemite Valley, and after riding one hundred miles in 


a stage-coach over rough mountain roads, | was so 
completely exhausted that it did not seem as though I 
could keep my seat until we traveled over the ten 
more miles which would bring us to our destination. 
But on looking down from the top of the mountain | 
caught a glimpse of the celebrated Yosemite Falls and 
the surrounding scenery, just as the sun broke through 
the clouds; and there was revealed a picture of such rare 
beauty and marvelous picturesqueness that every particle 
of fatigue, brain-fag and muscle weariness departed in 
an instant. My. whole soul thrilled with a winged 
sense of sublimity, grandeur and beauty, which I had 
never experienced before, and which | never can forget. 
I felt a spiritual uplift which brought tears of joy to 
my eyes. 


The Inspiration of Natural Beauty 


No one can contemplate the wonderful beauties of 
Nature and doubt that the Creator must have intended 
that man, made in His own image and likeness, should 
be equally beautiful. 

Beauty of character, charm of manner, attractiveness 
and graciousness of expression, a godlike bearing, are 
our birthrights. Yet how ugly, stiff, coarse and harsh 
in appearance-and bearing many of-us are! No one can 
afford to disregard his good looks or personal appearance. 

But if we wish to beautify the outer, we must first 
beautify the inner, for every thought and every motion 
shapes the delicate tracings of our face for ugliness or 
beauty. Inharmonious and destructive attitudes of 
mind will warp and mar the most beautiful features. 

Shakespeare says: ‘‘God has given you one face and 
you make yourselves another.”” The mind can make 
beauty or ugliness at will. 

A sweet, noble disposition is absolutely essential to 
the highest form of beauty. It has transformed many a 
plain face. A bad temper,.ill nature, jealousy, will ruin 
the most beautiful face ever created. After all, there is 
no beauty like that produced by a lovely character. 
Neither cosmetics, massage nor drugs can remove the 
lines of prejudice, selfishness, envy, anxiety, mental 
vacillation, that are the results of wrong thought habits. 

Beauty is from within. If every human being would 
cultivate a gracious mentality, not only would what 
he expressed be artistically beautiful, but.also his body. 
There woul | indeed be grace and charm, a superiority 
about him, which would be even greater than mere 
physical beauty. 

We have all seen even very plain women who, 
because of the charm of their personality, impressed us 
as transcendently beautiful. The exquisite soul quali- 
ties expréssed through the body transformed it into 
their likeness. A fine spirit speaking through the 
plainest body will make it beautiful. 

Some one speaking of Fanny Kemble, said: 
“* Although she was very stout and short, and had a 
very red face, yet she impressed me as the supreme 
embodiment of majestic attributes. I never saw so 
commanding a personality in feminine form. Any 
type of mere physical beauty would have paled to 
insignificance by her side.” 

Antoine Berryer says truly: ‘‘There are no ugly 
women. There are only women who do not know 
how to look pretty.” 

[Continued on paye 63) 





$ coay payments—$5 down 
50 $5 per month, no in- 








At Half Price 


As dealers in accumulated stocks of Type- 
wiiters, we offer this month a lot of 400 of 
these Standard No. 3 Oliver Typewriters at a 


tremendous money saving to you. 


isnete or 5% less for cash. 


Every machine complete with Cover, Tools, Instruc- 
tion Book, etc. _Not shop worn or damaged machines, 
but each and every one guaranteed to be absolutely perfect—like new. Gunnnuiaas for 
one year—which is the manufacturer’s guarantee. Shipped anywhere on ap- 
proval, without deposit—subject to five days’ trial and examination in your own office with the un- 
derstanding that tf you find the slightest thing to criticise—if you think you can get greater value for 
your money—if for any reason you do not wish to keep the machine, send it back at our expense. 


No salesmen will call upon you, as we are compelled to save travelers’ salaries and expenses to enable 
us to sell these machines at so low a price. 





The burden of proof rests with the typewriter—“It must be its own salesman’’—we depend en- 
tirely upon the value of the, machine to secure your order. 


The Oliver Typewriter gets out of order less—keeps its alignment better—stands more abuse and 
gives greater and longer satisfaction than any other machine on the market. This s | offer p!aces 
a high-grade standard Typewriter within easy reach of every home, business or professional man. Just 
think of it! Seventeen cents a day for ten months will pay for one of these machines. 


If you are renting a Typewriter it will be economy for you to replace it with one of these splendid 
machines, for by paying us a few dollars more per month than you are now paying for rental you will 
have a perfect machine to operate instead of an inferior one, and in a short time you will have the e 
machine paid for. 


+ 
Five Days’ Free Trial—Don’t se 
Send a Penny Res 


SIL, 
Remember, no deposit is required. We ship the machine anywhere on ap- Sa Sees 
proval. You may return it at our expense if it is not entirely satisfactory, and ~ : 


you are the sole judge. When you write, just give us the names of two or by Sees - 

three people who know you, merely as an evidence of good faith. 28S Se3 Ps 
These facts must appeal to you. Such a demonstration of confidence on re) 2 See a.° 

our part should inspire confidence on your part. Don’t wait until the last + SAS $ 

moment—the lot will go F prc gat this advertisement may never ap- , 

pear again. Therefore, fill out the coupon and mail today. Remember, 

you take no chances. Af é 


If the Typewriter is just as we say, you have a bargain—if it 





is not, send it back at our expense y ‘y, cS Ys i 
Can YOU afford to let this wonderful offer pase? fA Sor 
TYPEWRITER SALES CO. blee  e 
39 Dearborn Street Dept. 3632 Ckicago o ap if oe 
¢ «ee 


At the New York Palace Show there were 57 per cent. more Seen ee Se 
equipped with Goodyear’s than nearest competing 


Tires 10% Oversize 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Goodyear sales trebled last year Good tires average 10% over 
— jumped are $8,500,000. Sixty-four the parse Bi That means 10% more 
makers of the best motor cars have tire—more carrying capacity—to take 
contracted for Goodyearsfor1911. All care of the extras you add onto a car. 
Goodyear oversize, That extra size, with the average car, 
No-Rim-Cut tires—cut tire bills intwo. adds 25% to the tire mileage. It saves 
We have sold half a million Goodyear blow-outs. It cuts another fourth from 
No-Rim-Cut tires—the hookless tire— one’s tire bills. 
the tire with our patented braided wire These two features are sav- 
base. We have run them defiated in ing motor car owners i of dollars 
a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. on tires. Peregacre seis or tran 
In all this experience there has never 20% extrato getthem. This year—be- 
been a single instance of rim-cutting. cause of multiplied production—they 
It is utterly impossible to rim-cut ‘cost noextra price. Our sew Tire 
these tires, no mat- Book tells a myriad 
ter how far one facts which motor 


- car owners should 
runs after fi pune know. And they are 
ture. Wefigure told in a fascinating 
that this feature, way. Please send us 
on the average, 


r address for it. 
o~— 25% on tire | Nio-Rim-Cut: Tires 

















ake a note so you 
don't forget. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seventy Seventh st, Akron, Ohio 
Branches in All the Principal Cities We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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by fancy perfumes to 
hide impurities, but reveals 
by its own clean, w! 
and natural odor its true value 
as a toilet soap and antiseptic, 
The slight carbolated odor evap 
ates quickly and is never obtrusive 
after using, while its cleansing, healing 
and protective qualities remain unimpaired. 

















) For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo— 
) it is delightfully refreshing and 
) invigorating. Made chiefly of 
oils and carbolated—an ex- 
cellent preventative against 
chapped hands if used 
regularly. 

It not at your dealer’s, 
send Sc. (stamps or 


coin ) for full-size 

= cake to ' 

LEVER BROS. CO. 7” 
Cambridg (y 
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MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


Mennen’s Tzicae Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition, 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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New York Spring & Summer Catalog 


will be ready February 25. 


is an excellent Guide Book 
f New York and Paris wearing 


apparel, and other merchandise. 


£ 
\ 


Wea 


r Women, Children and Men. 


pay postage, anywhere, on mail 
hipments of $5 or more. 


See Catalog for Freight and Ex- 


pr 


+h o 
(2) 


ress Free Delivery Terms within 
United States. 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of 


Just write us, TODAY: 


is a Good Plan. 
"Please 


yharacter, 


send FREE CATALOG No. 17" 


ft, / New York 
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MRS. CURTIS’S 
HOME CORNER 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


CH Mercheu. 











Eternal Vigilance in Market and Kitchen 


A tvs in our town suggested last year that its mem- 

bers start the New Year with certain housewifely 
resolutions and take a pledge to live up to them. We 
formulated them carefully, and in this household they 
have been most religiously carried out. 

I will acknowledge, however, that it took months of 
strenuous, personal attention to small details; the sort 
of details to which a busy woman grudges giving time. 
Some of these details seemed to me at first perilously 
like snooping and petty fault-finding, but as soon as | 
discovered how | was being cheated in all directions, | 
began to take courage. 


Keep Your Eye on the Iceman 


I had always imagined our ice bill was ridiculously 
big for all the cold comfort it afforded us. The first 
time | asked our iceman to weigh a chunk he was 
shoving into the refrigerator, he objected strenuously. 
“It weighs every ounce of twenty-five pounds,” he 


asserted. ‘‘l hefted it down-stairs on the scales before 
I came in.” I insisted on seeing the figures with my 
own eyes. When he laid the ice on our scales, they 


refused to move a hairbreadth past seventeen pounds. 
Still he demanded the two tickets for which | ought to 
have received twenty-five pounds of ice. I refused 
them and that night wrote the ice company a letter 
stating the case. I also returned a dollar’s worth of 
tickets 1 had bought and told them | preferred some 
other arrangement than the ticket plan. 

The darkey who ‘‘toted” in our ice looked fierce 
enough to bite for a few mornings, when he found scales 
on the floor beside the refrigerator, and a card, with each 
day of the month registered on it, tacked to the pantry 
door. Opposite each date | insisted that he set down 
the amount of ice I received that day. It varied from 
seventeen to twenty-three pounds; never once did it 
touch the twenty-five figure which it was alleged I had 
been receiving for years. At the end of the month I 
sent this card to the ice company with a check to pay 
for the amount received. It was in the driver’s own 
figures so there was no dispute. I discovered on 
comparing my bill with that of the former January that 
I had saved $1.40. 

The task of watching the iceman is a nuisance for | 
can not depute it to a servant. Occasionally, when on 
a scorching day in summer he skipped me, | appealed 
to the office and the next day he appeared, but with 
his most ungracious mien. About that time the inves- 
tigator of weights and measures got busy about town. 
Half a dozen icemen were arrested and fined on short 
weight charges, and | had only to threaten a complaint 
to the authorities to get decent treatment. When | 
did my reckoning | found I had saved $15 on our ice 
bill in one year. 


Look Out for Leakage 


For twelve months | have done my own marketing, and 
have seen to it that I receive what I order. 1 do not 
go to the extreme resorted to by a friend of mine, who 
catries a rubber stamp to market and leaves her name 
on everything she purchases, from a chicken to a basket 
of grapes. | have yet to find a perfectly honest mar- 
ketman who will not try to palm off, whenever he can, 
something which a critical housewife will not accept. 
I see the meat cut up and the chickens dressed and 
everything | have bought wrapped, and with my name 
written on it, before | leave a stall. I jot down the 
price of everything, watch it weighed and know to an 
ounce what | am being charged for. Then I pay cash. 
No bills for me! | have seen too often how the lordly 
marketman tacks on a cent or two here and there, 
taking it for granted that your memory is poor or that 
you are careless and do not save marketing slips or 
check off bills. 

When inferior goods of any sort are delivered in my 
kitchen, | send them back. After a few experiences of 
that sort the grocer or butcher palms off his discards on 
a less watchful housewife, but one must constantly 
practise that brand of vigilance we call eternal. 

After the marketman, iceman, grocer, milkman and 
every other purveyor of food had been forced into line, 
the girl in the kitchen had to be watched. It is the 
steady drain of wasted food, and the ‘‘ toting home of a 
bit of something ”’ which every colored girl considers 
her time-honored perquisite, that helps to make the cost 
of living higher far than is necessary. Thousands of 
women feel, as I once did, that it is beneath one’s 
dignity to spy on the contents of her own refrigerator 
and pantry. 1 was completely cured of such a fool 
notion one day when | saw our maid start for home 
















with a paper bundle in her string bag. While she 
stood talking with me, a brown stream trickled from 
the parcel down her white skirt. She declared that it 
was a lot of stockings she had been washing and which 
were not quite dry. ‘‘Let me see these stockings,” | 
ordered. After much demur, she laid the bundle on the 
kitchen table. It was the remains of our Sunday roast 
for which | had paid thirty cents a pound. She left 
that night carrying a grip instead of the remains of a 
dinner, and I started all over again with a new girl, who 
was duly warned that not a solitary thing was to be 
carried home. 

It is not pleasant, | know, to face this sort of situa- 
tion, but we are saving money. We have lived as well 
as we ever did, and during a year when living has been 
extraordinarily high, | have spent $146 less on the 
table than we did last year. 1 do not know whether | 
could have kept it up or not without that New Year’s 
resolution. It was a promise which had to be kept. 
Some of the other housewives in our club have achieved 
better results than I, and the Eternal Vigilance Auxiliary 
has grown wonderfully in numbers. 


+ + 
A Ten-Minute Cooking Lesson 


Dvrinc a summer spent at an unfashionable shore 

resort, where a marketman’s visit is a _ rare 
event, I learned a good deal about various foods. 
When I returned to the city | was an expert on how to 
feed a family at the least possible cost; not poorly, but 
well—for many a cheap dish may be made as appetizing 
and nutritious as meat and poultry that costs twice as 
much. In fact, the experience taught me that fora 
good dinner the expensive piece of meat is not an 
essential. In millions of households to-day this sort of 
economy is a necessity. 

First of all, try my plan of a ‘‘ menu suggester.” It 
is a dozen sheets of thin card looped together, on 
which I have written the names of dishes suitable for 
breakfasts, dinners, luncheons and suppers. Roast 
beef, steaks, chicken, turkey, veal and pork roasts do 
not figure in these lists. When they can be afforded, I 
use them, but I find that cheaper meats, caygfully and 
intelligently cooked, are quite as good. Oddly enough, 
I find that the dish which costs the least is sometimes 
the most popular. My family prefer creamed codfish 
to boiled salmon, and a roasted, stuffed round of beef 
to tenderloin. In the menu suggester, I list vegetables 
and fruit according to season; also varieties of fish 
which are obtainable only at certain times of the year. 


How to Treat the Salt Fish 


Good salt fish, however, on which men and women 
of the New England coast have grown brainy and lusty, . 
is an all-the-year-round possibility. How to make the 
best use of it in a variety of ways can easily fill out a 
short cooking lesson. The best varieties of salt fish are 
mackerel and codfish. One is preserved in brine; the 
other is dry salted. The value of these dishes depends 
not only on the way they are cooked but on the quality 
of the fish, for there is a great difference in brands and 
invariably you will save money by letting the cheaper 
grades alone. 

In a large, dried codfish which you purchase entire, 
there is much waste—skin, tail, fins and bones. These 
have been discarded when you buy the fish in white 
solid blocks. It sells for about twenty cents a pound 
in this shape. There are brands and brands of this 
commodity, but if you wish the best, get the codfish 
which comes straight from Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
the home of the salt cod. The fish which comes from 
Gloucester is caught by single hand lines on the Georges 
bank which has a clean, sandy, bottom with a strong 
tide flowing over it. They are large, plump and white- 
fleshed and when trimmed and cured by the best 
methods make the finest salt cod to be found. 


The Best Kind of Cod 


By purchasing the fish packed in the wooden box 
with its lining of waxed paper, you get not only the 
largest, thickest, choicest portions of the fish, but it 
costs less than when bought by the pound. It keeps 
perfectly in a cool place, if air-tight. It comes in five, 
ten and twenty-pound boxes, but the five-pound pack- 
age is large enough for an ordinary family. 
supply of codfish comes to our kitchen, I sort over a 
boxful to be ready for creaming, broiling or fish balls. 
Fine meaty chunks, perhaps four or five inches thick, 
can be torn layer from layer into strips. When these 


SEE PAGE 3 
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are soaked, dried, broiled, buttered and served with 
boiled potatoes they make a very savory meal. Thinner 
pieces may be clipped with a pair of scissors into cubes 
or picked apart in flakes for creaming. The discard of 
a box, broken odds and ends, thin bits or edges are just 
the thing for fish balls, fish cakes or that delectable 
dish, a codfish omelet. 

When prepared in this fashion and ready to be con- 
verted into an emergency meal, it is a good plan to 
pack each sort by itself in a glass jar and seal it tightly. 
When stored in a cool place it will keep perfectly for 
months. : <a 

eS eee World-wide recognition 

If the fish is to be creamed or broiled, soak it over 


night in cold water. I have seen it freshened by scald- accords to the 
ing for a few minutes but that toughens salt fish and : a 
gives it a poor flavor. Drain off the water when ready 


to cook and dry in a towel. Meantime, make the . 
sauce by scalding one cup of milk in a double boiler. 

Thicken with a tablespoonful of flour mixed with cold Ngee ts 
milk, add two tablespoonfuls of butter. Beat till 


smooth and creamy, then add the soaked fish. Taste bg 
before serving to make sure that it is salt enough, for ; * PIANO 
sometimes soaking leaves it with too little salt. Adda ig’ 

dash of pepper. This dish may be served from the a) ’ 

chafing dish with a few poached eggs on top. It is 
gvod with either toast or boiled potatoes. 


“we a reputation above all other pianos 

To broil codfish soak over night and dry, then brown . f 
delicately between the wires of a gridiron or under the as the most perfect instrument tor 
gas. Layon a hot plate and spread with butter, creamed the interpretation of all music. 


with a little lemon juice and a dash of pepper. a sardtehrs 
The best way to mix fish and potato for codfish This has deep significance to those 


balls is to boil the potatoes and fish together. The 
proper quantity necessary to insure a really tasty dish, 





Hes who place musical worth above 
is one cup of flaked fish to two cups of raw potato 4 . ° . 

every other consideration in the 
purchase of a piano. 


cubes. Pour boiling water over and cook till the pota- 
toes begin to soften. Drain and put through a meat 
chopper, using the coarsest knife. Adda half table- 
spoonful of butter, a dash of pepper and one well 
beaten egg. Take up the mixture by tablespoonfuls, 


Miniature Grand, $800 to $900. 
round slightly, then drop in boiling fat. Lift in a wire 


. : : Vertegrand, $550 to $600. According to Case. 
spoon as soon as delicately browned and drain on Sie % 
brown paper. Send to the table on a napkin. ag ce The name of the Steinway dealer nearest you, together with illustrated 
The same quantity of fish and potato, boiled as above, literature, will be sent upon request and mention of this magazine. 
is used for cakes or omelet. Leave out the egg, beat in CH 
with a fork one-third of a cup of cream and one table- ZiAN CS ; 
spoonful of butter. Make into small round cakes and (gi Bi Xx STEINWAY & SONS 
fry in dripping until browned on each side. For an STEINWAY HALL 
omelet, melt a tablespoonful of butter in the pan, turn / mh. 107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
in the mixture and over a moderate fire brown deli- : : 
cately. Turn, omelet fashion, slip out on a hot platter : vee Subway Express Station at the Door 


and garnish with parsley sprigs. 

Another nice codfish preparation is made by taking 
the soaked cubes cut as for creaming. Dry them 
thoroughly, then fry light brown in butter. Serve 
sprinkled over poached eggs on toast. 


Mackerel May be Palatable 


If you can purchase salt mackerel by the ten-pound 
bucket you will find it an economy. You get finer 
fish, it remains in the brine until ready for use and it 
costs much less than when bought singly. The best 
mackerel also comes from Gloucester and is caught in 
the fall, when in fine, fat, tender condition.” I have 
heard people say salt mackerel is not fit for human 
food; probably they had never tasted a really, fine fish. 

To prepare for cooking lay the fish, flesh side down, 
in a wire basket and suspend it in a clean sink with the 
cold water faucet running over it in just a mere trickle 
all night long. This gradual washing away of the salt 
and bitter flavor of the brine gives an entirely different 
flavor than is derived from simply soaking it in the 
same water over night. If it is wanted for breakfast, 
scald in boiling water, dry with a towel, broil under 
the gas or over a clear fire, spread with butter and a few 
drops of lemon juice and serve with boiled potatoes. 

To bake a salt mackerel after it has been soaked, put 
it into a baking pan, dust lightly with pepper, pour 
over it a half-tablespoonful of melted butter with a 
sprinkling of lemon juice, and bake fifteen minutes in a ; 
hot oven. — Bl 

Occasionally | plank a salt mackerel, keeping a special 
plank for that purpose as the flavor is not an addition 
to any other fish. When soaked and dried, lay it skin 
side down on the plank, which has been made quite 
hot in the oven. Lay it under the gas broiler and cook 
till brown. Cover with melted butter and sprinkle 
with lemon juice. The plank is taken to the table and 
laid upon a folded napkin. To boil mackerel, cover 
the soaked fish with boiling water, using a flat sauce- 
pan or spider. Boil slowly for twenty minutes, drain 
and serve with egg sauce or plain melted butter and 
lemon juice. The proper thing to serve with mackerel, 
however you choose to cook it, is plain boiled potatoes. 


e a 


A 6000 general rule when baking fish of any kind is to 

cut salt pork into inch-square pieces and stick 
them all over the fish with toothpicks. This bastes 
excellently and improves the flavor. 


PEARINE Soy BOI — 


ip 
W 


——————— 


+ . 


Sometimes when | cook white and sweet potatoes and 

need so few that it seems ridiculous to use two 
saucepans, | boil them together, putting on the white 
potatoes ten minutes before the sweets which boil 
more quickly than irish tubers. 
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First Prize for a 
letter of not more than 


Thousand two hundebd’seieca 
will be paid for-the 


Dollars 2 Sea 
“The Reasons Why” 





is the largest Mail-Order 
Seed Trade in the World 


I> For full particulars see page 173 of 


Burpee’s Annual for 1911 


mailed free to all who garden éither for pleasure or profit. A 

right new book for 1911, fully illustrated, it tells the plain 
ruth about the Best “ SEEps THAT Grow” and is of vital in- 
terest to all who would have the choicest V ables and most 
beautiful Flowers. Do you want acopy? If so, kindly name 
this Magazine and—write TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia. 








Are YOUR 





Hands Tied? 


Deo you want to get on—SUCCEED—earn more 
money? Is there a certain line of work you think you 
could do better in—if you only had the training? 7 
a certain kind of position you would like to hold—only 
you fear your “ hands are tied?” 


Don't let your ambition die! Don’t think your hands 
are tied ) 


Get out of the crowd of ordinary untrainedmen -whose 
each day’s work puts them no further ahead—for whom 
the future has no promise. 


Start your advancement NOW—mark the coupon with 





a@ cross opposite the occupation you prefer, mail it 
to-day, and let the International Correspond School 
give you full information on how they can help you to 
succeed os they have thousands of others - to become an 


EXPERT in your chosen work—in your spare time --at 
home—no matter where you live or how little you earn 
—costs but postage—you incur no obligation. 
More than 3001. C. S. students mouthly VOLUNTARILY 
report increases in payduetoI.C.S. help—363in November, 
Mark the coupon—make your beginning NOW! 


This Coupon is for YOU 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONOENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 11¢2 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can geality for the postion, trade or profession 
before which [ have marked X . 
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_WE WANT. NEW STORIES a PAGE— 
‘cfisp, amusing stories t have not prin’ 
cations.” If judge tribution to be good enough f 
* Point end Piienen eo cia, we will pay. ten cents pene 
for each story as . pul , teserving the fri 

_ wording as may seem necessary. 





If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to the stand- 
ard of this column, but still- available for our pages, we will retain 


it for another rtment at our current rates. 
NO CO IBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry."” 








‘The Artistic Temperament 


avip BisPHAM was undergoing the ministration of 

the ship’s barber. 

‘*1 ’opes,” said the barber, ‘‘ that we shall ’ave the 
pleasure of ’earin’ you at the concert to-night.” 

‘*No,” explained the famous singer, ‘‘I’ve had a 
long and exhausting season in America and within a 
few days I am to open in London. | have decided not 
to do anything on this voyage.” 

“It’s the same way with me,” said the barber, 
understandingly. ‘‘ When |’m hashore I never looks at 
a razor.”—Emmett C. KING. 


o a 


Women and Suffragettes 


N HIS visit to America, Father Vaughan of London 

(called by Chesterton ‘‘the Mayfair priest who 
makes the comfortable classes feel uncomfortable’) 
was asked: ‘‘ Would you give votes to women?” 

“| would make no difficulty about giving votes to 
women,” he answered. ‘‘But you understand,” he 
added with twinkling eye, ‘‘once you gave votes to 
women the suffragettes would be wanting them, also!” 

—FRANKLIN CLARKIN. 


— 7 


Already Provided 


"Tue minister was shaking hands with a new member 
of his congregation, a girl fresh from Sweden, and 
said, cordially: ‘‘l would like to know your address 
so | can call on you.” 
**Oh,” said the girl, innocently, ‘I haf a man.”— 
Mrs. W. C. Kouter. 


. 


Education vs. Instinct 


S we Wenpbett, jr., who plays the part of the dog in 
Maeterlinck’s drama, was dining in a restaurant 
recently when a man, recognizing him as the actor, 
approached and said: 

‘*Pardon me, but you take the part of the dog in 
‘The Blue Bird’ do you not? Of course, you don’t 
know it, but I can really bark lots more like a dog 
than you.” 

‘*Well, you see,” answered Wendell, ‘‘I had to 
learn.” —Brock PEMBERTON. 


Others Have Noticed It 


wo negro men came up to the outskirts of a crowd 
where Senator Bailey was making a campaign 

speech. After listening to the speech for about ten 
minutes, one of them turned to his companion and 
asked: 

“Who am dat man, Sambo?” 

“Ah don’ know what his name am,” Sambo replied, 
‘* but he certainly do recommen’ hisself mos’ highly.” — 
E. V. Cote. 


- ao 


Small Change 


T THE recent dinner given by Andrew Carnegie, an 

eminent lawyer, seated half-way down the table, 
was deeply immersed in conversation with his neigh- 
bor when the host opened up the subject of the British 
coinage system and showed signs of wishing undivided 
attention. 

‘*Every other civilized nation,” he declaimed, ‘‘has 
the decimal system, while England adheres to the 
absurd and cumbrous table of pounds, shillings and 
pence.” Rap-rap-rap. 

The raps were for the lawyer, who remained absorbed 
in his own conversation. ‘‘ And even farthings,” con- 
tinued the iron-master. ‘‘Is there anything else in 
finance so ridiculous as the farthing?” Rap-rap. 

The lawyer “glanced around somewhat impatiently. 

‘Judge G—,” Mr. Carnegie called out, ‘‘why do 
the British continue their coinage of farthings ?” 

“To enable the Scotch to practise benevolence, 
Mr. Carnegie,” retorted the lawyer.—Samuet Hopkins 
ADAMS. 


A Literary Home 


MONTH or so after Nat Wills’s recent marriage, Mrs. 
Wills, nee La Belle Titcomb, the bareback rider, 
was in the kitchen overseeing the breakfast prepara- 
tions. ‘‘ Nat,” she called to her husband. No answer. 
““Nat!” she repeated. Again no answer. Five times, 
five no-answers. Entering the dining-room, Mrs. 
Wills saw her husband at table, absorbedly reading a 
copy of the New York Journal. 
““My Gawd!” she sighed. ‘‘ To think that I mar- 
tied a bookworm ! ”— Frankuin P. Apams. 


a a. 


An American Saviour 


SCHOOL-TEACHER in a foreign tenement district was 

coaching his pupils concerning the Father of 
his Country, and discovered considerable ignorance. 
‘*And what did Washington do for the American peo- 
ple?” he asked; and a shrill-voiced girl cried, ‘‘ He 
died for us.” 


a 
To J. J. Hill, Pessimist 
O#, say, 
j. J, 
Why don’t you try to roll the clouds away 
Instead of piling them up as you do? 
Quite true, 
The era of prosperity 
Won't last forever, still 
You need n’t feel you’re called upon 
To point the end out till 
It comes a little closer. 
What good is it to run 
Our time out in the shadows 
As long as there is sun ? 
Say, 


ap 
You’re a rainy day. 
—W. J. Lampton. 


a a 
It is Just a Habit 

““T suppose, Eileen,” she remarked to the new girl, 
with feigned indifference, ‘‘ that you overheard my 
husband and me conversing rather earnestly this morn- 
ing. I hope, however, that you did not think anything 

unusual was going on?” 
““Niver a bit, mum. Oi wanst had a husband 
meself, an’ niver a day passed that th’ neighbors did n’t 
belave one or th’ other uv us would be kilt entoirly.” 


” a 


Possibly So 


AFTER staring at the minister straight through the fish 
course, Adeline inquired: ‘‘Mamma, why is that 

man’s hair so black when his beard is white?” 
She was hushed by the stricken family, and stayed 

hushed until the salad was biought in. 

Then she saw her chance ‘‘I know,” she said, 
‘it’s ’cause he uses his jaw more’n he does his head.” 
—Rosert Haven SCHAUFFLER. 


a - 


A Grand Climax 


[7 was the cub reporter's first assignment—the obitu- 
ary of a prominent city man who had been fatally 
injured in an automobile accident. 
In his write-up he vividly described the tragic circum- 
stance, referring to the bereavement sustained by the 


family. ‘‘ The widow,” he concluded, ‘‘is almost 
grief-stricken.”—L. R. Roserts. 
— a 
Could Anything Be Worse > 


arig M. was visiting when she saw a neighbor go 
past. ‘‘There goes Mr. W—,” she said. “I 
wouldn't speak to him for anything. He chased us 
out of his sand-pile and talked awful to us.” 
‘* Why, Marie, what did he say ?” asked the hostess. 
‘Oh, | would n’t dare repeat the things he said. He 
talked just awful! He scolded us like a mother!” 


SEE PAGE 3 
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Aladdin and the 
Tenement Trust 


[Continued from page 33) 





sleepless night, he merely blinked amazedly at these 
astounding occurrences. Finally, he found his voice. 
**You are the Duc di Lumiere ?” he asked. 

‘* At your service,” said Aladdin. 

‘*And may | ask what you are doing here in these 
squalid quarters ?” continued the old man. 

‘*! am conducting a personal investigation into the 
lives of the unfortunate,” replied Aladdin. ‘‘ By some 
extraordinary good chance.the Fates have thrown you, 
who are largely responsible for the awful conditions | 
find here, into my hands, with power to control your 
movements. Within a radius of ten city blocks, Major 
Bondifeller, there are enough human souls living in 
squalid misery to populate a New England city, and yet 
you pay no more attention to them, nay, not as much, 
as you pay to a fly that enters your house and buzzes 
around your pate. You give the fly some personal at- 
tention, but in this matter of your tenements you do 
nothing whatsoever—leaving it to an agent to care for 
your smaller interests—I believe those are your own 
words. Now, sir, it is in my power to keep you here 
for as long a time as | wish, but | don’t want to make 
a prisoner of you. | want to give you a chance to do 
something for your fellow men, especially those who 
can never hope to repay you save in gratitude. You 
heard my views last night. | ask nothing for myself, 
for as you see, | do not need anything for myself. 1 
have but to order what I wish, and it is here.” 

‘Your model tenements are a useless ideal,’ 
torted Bondifeller. ‘‘ Only last year, at enormous ex- 
pense, | put bath-tubs in all my tenements, and my 
agent reports that the tenants use them to store their 
coal in.” 

‘*And do you know why?” demanded Aladdin. 

‘*Ignorance, I presume,” said Bondifeller, ‘‘ allied to 
a love of squalor.” 

‘*Nothing of the sort!” retorted Aladdin, pounding 
the table with his fist. ‘‘It is because you spent all 
your appropriation on bath-tubs and never even 
thought of putting one penny into the construction of 
coal-bins.” 

Bondifeller was silent. He had never thought of that 
before. 

‘* Well,” he said, ruefully, ‘‘l suppose I must agree, 
but it will cost twenty millions of dollars.” 

‘*What’s twenty millions to a man who controls the 
United Mints of North America?” demanded Aladdin. 

‘*But if you keep me here! shall not control the 
United Mints of North America!” shouted Bondifeller, 
pounding the table just a little on his own account. 
“*George Midas and Silas Reddymun have combined 
against me, and if I am not at the board meeting at ten 
o’clock this morning, | am down and out.” 

“Phew!” whistled Aladdin. ‘*‘By Jove, major, 
I’m glad you mentioned it in time. It gives me an 
opportunity to show you just what this power of mine 
amounts to.” 

He rubbed the lamp and the genie appeared. 

“‘] desire the immediate presence here of Colonel 
George Midas and Mr. Silas Reddymun, Sambo,” said 
Aladdin. 

‘*To hear is to obey,” replied the slave, making off. 

**You don’t mean to say—” gasped Bondifeller. 

**Major Bondifeller,” said Aladdin, ‘‘l am not the 
saying kind. Iam a plain, common garden doer. | 
admit that this time I am stretching things a point, but 
you'll find my orders are obeyed.” 

As indeed they were, to the astonishment of all con- 
cerned, not even excepting Aladdin himself, who trem- 
bled at the audacity of his last command. Within forty 
minutes the two gasping financiers whose presence had 
been commanded sat before them. The genii had appar- 
etitly taken them just as they found them, for Reddy- 
mun still wore his bath-robe and Midas was in his 
shirtsleeves, with only one side of his face shaved. 

** What the devil does this mean?” they demanded, 
in scarcely varying terms. 

‘It means,” said Aladdin, calmly, now very sure of 
himself—as he had every right to be, considering the 
already successful manifestation of his powers—“‘ it 
means, gentlemen, that the United Mints of North 
America have passed into the control of a dark horse, 
who is familiarly known to himself as Aladdin, Duc 
di Lumiere, and that unless you magnates get together 
inside of one hour and do something to clean up the 
squalor and misery of this city as represented by these 
cesspools of humanity termed the tenement districts, 
you will spend the balance of your days in something 
worse. It is now twenty-seven minutes past eight. 
You may go into executive session at half-past eight, 
and at half-past nine I shall be ready to escort you 
either to your board-room at the office of the United 
Mints of North America, or to the dark but wholly Not 
secure safe-deposit vaults that I have designed for your Iron 
accommodation in the subterranean suburbs of this little 


burg.” t 
With these words Aladdin departed. bu 


At noon that day, Monsieur, Le Duc di Lumiere, with lots of 
his mother, the Countess de Bougie, and suite, arrived 


at the St. Gotham Hotel. hard wear in them 














Help Grow 
the King of Fruits 


==_2 small amount invested monthly in a 


Rogue River Valley Apple Orchard 


will provide you with a sure income=— 


An income such as no other safe investment can pay you. You have heard of the 
wonderful apple crops of Oregon that ina single year make their owners wealthy; you 
have wished to go there and become an orcha but for some reason or — you 
not leave your present home and occupation and therefore your desires resol = 
selves into dreams. Now comes the awakening. Here is your opportunity to secure a 
partnership in a Rogue River Valley Ape Orchard—to share the enormous fits with- 
out leaving your present location. This lifetime o cpocewaay comes about in this way: 
Mr. - Troneon, the Apple King and President of our company, exhibited a a carload of 
apples at the National Ane e we at Spokane, Washington last year and won the Grand 
Sweepstake Prize of $1,000.00. He also so) 656.00 worth of apples from 6 acres. = 
newspapers spread this news thronghout the country with the result that thousands of 
people wrote to Mr. ee asking him to suggest a way for them to get into the a: apple 
growing business. The plan adopted by him was to plant 110 acres in apples to be so 
half acre units. This ta 80 rapidly another ay ages were planted and onr rye 
formed with Mr. Tronson —4 ! eee The half acre units for these 230 acres 
selling rapidly, therefore, y ld begin your investigations at once. Wedo een amt 
you to invest a cent rye os Ge thoroa; gly investigated our pro += We want 
you to satisfy yourself that apple growing most profitable busine ou ever had 
chance to get into and that our co pany is financially trustworthy ; that it it is composed of 
bnei -— Sea and practical orchardists whose moral and business reputations are above 
Tepioac’ 


Start your investigation today by sending coupon. The book—The Apple King~—is 
free—full of valuable information. Address ” _ 


Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co. Dept. 10 


Home Office: Bastern Office: 
Medford, Oregon 726 Missouri Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
[Send Coupon zow to either office] 
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Please send me free book 


The Apple King l 
written by H. B. Tronson. 
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A Sock that Satisfies ! 


Put on a pair of Iron Clads 188 and see how 
comfortable they are. No seams to rub and chafe 
—no knotty “ends” to annoy you—the inside is as 
smooth and perfectly made as that of ‘hose selling for 
twice its price. You'd be surprised that 25c. could 
buy a hose that feels so fine, looks so lustrous and 


wears so well. 


IRON CLAD No. 188 


made of the best combed Sea Island yarn, with soft, 
is com $ deme Gore Bere, Lg Lid 


comes in seventeen beautiful col 

Grey, Heliotrope, t Tan, Smoke, Hunter New Tan, Dark 
Tan, Oxblood, Dark Blue, Copenh Blue, Dark Grey, Navy Blue, 
New Cerise and Black. Sizes 94, | 10, 104, 11, 114. 

Try one pair of this splendid hose and see how satisfying they are. 
Your dealer has it—if not, send 25c. to us for each pair wanted— 
we mail prepaid. 


Our beautiful catalogue shows this and other Iron Clads 
in FULL COLOR —vwrite today for your free copy. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
216 Vine Street - ~- St. Joseph, Mich. 











IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE § 















When you 
chew gum 
chew “Chips” 
Ze the new gum 
d in the handy 


round metal box— 


COLGAN’S 
viet’ CHIPS 


“the gum that’s round’’ 


different from all other 
brands. They make dinners 
pleasant memories and your 
breath agreeably fragrant. 


«Chew Chips and Cheer Up” 
Mint Chips 


ae 

re flavored like good old yowCAn 

peppermint candy. M 
b (2 

Violet Chips INT Y 

ke eof gene porteme 2 CH I PS = 
wafted from sweet viole' 

adows. ny <  o _ 


Chey’re sold everywhere. al 
If not sold near you, send : 
10 cents in stamps fora 
full box of each. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


























4 SHORT STORIES—tc. to 5c. a Word 


We sell stories, plays and book MSS. on commis- 

sion; we criticize and revise them and tell = 
N where to sell them. Story-writing and Jou 

taught by mail. Send for oe Dookl jet. Three 

. q for Profit ;* tells how. HE NATIONAL PRESS 

ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“ There is a telegram for Your Grace,” observed the 
proprietor, as he entered the royal salon. He handed 
over the little yellow envelope. Aladdin tore it open 
hastily and read: 

M. LE Duc Dt LuMIeERE, Hotel St. Gotham: 

The Board of Directors of the United Mints of 
North America have secured control of sixty 
blocks in the heart of the tenement district of New 
York and will begin at once the erection of thirty 
first-class model tenement houses, costing two 
millions apiece, each building fronting on all 
four sides upon a complete city square to be 
devoted to public parks for the people and play- 
grounds for the children. Can you supply 
janitors? Answer, collect. 

(Signed. ) SILAS REDDYMUN 
GEORGE MIDAS 
RUFUS BONDIFELLER. 


A year later, while Aladdin and Mr. Bondifeller were 
returning from the opening ceremonies of the wonder- 
ful new tenements of lower New York in the latter’s 
motor, the aged financier gave his young friend’s hand 
a quick and affectionate pressure. 

‘*Duke,” said he, his voice trembling with happiness, 
‘*you have made me the happiest man in the world. 
When | looked out upon the sea of faces of those ten- 
ants of our new houses, as you made your address, and 
saw the look of hope in eyes that a year ago were filled 
with threatening and despair, it gave me such a thrill as 
I never had before. Is there anything else you can sug- 


Success Magazine 


gest wherein a man can use a few more millions for the 
benefit of humanity ?” : 

** Yes,” said Aladdin. ‘‘Now that you have done 
something for the poor, a few millions spent for the 
amelioration of the habits of the rich would be a great 
boon.” 

‘* And how would you go about it?” asked the old 
man. 

“1 don’t know, major,” replied Aladdin. 
much harder proposition than the other.” 

“And meanwhile,” said the old man, tremulously, 
“how can I show my own gratitude to you personally, 
for all you have done for me ?” 

Aladdin looked across the car at the fair face of Mar- 
jorie Bondifeller, whose lovely eyes fell as they caught 
his glance 

“Well, ” said Aladdin, | , blushing a rosy red, ‘‘ you 
might make me your son.’ 

“*Ah, my boy,” — the major, as he shook his 
head sadly, “1 am afraid that is impossible. 1 don’t 
think your mother would marry a cross-grained old 
curmudgeon like me. I’ve been a widower for so 
many years now that I have become set in my ways, 
and—” 

““But there’s another way round, ain’t there?” 
cried Aladdin. 

And there was, and that is how, my dear children, 
Marjorie Bondifeller happened to become the Duchess 
di Lumiere. 


“It is a 


B 1 S P T 1 hi t [Continued from page 28] 


drowning, until they could decide what was to be 
done with him. In carrying this out they made the 
mistake which lighted up the whole trail.” 

‘*Well, | don’t see it at all,” said Farley, glumly. 
‘*How did you ever get to us?” 

Average Jones mildly contemplated the mathematical 
center of his questioner. 

‘*New waistcoat ?” he asked. 

Farley glanced down at the outrageous pattern with 
pride. 

“Yep. Got it last week.” 

‘*Lost the one that came with the pepper-and-salt 
suit you ’re wearing?” 

““D—n!” exploded Farley, in sudden enlightenment. 

‘Just so. Your waistcoat got mixed with the boy’s 
clothes, which are of the same common pattern, and 
was tossed out on the beach with his coat.” 

“Well, I didn’t leave a card in it, did 1?” retorted 
the other. 

‘*Something just s good.” 

“The ad, Tim!” cried the woman. ‘Don’t you 
remember, you could n’t find the rough draft you made 
while we were waiting ?”’ 

‘*That’s right, too,” he said. ‘‘It was in that vest 
pocket. But it didn’t have no name on it.” 

“Then, that,” put in the Rev. Peter Prentice, ‘‘was 
the scrawled nonsense— ” 

‘*Which you—er—threw into the waste-basket,” 
drawled Average Jones with a smile. 

‘* Those were not Bailey’s clothes at all?” 

‘*The coat was his; not the waistcoat. His waist- 
coat may have fallen out of the buggy, or it may be 
there yet.” 

‘*But what does all this talk of people at work in the 
dark and arson and a mysterious creature tied in a tree 
lead to?” 

“It leads,” said Average Jones, ‘‘to a very large 
rock, much scorched, and with a peculiar carving on it, 
which now lies imbedded in the earth beneath Tuxall’s 
barn.” 

“*If you’ve seen that,” 

‘| haven't seen it. 
nevertheless.” 

"Serves us right,” said the woman, disgustedly. 
“1 wish we’d never heard of Tuxall and his line of 
bunk.” 

** Mystification upon mystification! ” cried the clergy- 
man. ‘‘ Will someone please give a clue to the maze?” 

“In a word,” said Average Jones. ‘‘The Harwick 
meteor.” 

**What connection—” 

‘*Pardcn me, one moment. The ‘live thing’ in the 
tree was a captive balloon. The box'on the ground 
was a battery. The wire from the battery was con- 
nected with a firework bomb, which, when Tuxall 
pressed the switch, exploded, releasing a flaming 
‘dropper.’ About the time the ‘dropper’ reached the 
earth, Tuxall lighted up his well-oiled barn. All 
Harwick, having had its attention attracted by the 
explosion, and seen the portent with its own eyes, 


said Farley, 


‘it’s all up.” 
I’ve inferred it. 


But it’s all up, 


believed that a huge meteor had fired the building. So . 


Tuxall & Co. had a well-attested wonder from the 
heavens. That’s the little plan which Bailev’s presence 
threatened to wreck. Is it your opinion that the stars 
are inhabited, Mr. Prentice ?” 

‘“What!” cried the minister, gaping. 

‘* Stars—inhabited—living, sentient creatures.” 

““ How should | know!” 

“Tf proof could be adduced, you would undoubtedly 
go far and pay money to see it. So would millions of 
others. - It would mean big money. Now Tuxall and 
our friend here worked on that basis. Tuxall planted 
a big rock under the barn, fixed it up appropriately 
with torch and chisel and sent for ‘the Farleys, who 


are expert firework and balloon people, to counterfeit 
a meteor.” 

““Amazing!” cried the clergyman. 

‘*Such a meteor, furthermore, as had never been 
dreamed of before. If you were to visit Tuxall’s barn, 
you would undoubtedly find on the boulder under- 
neath it a carving resembling a human form—a hoax 
more ambitious than the Cardiff Giant.” 

**And you discovered all that in a half-day’s visit to 
Harwick ?” asked the Rev. Mr. Prentice, incredulously. 

“‘No, but in a half-minute’s reading of the ‘ gibber- 
ish’ which you threw away.” 

Taking from the desk the reddish roll which he had 
brought into the room with him, he sent the loose end 
of it wheeling across the floor, until it lay, fully out- 
spread. In black letters against red, the legend glared 
and blared its announcement: 


MARVELLOUS MAN-LIKE MONSTER ! 


‘*Those letters, Mr. Prentice,”” pursued the Ad-Visor, 
‘‘measure just three feet from top to bottom. The 
phrase *3 feet high’ which so puzzled you, as com- 
bined with the adjectives of great size, was obviously 
a printer’s direction. All through the smudged paper 
there run alliterative lines, ‘Stupendous Scientific Sen- 
sation,’ ‘ Veritable Visitor Void’ and finally ‘ Marvellous 
Man-l1—— Monster.’ Only one trade is irretrievably 
committed to and indubitably hall-marked by allitera- 
tion—the circus trade. Therefore I had the combina- 
tion of a circus poster, an alleged meteor which burned 
down a barn in a highly suspicious manner and an 
apparently purposeless kidnaping. The inference was 
as simple as it was certain. The two strangers, with 
Tuxall’s aid, had prepared the fake meteor with a view 
to exploiting the star-man. Bailey had literally tum- 
bled into their plot. They didn’t know how much he 
had seen. The whole affair hinged on his being kept 
quiet. So they took him along. All that I had to do, 
then, was to find the deviser of the three-foot poster. 
He was sure to be Bailey’s abductor.” . 

“Say,” said Farley, with conviction, ‘‘l believe 
you’re the devil’s first cousin.” 

‘* When you left me in Harwick,” said the Rev. Peter 
Prentice, before Average Jones could acknowledge this 
flattering surmise, ‘‘ you said that strangers had done 
the kidnaping. How could you tell they were stran- 
gers then?” 

‘* From the fact that they didn’t know who Bailey 
was,.and had to advertise him, indefinitely, as ‘lost 
lad from Harwick.’” 

‘*And that there were two of them?” pursued the 
minister. 

‘| surmised two minds: one that schemed out the 
‘planting’ of the clothes on the shore; the other, more 
compassionate, that promulgated the advertisement.” 

‘Finally, then, how could you know that Bailey 
was injured and unconscious ?” 

“‘If he hadn’t been unconscious then and for long 
after, he’d have revealed his identity to his captors, 
would n’t he?” explained the Ad-Visor. 

There was a long pause. Then the woman said, 
timidly: 

**Well, and now what?” 

Nothing,” answered Average Jones. ‘‘ Tuxall has 
got away. Mr. Prentice has recovered his son. You 
and Farley have had your lesson. And i" 

“*Yes, and you, Mr. Detective-man,” said the woman, 
as he paused. ‘“What do you get out of it?” 

Average Jones cast an affectionate glance at the 
sprawling legend which disfigured his floor. 

‘*A unique curio in my own special line,” he replied, 
“‘and the cheerful experience of having once met a 
meteor and come out first best, in the course of my 
quest for the adventure of life.” 





SEE PAGE 3 
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The Come-Home 
Yankee 


[Continued from page 11] 


the swiftest shearer of corn that the Parish of Inver ever 
knew, was made Appellate Judge in Boston the Wed- 
nesday before you sailed. And to tell Maurice Fitz- 
simmons that Michael, his boy, is the whole Law and 
the Prophets to the Brooklyn Ninth Ward. 

An easy and pleasant task it was to you to tell Sheila 
McGrady all about her little Norah whom her employer 
on Long Island wouldn’t part with for gold—Norah, 
who is a model to the American girls, and who, by the 
work of her little hands in American kitchens, had paid 
all the rent and lifted a cart load of debt off her father’s 
farm, built her father and mother a new house, stored 
and stocked it warmly within and without, and had her 
parents go the best-dressed, warmest-clad, lightest- 
hearted pair that walked to Frosses chapel on a Sunday 
morning. 

Yet to be sure, it was hard and very hard on you 
when the :Widow Conaghan, unexpectedly dropping 
in, besought you to tell her how the child of her 
heart, Corney, was making out in the States, and 
that you, taken off your guard, had to hem and 
haw and spar for wind till you found words to in- 
form her that ‘‘oh, yes, yes, Corney? To be sure, 
Corney—yes—Corney. Oh, Corney! He’s making 
out bravely, | guess. Yes, Corney, he’s—you see, 
Mrs. Conaghan, the times in America are n’t what they 
used to be—that is, for a little while—they’re going to 
pick up again immediately, though—and Corney, mean- 
while, is doing as well as can be expected, all things 
considered—Corney, the reason you didn’t hear from 
him, of course—he was just out of a job for a little 
while and was lazy to write, till he’d have more 
cheery news—but—but—there’s no telling how soon 
a job will turn up—maybe, please God, he has one 
now—and you’ll—maybe—get a good letter from 
Corney very soon.” 

For a Yankee so audacious as you, it was a poor 
blundering effort, and you despised yourself as you tried 
to swallow your spittle at the conclusion, even though 
the pathetic eyes of the neighbors who sat around the 
wall looked pride on you for what they thought was a 
situation wel saved. And as you looked into the beau- 
tiful, patient, sweet, deep-lined face of the Widow 
Conaghan, framed in its white cap, you cursed the 
wastrel Corney in your heart. And you had to lie like 
the Father of Lies again when old Manny Mahony came 
in from Edrigol Mountain to ask how was his poor boy 
Farrell doin’—and what was the raison he wouldn't 
write his poor oul’ father. Farrell who had been killed 
by a trolley-car six years before! And the black tid- 
ings hidden from his father ever since. The Come- 
Home Yankee’s bed was n’t all of roses. 

Tea parties galore from the top to the bottom of the 
parish you were, of course, invited to. Tea parties 
especially in your honor, or in honor of all the Yankees. 
Tea parties to the decking of which came, in rushing 
streams, tributary loans—spoons and forks and knives 
and linens and china—the pick of the parish. Tea 
parties where you were treated not merely to cappered 
oat bread, but white bread from the town also and cur- 
rant bread and bread with raisins in it. Tea parties 
where Nabla MacMullan made her husband Teddy, 
nick-named ‘‘ The Rooshian ”’ because of his roughness, 
reverse the usual order of things with him and sit down 
to table with his hat off and his coat on, letting the 
saucer go to waste too while he drank his tea from his 
cup—and that too, without daring to blow into it unless, 
of course, on occasion, when he saw Nabla’s attention 
otherwise absorbingly occupied. 

You brought, of course, your choicest Yankee accent 
to these parties. To be sure, it is not suggested that 
your Yankee accent was not at all times choice, for, 
indeed, it ever fascinated all hearers. But there are 
degrees even in perfection, and you talked Pennsylvan- 
ian which you had acquired from a seamstress on 
Underhill and Park at tea parties for the delectation of 
the company. And you talked the wonders of America 
too. 

When you told how American trains went so swiftly 
as to make the mile-stones like paling posts, Teddy 
MacMullan, opening both mouth and eyes, absorbed it 
fascinatedly. Yet when you said there were houses’ in 
New York twenty-three stories high, ‘“‘ more than your 
house, Teddy, which is seven feet to the eave, piled 
twenty-three times on top of itself.” Teddy closed 
his mouth firmly and looked:at you out of very narrow 
eyes indeed. And when you capped the climax by 
saying that the Dutchmen could speak to each other in 
Dutch and understand! Teddy, utterly ignoring the 
rain of deadly daggers that Nabla’s eyes were hurling at 
him, clapped his hat hard down upon his head, gave a 
savage grunt and took his departure—mad, of course, 
but yet with morals unsmirched ! 

To the credulous ones who remained at the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, you told of bridges above the 
tops of the houses, trains flying over your head as you 
walked the streets, horses and wagons and fhteir loads, 
and carriages and cars, driving right straight into a boat 
and being boated across rivers, and railroads not only 
under the foundations of houses, but under the beds of 

[Continued on page 59] 
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A Texas Orange Orchard 
Will Pay You Over 
$2,000 Yearly 


We Plant and Care for the Trees While You 
Make Easy Monthly Payments on Your Orchard 


Owners of orange and fig orchards in the Texas 
Gulf Coast country are becoming wealthy on small 
acreage. 

Mr. N. E. Stout sold $6,363 worth of oranges 
from 6% acres last year. His 1,500 fig trees 
brought him $1,893.86—over $1.25 per tree. 

Mr. Boicourt sold $480 worth of oranges from 
three-fourths of an acre. Mr. Gill made $800 per 
acre in 1908 and $1,000 per acre in 1909. 


Great Demand for Oranges and Figs 


The famous Satsuma Orange has an unusually 
delicious flavor that makes it an instant favorite 
wherever introduced. It is sold even in Houston 
for $4.00 to $4.50 a box, while Florida and Cali- 
fornia Oranges bring only $2.65 to $3.00 per box 
(market quotations {rom Houston Post, December 
22, 1909). 

The Magnolia Figs are so popular that preserving 
companies will make contracts with growers five years 
ahead. The fruit 1s practically seedless and skin- 
less, and the trees mature with amazing rapidity, 
commercial crops being the rule the third year after 
planting. 


Our Standard Five-Acre Plan 


Our Company is capitalized at $1,500,000, fully 
paid. We own 30,000 acres of rich land on 
Chocolate Bayou, in Brazoria County, Texas. Our 
finances are provided for development work for ten 
years ahead. 

A part of this tract will be planted to the im- 
mensely profitable Satsuma Oranges and Magnolia 
Figs and sold as developed orchards in five and ten 
acre tracts. You can buy a Chocolate Bayou Or- 
chard now for a small cash payment and easy 
monthly payments, that should return one-half of 
your purchase price the first year after delivery of 
your orchard. 


Features of “Chocolate Bayou Orchards” 


The land we are planting lies in the midst of the 
most prosperous and thriv- 
ing section of the Coast 
country, 29 miles south of 
Houston and 20 miles west 
of Galveston. 

The rainfall is 45 inches 
a year—four inches more 
than Illinois and seventeen 
more than Minnesota. No 
irigation—no_ fertilizing. 





2,000 miles nearer 
the great Northern 
markets than Caii- 
fornia, and shipping 
facilities by both rail 
and water. 

We will care for 
your orchard until it 
reaches the bearing 
period, when we turn 
it over to you on an 
income-bringing 

asis. 


A Strictly Legitimate Development Plan 


We plow the land, set out the trees, cultivate and 
prune them, keeping your orchard in a high. state 
of cultivation for three years. You have our posi- 
tive guarantee that at the end of the contract 
period all of your trees will be in a sturdy, thrifty 
and bearing condition. To accomplish this, we em- 
ploy high-priced experts—men who make the plant- 
ing and cultivation of fruit trees their profession. 
When the orchard reaches the producing stage it 
requires only ordinary care to keep it in perfect 
condition. 


Send for Our Booklet 


This may be exactly what you are looking for—a 
genuinely safe investment that you can handle on 
easy terms, and a future home, where you can 
really Jive, with hunting, fishing, salt sea bathing 
and sailing practically at your door, and in a genial, 
balmy climate, free from the snow and ice of the 
freezing northern winters. 

Send for the Free Booklet today. It gives full 
information about ‘‘Chocolate Bayou’’ Orange’ 
and Fig Orchards, and tells how you can secure one 
at the low introductory price. (14) 





Texas Orchard Development Co. 
108 Stewart Bidg., Houston, Texas 


Please send me your illustrated booklet, 
“Chocolate Bayou Orchards. 


Name — — 





P. O. Address i ating 


Siate 
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A REMARKABLE 
OFFER OF 


have,into aH 





of one packet each of th: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, “‘Everything for the Garden,” described below, the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following unusual offer: To everyone who will mail us ten cents, mentioning this publica- 


tion, we will mail the catalogue and also send our Henderson Specialty Collection, as above. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which, when 
cash payment on any order of one dollar or over. 


ptied 


d, will be 





“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


Our 1911 catalogue is, without exception, the best we have ever issued. 208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 
showing actual results without exa 


engravings, 
cultural publication of the year, Al: 





PETER HENDERSON & CO 


"= NEW YORK ¢ 


hoto 
geration, make it the most complete as well as SEIS, orti- 
fall for flowers and vegetables 


HENDERSON'S SPECIALTIES 


Todemonstrate Sho euneciestny of Mendason's 's Tested Seeds, we have yx wed ote of the host wo 


pted as 25c, 


35 
CORTL AND >T 





Y 





FULL SIZE pieces 
HALF SIZE pieces 


MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED SY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


PE RE MF 


‘CRYSTAL 


SUGAR 


2'Pand S Ib Boxes 


2'» Boxes only 


See pace 3 
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“THE MIRACLE OF 
RIGHT THOUGHT” 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


No book of recent years has elicited stronger or more en- 
thusiastic commendation.” 


Only one month off the press. is the first two editions HAVE 
\LREADY BEEN EXHAUSTED. 

Critics regard this as decidedly the best book that has yet been 
published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the line of the new 
jospei of optimism and love, the phil hy of ti and light. 





The book teaches the divinity of right desire; tries to show 

‘Set the Creator never mocked us with yearnings for what we 

have no ability or possibility of obtaining; that there is a real 
e power in our legitimate desires. 


his volume is along the lines of the books that have made Dr. 
Marden’s name a household word at home and in Eurone—that 
shelf of uplifting books, ** Getting On,” m4, the World, 
* Pushing to the Front,” “He Can Who Thinks He Can” and 
others whose very names are slogans of effort and self-reliance. 
Dr. Marden believes that there isin each of us the material of 
the perfect man or woman, and that if we hold the tt ideal 
ong enough for it to become the dominant mental attitude, we 
will express in our lives and character the perfection we were 
meant to embody.—Epwin MARKHAM, in theNew York Journal. 


Iam reading your book,“ The Miracle of Right Thought,” 
with mueh pleasnre, and intend to quote from it at an early 
date.—ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Another Stirring New Marden Book 


‘*“GETTING ON’’ 


Do yon sometimes feel that you are a failure? 
Do you want to knew what is keeping you back, and how to 


overcome it ? 
rHEN YOU SHOULD READ THIS AMBITION-AROUS- 
ING, BLOOD-STIRRING MAKDEN BOOK. 


I became so impreseed with the directness of ‘The Pre- 
ent Breaker’ (a chapter in * Getting On’) that I shall ask each 
f our employees to read it, notifying them of its appcar- 
throngeh our weekly bulletin.”—SamMvEL BrItu, Head of 

f Brill Brothers, New York. 





P! CES for each of these books : Cloth, $1.10 net. Pocket 
Edition, Leather, $1.58; Silk, $1.38. 


Have YOU Been Helped By 
Dr. Marden’s Writings? 


| HOUSAN DS of SUCCESS readers have written us during the 
st few years that they have been greatly helped and inspired 
Dr. Marden’s monthly editorials and chats in the 
as well as his Pooks, sant, in fact, attributing, their success in 
li these stirring, ambition-arousing writings, which they say 
have proved the turning point in their careers. These letters 
have been a source of constant gratification, pnocaragemect, 
snd great inspiration to Dr. Marden and are regarded by him 
as of far so Ww ge than the monetary remuneration he re- 
ceives trom his work. 











We should approcnte it very much if others who have been 
‘ uly helped by these inspirational writings would write and 
8 80 in a brief letter. 


Address: O. S. MARDEN, 29 EB. 22nd St., N. Y. City 














High Class 
Commercial Travelers 
and Salesmen 


Now earning on their regular line from 
$1,000 to $10,000 per year, or more, CAN 
MAKE THEIR SPARE TIME REMU- 
NERATIVE by securing special local agents 
in the towns of their present itineraries for 


SuccessMagazine 


THIS WORK will pay you from $6.00 to 
$72.00 per week, and WILL NOT INTER- 
FERE WITH YOUR REGULAR EM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Apply for further particulars. 


The Success Company 


NEW YORK 


Only applications from High Class Salesmen— 
men with experience and initiative—will be con- 


siderec 




















LYON &SHEALY 


is the 

Standard the 
World. Prices 
exceedin rea- 


ely. 
hegue of Lyon & Mailiy Maree teat es diaees 
ogue of Lyon ealy ree to anyone 
interested. Also bargains in Used Harps. 
Monthly payments may be arranged, 


LYON & HEALY, Manager H.B.M., Chicago 
(03) Piano and Harp Builders 




















H. P. and 
Guaranteed te develop 4 h.p. Madein 1, Motor F sorrnoy ee eee 


2 aad 3 TOR OO. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., %10 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Man That Kept Faith to the End 


national. Mr. Sanial was delighted and urged him to 
take up the cause and lead it and make it popular in 
America. Mr. Phillips sadly shook his head. 

“1 am too old,” he said. ‘‘1 must no longer think 
of doing the work oT young men. __| can give you 
all my sympathy, and do, but the day for new causes 
has passed from me. Do you young men take it up 
and carry it through to success.” 

This is the first acknowledgment | have found from 
him anywhere that he was beginning to feel the burden 
of years and of labors. For nearly forty years these 
had been incessant. Except for that one excursion to 
Europe in his youth, he had not known, since he 
stepped upon the platform of Faneuil Hall at the Love- 


‘joy meeting, one day of rest. Some friends now 


urged him to take the repose that he had earned, but 
although Mr. Phillips did not feel equal to embarking 
upon new and arduous movements, he was still less 
willing to keep silent upon the issues to which he had 
given his faith. He foresaw that his part was to die 
in the harness, not to rust in idleness, and he con- 
tinued to give unequivocal testimony in their behalf. 


A Noble Advocate of the Cause of Women 


His arguments for woman suffrage remain to this day 
among the most powerful and most logical ever uttered 
in that cause. In his lecture, ‘‘ Suffrage for Woman,” 
occurs, for example, this delightful specimen of his 
method: 

‘Then, again, men say: ‘She is so different from 
man that God did not mean she should vote.’ Is she? 
Then I do not know how to vote for her. One of two 
things is true: She is either exactly like man—exactly 
like him, teetotally like him—and if she is, then a 
ballot-box based upon brains belongs to her as well as 
to him; or she is different, and then | do not know how 
to vote for her. If she is like me, so much like me 
that | know just as well how to vote for her as she 
knows how to vote for herself, then—the very basis 
of the ballot-box being capacity—she, being the 
same as lI, has the same right to vote; and if she is 
so different that she has a different range of avoca- 
tions and powers and capacities, then it is neces- 
sary she should go into the Legislature, and with her 
own voice say what she wants, and write her wishes 
into the statute-books, because nobody is able to inter- 
pret her. Choose which horn of the dilemma you 
please, for on the one or the other the question of the 
right of woman to vote must hang.” 

Fifty years have passed since the first delivery of this 
great lecture and no one has yet arisen to controvert its 
arguments. 

Men called Napoleon the Sword of the French Revo- 
lution. Phillips was the perfect son of the American 
Revolution and the embodiment of its idea. All its 
achievements and its great intellectual leaders he viewed 
with a peculiar reverence, and his favorite line of think- 
ing was that what they were to the monarchists of 
their day the true American ought to be toward the 
reactionaries of his. So much as was gained for progress 
by the generation of the Revolution ought to be gained 
for progress by every generation; for there should be 
no such thing as standing still, no such thing as con- 
tentment with what had been inherited from the past. 
Every age should have its Samuel Adams, its James 
Otis and its Patrick Henry. 

The places that these men had made famous by their 
deeds or speeches were sacred to him; in his walks 
about the city he was fond of visiting them and 
recalling the memories attached to each; and none 
was dearer to him than the Old South Meeting House, 
the oldest building in Boston. In 1876, business 
threatened to destroy this interesting relic, for it 
had been sold by the Society that owned it and the 
ground space was demanded by profits. Mr. Phillips 
took part in a movement that, appealing to the patriotic 
pride of Boston, raised a fund large enough to preserve 
the historic building. In behalf of this movement he 
delivered on June 14, 1876, in the church itself, one of 
the most famous of his orations. 

“These arches,” he said ‘‘ will speak to us, as long 
as they stand, of the sublime and sturdy religious enthu- 
siasm of Adams; of Otis’s passionate eloquence and 
pe 3 ata devotion; of Warren in his young genius 
and enthusiasm; of a plain, unaffected but high-souled 
people who ventured all for a principle, and to transmit 
to us, unimpaired, the free life and self-government 
which they inherited. Above and around us unseen 
hands have written, ‘ This is the cradle of Civil Liberty, 
child of earnest religious faith.’ 1 will not say it is a 
nobler consecration; | will not say that it is a better 
use. I only say that we come here to save what our 
fathers consecrated to the memories of the most suc- 
cessful struggle the race has ever made for the liberties 
of man. Think twice before you touch these walls. 
We are only the world’s trustees. The Old South no 
more belongs to us than Luther’s or Hampden’s or 
Brutus’s name does to Germany, England or Rome. 
Each and all are held in trust as torchlight guides and 
inspiration for any man struggling for justice and 
ready to die for the truth.” 

Among those that listened to and applauded him on 
this occasion was Dom Pedro, then Emperor of Brazil. 
Great as it was, Mr.. Phillips surpassed -it three~ years 
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later by his wonderful and moving tribute to William 
Lloyd Garrison, whose life of service came to an end on 
May 23, 1879. ‘Serene, fearless, marvelous man! 
Mortal, with so few shortcomings! Farewell, fora very 
little while, noblest of Christian men! Leader, brave, 
tireless, unselfish! When the ear heard thee, then it 
blessed thee; the eye that saw thee gave witness to 
thee. More truly than it could ever heretofore be said 
since the great patriarch wrote it, ‘the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish’ was thine eternal great re- 
ward.” 

All these years he continued upon the lecture plat- 
form throughout each winter season. The range of 
his subjects was phenomenal; no other orator has ever 
attained to so wide a variety. He had a most unusual 
gift by which he made interesting every topic he 
touched upon, so that whether his lectures were upon 
phases of science, history, biography, reform, political 
economy, law, religion or politics, the listener was 
always charmed and always carried away a new thought 
or a memorable phrase. Sometimes he wove together 
into one his discourses upon ‘ Labor,” ‘‘ Temperance” 
and ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” his three favorite reforms; 
and once he accomplished the seemingly impossible feat 
of uniting into one lecture addresses so far apart as 
** Toussaint L’ Ouverture” and ‘‘ The Lost Arts.” This 
latter achievement was to relieve the embarrassment of 
a rural lyceum association that could not decide which 
of the two it would prefer. 


The Memorable Speech at Harvard 


There is courage for the battle-field and another order 
of courage that stands squarely before the hostile ranks 
of one’s own order and deliberately speaks home the 
most unpalatable truths. When in 1861 mobs pursued 
him across Boston Common and besieged his house, 
Mr. Phillips looked upon them with absolutely un- 
shaken fortitude. ‘‘All this time,” said Colonel Hig- 
ginson, a witness of the scene, ‘‘ there was something 
peculiarly striking and characteristic in his demeanor. 
There was absolutely nothing of bull-dog combative- 
ness; but a careless, buoyant, almost patrician air, as if 
nothing in the way of mob-violence were worth con- 
sidering, and all the threats of opponents were simply 
beneath contempt.” So he was in 1861 when his life 
was incessantly in peril. 

In 1881 he gave, of many, the most conspicuous 
illustration of the still nobler courage that speaks con- 
viction disregarding aught else. Although he was a 
graduate of Harvard, and the most distinguished living 
graduate, the institution had never paid to him the 
slightest token of regard or appreciation, but had stood 
aloof, looking upon him with cold disapproval as a 
mere agitator. But in 1881 he was invited by his own 
literary society to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration. 
Colonel Higginson testifies that ‘‘an unwilling audi- 
ence” assembled on this occasion, and assuredly it 
was not without reason unwilling, for there is not of 
record another such terrific arraignment as reactionary 
scholasticism received that day. 

“The Scholar in a Republic ” was the title Mr. Phil- 
lips chese fer his address. He had prepared it with 
great care, recognizing that-at last he had an opportunity 
to strike one great blow at the traditional enemy of 
democracy in America. He had known only too well in 
his own career how doggedly the American college sets 
its back against every democratic advance; how cow- 
ardly the educated class had been in the slavery issue; 
how persistently it had clung about the feet of the 
Abolition movement; how it had sneered and was then 
sneering at every mention of the labor question, more 
momentous than chattel slavery. He must have made 
up his mind to say this to his hearers in words they 
could not possibly forget. The men he was to address 
were the very Brahmins of that social order into which 
he himself had been born. He was, therefore, doubly 
affronting them, for in their eyes he was here again, as 
so often before, a traitor to his caste; but now with 
offense peculiar and redoubled. 

Into the very face of the cold and intellectual aristoc- 
racy he hurled the unadorned truth. He minced no 
words, he disguised nothing, he drove home his bare 
convictions and spared none. Colonel Higginson, who 
heard it, says that this was the most remarkable effort 
of Mr. Phillips’s life. ‘‘ He never seemed more at ease, 
more colloquial and more extemporaneous.” Yet in 
form, construction, compact utterance, lofty and well 
considered ideas, it is the most perfect specimen of 
American eloquence. A kind of noble passion vibrates 
in every word of it, as paragraph by paragraph it tears 
from the reactionary scholar the veil of hypocrisy and 
leaves him naked and contemptible. 


Lack of Democratic Spirit in the Scholar Class 


“Timid scholarship either shrinks from sharing in 
these agitations or denounces them as vulgar and dan- 
gerous interference by incompetent hands with matters 
above them. A chronic distrust of the people pervades 
the book-educated class of the North; they shrink 
from that free speech which is God’s normal school for 
educating men, throwing upon them the grave respon- 
sibility of deciding great questions and so lifting them 
to a higher level of intellectual and moral life. Trust 
the people—the wise and the ignorant, the good and 
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the bad—with the gravest questions, and in the end 
you educate the race. At the same time you secure 
not perfect institutions, not necessarily good ones, but 
the best institutions possible while human nature is the 
basis and the only material to build with. Men are 
educated and the State is uplifted by allowing all— 
every one—to broach all their mistakes and advocate 
all their errors. The community that will not protect its 
most ignorant and unpopular member in the free utter- 
ance of his opinions, no matter how false or hateful, is 
only a gang of slaves!” 

It seems to me that the foundation of the democratic 
faith has never had an equal expression. 

‘*1 urge on college-bred men,” he went on, “ that as 
a class they fail in, republican. duty when they, allow 
others to lead in the agitation of the great social ques- 
tions which stir and educate the age.” 

He then reviewed American scholarship in its relation 
to the great issues in the country’s history. What had 
it done in the great movement against chattel slavery ? 
He instanced as typical of its spirit one of the greatest 
of American scholars that in Congress quoted from the 
New Testament to uphold slavery and offered to bear a 
musket in its defense. For forty years, the men that 
had urged Abolition had been obliged to combat first of 
all the opposition of the highly educated class. What 
had that class done for other just and worthy causes ? 
In the movements for prison reform and criminal law 
reform it had never taken the slightest interest. It had 
allowed the work of mitigating the barbarous criminal 
code to be done by men outside, by members of an- 
other class. What had it done for woman suffrage, 
for temperance, for political regeneration? In all these 
movements: its attitude had been one of cold hostility 
because each movement represented something demo- 
cratic and the fixed position of the educated class was 
against democracy. 


His Severe Arraignment of His Audience 


He turned to other problems and confronted his 
hearers with the record of their indifference to such a 
cause as that of Ireland. What educated man had 
ever lifted his voice against the further oppression of the 
Irish people? And yet, their cause was the cause upon 
which the American nation had been founded. 

‘*We ought to clap our hands at every fresh Irish 
‘outrage,’ as a parrot-press styles it, aware that it is 
only a far-off echo of the musket-shots that rattled 
against the old State House on the fifth of March, 1770, 
and of the warwhoop that made the tiny spire of the 
Old South tremble when Boston rioters emptied the 
three India tea ships into the sea.” 

He passed next to a subject still less palatable to his 
Brahmin hearers—the attitude of educated Americans 
toward the revolutionists in Russia. 

‘* Every line in our history, every interest of civiliza- 
tion, bid us rejoice when the tyrant grows pale and 
the slave rebellious. We can not but pity the suf- 
fering of any human being, however richly deserved; 
kut such pity must not confuse our moral sense. 
Humanity gains. Chatham rejoiced when our fathers 
rebelled. For every single reason they alleged, Russia 
counts a hundred, each one ten times bitterer than any 
Hancock or Adams could give. ‘Eschew cant,’ said 
the old moralist. But of all the cants that are canted 
in this canting world, though the cant of piety may be 
the worst, the cant of Americans bewailing Russian 
nihilism is the most disgusting.” And again: 

‘*1 shall bow to any rebuke from those who hold 
Christianity to command entire non-resistance. But 
criticism from any other quarter is only that nauseous 
hypocrisy which, stung by threepenny tea-tax, piles 
Bunker Hill with granite and statues, prating all the 
time of patriotism and broadswords, while, like another 
Pecksniff, it recommends a century of dumb submission 
and entire non-resistance to the Russians, who for a 
hundred years have seen their sons by thousands 
dragged to death or exile—no one knows which in this 
worse than Venetian mystery of police—and their 
maidens flogged to death in the market-place, and who 
share the same fate if they presume to ask why.” 

Colonel Higginson says that ‘‘many a respectable 
lawyer and divine felt his blood run cold” when he 
realized the significance of these utterances. 

One may perceive clearly from this and other similar 
specimens that democracy was with Wendell Phillips 
much more than a passing belief; it was the active 
principle of all healthy public life that he would apply 
in large measure whenever any of our institutions 
seemed to be at,fault. In this Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
he made some slighting reference to civil-service 
reform, which was bitterly resented. This inspired 
him to a fuller exposition of his views. He objected, 
he said, to civil-service reform as urged by the rec- 
ognized reformers, because it was not democratic. 
Instead of creating an office-holding caste, as they pro- 
posed, he would solve the whole difficulty by applying 
democracy to it. He would have all the postmasters, 
custom officers and the like elected by the people 
instead of being appointed; for by this change both 
power and responsibility would rest in the people’s 
hands, where alone it should rest. 


His Support of Butler Won Him New Enemies 


Mr. Phillips still further alienated business and the 
middle class by his support. of General Benjamin F. 
Butler, who now returned to politics and succeeded in 


Learn 
Exact Truth About 
Poultry Profits 


Many have been misled by claims of fabulous profits. 
A few hens cannot make you a millionaire. 

On the other hand, don’t get the wrong notion 
that «there is nothing in hens ’—that it is a 
business for the expert only. 














If you want to keep a few hens to lay fresh eggs for 
your breakfast, or to sell, it is easy to succeed if you 
get true facts and correct information. 


poultry keeping is easy. 


J. M. Foster, the “ Egg King,’’ will show you 
—how to begin—what is the best breed for eggs ° 





It takes brains. 
think poultry profits are impossible ; but to get them 
requires gumption and experience. 
the gumption and we will supply the experience of one 
of the most successful poultrymen in America. 

You can learn the truth—the exact truth—about 
poultry, if you will read this advertisement—and act. 
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Don’t think 
Don’t 


You must supply 


—how and what to feed—how to force hens to 
lay heavily—how to secure early molt and quick 
recovery—how to insure winter eggs when 


prices are high—how to get more pullets than 
cockerels, and many other facts—all money 


makers. 


All this gold mine of poultry experience and knowledge will 
be found in ‘‘ THE MILLION EGG FARM,” the most helpful, 
interesting and practical poultry book ever written. 

This new booklet was written by Joel M. Foster, of the 
Rancocas Earm. We call him the “(Egg King” because he 
will market this year the astounding total of over 2,000,000 


eggs. 


What Foster Says: 


“In writing THE MILLION 
EGG FARM, I had one thought 
continually in mind,’’ said Mr. 
Foster, ‘‘to help the beginner. I 
myself was a beginner only five 
years ago, so I know what begin- 
ners especially need to know—and 
I put it all in the book. 

‘“Itis for the man who has a doz- 
en or two hens on a back lot as 
well as the man who numbers his 
birds by the thousands."’ 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with 43 engravings from photo- 
graphs taken at the farm together 
with four pages of detailed plans 
of buildings from which big or lit- 
tle houses can be constructed. 


Shows the Way to 
Success 


Let us show you what it has 
meant to Robert Liddle, a clerk of 
Scranton, Pa., to follow the direc- 
tions in this booklet. 

Last May, 1910, he bought 2300 
day old chicks. He spent just one 
week studying the methods now 
given in this book, absolutely his 
only preparation for the business. 
What has been the result? He 
raised 95 per cent. of his chicks. 
Of these, 1350 proved to be pullets. 
On November 28, 1910, less than 
seven months later, he was getting 
upwards of 425 eggs daily, and sell- 
ing them for 58 cents per dozen 
wholesale, nearly 5 cents apiece. 
His feed cost averages $4.00 per 
day, leaving over $17.00 a day 

rofit, and this before all his birds 

ad begun laying. 

Wm. Young & Son bought 65 
pullets of March hatch, followed 
Foster's feeding schedule to pro- 


duce eggs, and is at this time get- 
ting 36 to 40 “ges a day. 

Don't you think these facts are 
proof enough of what the book 
can do? 


Every Statement a 
Proved Fact 


Before accepting the manuscript 
from Mr. Foster, Farm Journal 
made expert and «xhaustive ex- 
amination into the methods used 
at the farm, and sent Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Public 
Accountants, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, to verify all claims as 
to production, sales and profits. 
They found that for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1910, the profits were 
$19,484.83. Write them and prove 
it. 

In this booklet Foster takes you 
along point by point, and we prom- 
ise you it is the safest, sanest, and 
the most intelligently written poul- 
try book ever issued. ‘Lhe figures 
are facts, not a bookkeeper's fancy 
or some happy dream, and Mr. 
Foster offers to give $1000 if they 


EGG FARM,"’ 





Feeding a Rancocas Unit 





A “Unit” at Work 





Gathering Eggs 


FARM JOURNAL has for 
thirty-four years conducted a poul- 
try department known the country 
over for the ability of its editors 
and the value of its contents, Be- 
sides this strong section, which of 
itself makes the paper valuable to 
every chicken owner, its other de- 
partments are ably conducted and 
widely quoted. It is the standard 
monthly farm and home paper of 
the country, with already more 
than 750,000 subscribers. It is 
clean, clever, cheerful, intensely 
practical ; boiled down; crerm, 
not skim-milk. Its editors and 
contributors know what they are 
talking about and can quit when 
they have said it. It is for the 
poultryman, gardener, fruit man, 
sto¢kman, trucker, farmer, vil- 
lager, suburbanite, the women 
folk, the boys and the girls. Re- 

ardiess of what you may think 

OW, you will find Farm Jour- 
nal is for YOU, too. It is illus- 
trated and well printed on good 
paper. It has not a medical or 
‘trashy advertisement in it. Send 
coupon to-day. 


Cut out and send this Coupon 





postpaid, and 
FARM JOUR- 
NAL, Balance of 
1911 and all of 1912 


are disproved. 


“THE MILLION 
Cents 


We have put the price of the 

‘ booklet and FARM JOURNAL 
at the lowest permissible figure, 
in order to reach every -person 





who is interested in poultry. 


FARM JOURNAL, 
159 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the enclosed 50 cents, send 
Farm Journal the rest of 1911 and all 
of 1912, and one Cog! of “ Million 
Egg Farm,” postpaid, to 
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This Boy Needed Help 
—and He Got It 


These two photographs tell a story 
that cannot be denied. They are = 
Fred Selig, son of Mr. A. Selig, 684 
Hancock Street, Appleton, Wis. 

Fred was born with club feet. The 
upper picture shows exactly how his 
feet looked when Fred was two years 
old, The other was made at the age of 
six, & few months after he came to us 
for treatment. 





Mr. Selig had tried plaster paris and 
other methods for treatment before he 
brought the boy to us. and 


treatment of his boy’s affliction. The 


L. C. McLain 
° be 

Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 

is a private institution, devoted ex- 

clusively to the treatment of crippled 

and deformed conditions, especially of 

children and young adults. 

Write us freely regarding Club 
Feet, Spinal Disease or Deformities, 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., 


and we will send you descriptive a 
erature and advise you fully. 


A have him tell you of his experience in the 


patients as references everywhere. 


The L. C: McLain Sanitarium 
+ Aubert Avenue, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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r one hundred pages, text, dia- 
g nd illustratio ns are devoted 
to t fascinating branch of phos 
g yet this is only one of 
ects which are fully 
7A the new ‘* Popular 














The Complete Self- -Instructing 
Li Likeary of Practical Photography 
get, on every branch of photogs 
t itative, vital information that 
$s the value of your camera, im- 
proves if work, cuts down cost; many 
new i valuable formulae, short cuts, 
Ask your photo dealer about the 
he has or Can get it for youm 
i us your name on a postal at 
ir big illustrated free pros- 
san tt cial 5-day freetrial offer, 
Americ an Photo Text Book Oo. 
36 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 














BRIGHTEN UP BNI SCHBOL or HOME b by 
a E'S PATENT 


using WASHBURN 
PAP. 


with the thumb 
be used repeatedly and “‘they afways work.” Made of 
sizes. Put up in brass boxes of 100-fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No mp NEVER 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. : 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. ‘Nous. 
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AN EVERLASTING NEEDLE FOR 
DISC TALKING MACHINES 

q You NEVER have to change needles. 

+ Ne Sharpening. No bother. 


ply insert the needle and adjust it. 
erfect reproduction. It’s not only permanent, but 

t snves your rec ords and improves the tone, be- ° 

cause ly the highly polished edge of a eo — comes 
contact with the record. Price $2.00, ranteed one 

year, After 10 days’ trial money back if not satisfied. . 


THE PERMANENT NEEDLE SALES co. 
603 Hampden Bldg. ago, Ill. 
AASAARRAARR \a) : 
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LOW PR ICES. Ornamental iron fence that is cheaper 
than wood for Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries and Public 
Grounds, and more serviceable. Best Poultry'and Farm 
Fence. Free Catalog. Write for special offer. 

THE WARD FENCE 0O6@., Box 906, Decatur, Ind. 








and over at home growing 
in cellars, stables, shed es, etc. 
Crop sells for 50c. to $1.50 a lb. Visit 
our farm. Our beds pay big. 


ens booklet telling how wl 











Natl. Spawn Co., Dept. 28, Hyde Park, Mass. 


BE CAREFUL in ordering by mail from ou adver. 
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being elected, on an independent nomination, to the 
governorship of Massachusetts. Butler was in bour- 
geois eyes the very political devil. He was believed 
to win his power in politics by what are called ‘‘ all the 
tricks of the demagogue,” and his success was believed 
to herald some kind of proletarian uprising that im- 
minently threatened profits. Mr. Phillips gave his 
support to Butler because Butler represented a protest 
against existing conditions and stood for the emancipa- 
tion of labor. But no reasons, however good, could 
have excused the act in the eyes of those ‘that hated 
Butler. They did not forgive Mr. Phillips; they have 
not forgiven him yet; they and their class will never 
forgive him. In the long lists of grievances this class 
has against him, his support of Butler is not the least 
ponderable. 

For all this Mr. Phillips cared even less than he had 
cared in his younger days for the wrath of the slave- 
owning Interests. The world and its opinions meant 
very little; few things concerned him now but the 
causes to which he had given his life, and his constant 
care for Mrs. Phillips. He felt that his part in the fight 
was almost done. 

At the beginning of 1882, he was obliged to move 
from the old house at No. 26 Essex Street, in which 
he and his wife had lived so comfortably for forty 
years. The city had decided to widen Harrison Ave- 
nue and the work would involve the demolition of 
the house. Mr. Phillips was beyond seventy; he had 
for his old home a very great attachment; to leave it 
was a genuine hardship. He found new quarters at 
No. 37 Common Street, but the charm was broken. 
Once after the Essex Street home had been destroyed 
he went back and stood for a time looking at -the 
vacant site. ‘‘It is no matter,” he said; ‘‘l am almost 
through with it all.” 

One that knew him well and recalls much about him 
that throws light upon his character, tells me of seeing 
him about this time walking slowly up Beacon Hill and 
examining all the sights of the place with such interest as 
a stranger might show. His tall figure was perfectly 
erect, his hair was white, there was about every move- 
ment a certain authoritative and still graceful signifi- 
cance; he gave the impression f a man perfectly sure of 
himself. At the top of the hill he stood for a long time 
carefully observing the State House, as if he had never 
seen it before. Then he turned and looked out over 
the city, and my informant says that the image that 
came into his mind was that of St. Genevieve watch- 
ing over her city of Paris, as depicted in the Pantheon. 

That fall and early winter he was out lecturing as 
usual and apparently in good health. On December 3, 
1883, he, with William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., was a 
speaker at Old South Church upon the occasion of the 
unveiling of Anne Whitney’s statue of Harriet Mar- 
tineau. He spoke with great feeling, directing his 
remarks, as was his usual custom, to bear upon the 
question that was always uppermost in his thoughts. 

“ Harriet Martineau saw, not merely the question of 
free speech, but the grandeur of the great movement 
just then opened. This great movement is second only 
to the Reformation in the history of the English and 
the German race. In time to come, when the grandeur 
of this movement is set forth in history, you will see 
its proportions and beneficial results. Harriet Mar- 
tineau saw it fifty years ago, and after that she was one 
of us. She was always the friend of the poor. Pris- 
oner, slave, wage-serf, worn-out by toil in the mill, no 
matter who the sufferer, there was always one person 
who could influence Tory and Liberal to listen.” 


He Was Faithful to The End 


It was his last public address. On January 1, 1884, 
he wrote to Patrick Collins, then a member of Congress 
from Boston, begging attention to the condition of 
Alaska, which was then without a territorial govern- 
ment and apparently in a state of anarchy. 1 think 
this was his last letter on public affairs. On January 
26, he was seized with an acute form of heart disease. 
He lingered a week, suffering great agony and perfectly 
aware of his doom, but always calm and cheerful. 
His extraordinary power of self-control that had borne 
him unfnoved through so many trying scenes did not 
desert. him now. ‘‘l have no fear of death,” he said 
to his physician, who was also his friend. ‘“‘l have 
long foreseen it. My only regret is for poor Ann. | 
had hoped to close her eyes before mine were shut.” 
To another friend he declared his absolute Christian 
faith and confidence. His faculties remained perfectly 
clear; he talked cheerfully with the watchers and tried 
to prevent them from taking any trouble on his account. 
About six o’clock on the evening of Saturday, February 
20, 1884, he sighed, closed his eyes and passed away 
like one sinking into sleep. 

The immediate cause of his death was ascertained to 


‘be angina pectoris; but an’ eminent medical authority 


declared it was something else. In his judgment the 


-incessant attacks of more -than forty years had worn 


down the warrior’s heart; under the brave and unruffled 
front that he presented to the world, the arrows had 
taken effect at last. 

The funeral, in accordance with Mr. Phillips’s known 
preference, was most simple. From the church the 
body was borne, escorted by colored troops, to Faneuil 
Hall, where it lay for three hours, and a long procession 
of the poor and of the colored population passed the 
coffin. The tears that were shed by these were the 
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dead man’s true eulogy and even more eloquent than 
the great tribute that, three months later, George 
William Curtis paid to him at the memorial meeting in 
Tremont Temple, when the community made recogni- 
tion of the loss it had sustained. 

Ten years after Mr. Phillips’s death, the city of Boston, 
somewhat belatedly, affixed to the wall of the post- 
office building, which now rises on the site of the old 
home in Essex street, this tablet: 


HERE 
WENDELL PHILLIPS RESIDED DURING FORTY YEARS, 
DEVOTED BY HIM TO EFFORTS TO SECURE 
THE ABOLITION OF AFRICAN SLAVERY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
THE CHARMS OF HOME, THE ENJOYMENT OF WEALTH AND 
LEARNING, EVEN THE KINDLY RECOGNITION OF HIS 
FELLOW CITIZENS WERE BY HIM ACCOUNTED 
AS NAUGHT COMPARED WITH DUTY. 








HE LIVED TO SEE JUSTICE TRIUMPHANT, FREEDOM UNIVERSAL 
AND TO RECEIVE THE TARDY PRAISES OF HIS OPPO- 
NENTS. THE BLESSINGS OF THE POOR, THE FRIEND- 

LESS AND THE OPPRESSED ENRICHED HIM. 





IN BOSTON 
29TH NOVEMBER, 1811, 
FEBRUARY, 1884. 


HE WAS BORN AND DIED 20TH 





THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED IN 1894 BY ORDER OF THE 
CITY COUNCIL OF BOSTON. 


I can not help noticing that this tribute contains no 
mention of that greater cause of emancipation to which 
Mr. Phillips devoted the latter half of his life and 
which, in his judgment, included the abolition of 
chattel slavery. So far, I believe, this is the only 
public memorial to the greatest American orator. 


America Has Never Done Him Justice 


His fame has suffered sorely and most unjustly be- 
cause of the nature of the reforms that he espoused and 
for no other reason. If he had confined his eloquence 
to academic subjects or to pleading at the bar, there 
would now be of him a greater number of statues and 
memorials than perpetuate the name of Daniel Webster. 
The substantial truth of all that he urged against Ameri- 
can scholarship is verified by the record in his own case. 
Mention of him is carefully excluded from all school 
books, school children are never told anything of his 
marvelous story, the next generation. after his own 
grows up in practical ignorance that he ever lived. The 
reason for all this is solely the fact that he was enlisted 
in causes unpopular among the prosperous element that 
controls and directs American education. He was an 
agitator; what that element desires is peace and silence 
upon the very topics that Phillips perpetually stirred; 
and upon this ground his name is slighted and his ser- 
vices forgotten. 

Yet, from a purely artistic point of view, how barren 
would be any account of oratory that did not dwell 
upon his unequaled achievements! And from the 
point of view of historical accuracy, how worthless is 
any account of the Abolition movement that does not 
tell of his great labors and great influence! For reasons of 
convenience or of unthinking sentiment we have chosen 
to award the first honors for the abolition of slavery to 
men that had no convictions on the subject and were 
only the tools and implements in the hands of an 
aroused public opinion. Yet every man that goes 
beneath the surface of these records must know per- 
fectly well that the true honor is due to those men and 
women that, persisting in the face of hatred and 
danger, created and aroused that public opinion. And 
of that bani, the two great names are Wendell Phillips 
and William Lloyd Garrison. 

But, aside from this, what better or more inspiring 
lesson can be drawn from all history than this life of 
unswerving devotion to conscience and duty? Other 
men have flashed into fame by the sacrifice of one 
movement on some altar of patriotism. This man’s 
sacrifice was of all the years of his life—all that com- 
fort, leisure, peace, culture, study, learning, friendship, 
achievement and honor can mean to one endowed be- 
yond almost all other men for the enjoyment of these. 

In the life of Wendell Phillips, alone of all the 
famous men whose careers | have ever encountered, 
the biographer can find nothing that tarnishes the luster 
of the consistent whole. No excuses- are demanded 
for him and no allowances; there is nothing about him 
to conceal. In public life and in private life he walked 
without deviation from the loftiest standards. Cautious 
friends sometimes deplored what they ‘called the vio- 
lence of his utterances; they never had the slightest 
cause to regret a lapse in his conduct, not one surrender 
to temptation, not one instance of paltering in duty. 
| know not where in history there shines another such 
character, nor any other study so rich in satisfaction as 
the record of his life. For in the words that he himself 
applied to Washington he was ‘‘the bright consum- 
mate flower of our civilization’ and in all ways the 
incarnation of the highest American ideal. 

Swinburne might have applied to him the tribute he 
wrote for Mazzini: 

Thou knowest that here the likeness of the best 
Before thee stands ; 


The head most high, the heart found faithfullest, 
‘The purest hands! 


See PAGE 3 
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The Path Up the Hill 


[Continued from page 17] 


it was a strange excitement that was shaking him. 
‘No, | ain’t never been up on top. I swore I’d wait 
until I carried the path right slap bang up to the edge, 
and here she be! Now, Mrs. Whitman, you please 
draw a bead on me with that there camera. See! And 
snap me when I get on the top. My job is done in this 
place, and now I got to move on and go to work.” 

“Nonsense, Stimson!” said the doctor. ‘‘ Youknow 
there is plenty of work at the sanitarium.” 

‘*That ain’t my work no longer, ”’said Stimson, gravely. 
‘1 believe that this here road up this hill ought to settle 
my bill with the sanitarium——’ 

“It certainly does,” said Dr. Whitman. 

‘All right, then. I'll be sorry to leave you, doctor, 
and you, Mrs. Whitman, and all my friends here; but 
I got to do my work. I’m goin’ out among the poor, 
ignorant, careless people—the kind that don’t read and 
can’t understand doctor talk—the kind | belong to. 
Don’t you remember | said I was goin’ to be a sort of 
missionary if | got well? Well, that was no josh. 
That still goes. You can bet your life on that. So, 
here she goes for the top of the hill, and you take the 
snapshot, Mrs. Whitman, and I’ll have the picture 
showing me when | started, and one showing how I 
looked when | got here.” 

He stepped forward and was bathed in the rays of 
the westering sun, which he faced. Mrs. Whitman 
almost forgot to snap the camera, so absorbed was she 
in gazing on John Stimson’s face. 

To Stimson, with a suddenness which seemed to 
take his breath away, like a flood of water, the whole 
wide world appeared to be unrolled before and beneath 
him. Far and wide lay plains, and woods, and hills, 
and lakes, and streams glittering in the afternoon sun- 
shine, with here and there the scattered towns and 
villages, and—far off—a dim, crouching, shapeless, 
smoky something—the City! For a moment or two 
he stood there, drawing in slow, quivering breaths; 
then all at once, John Stimson fell upon his knees, the 
hot tears streaming from his closed eyes, his sunken 
breast rising and falling under the disorder of his beard, 
and his awed companions heard him hoarsely and 
brokenly say: 

“Oh, my God—it’s a big, big job that! got to 
tackle—God help me! Oh, God, please, please help 


me—help me!” 
~~ F- 
The New Man on the Desk 


HERE is nothing like a lift from the outside for the 

man who goes into an office as a stranger. The 
man in this story had made his peace with the manager, 
but the manager did not go around among his ‘‘ boys ” 
and tell them that the new man was all right, or 
a good fellow, or that he had made good where he 
came from. 

As this was not the stranger’s first ‘‘ stunt,” he did 
not take hold as a cyclone tackles its job, but buckled 
to his work with quiet earnestness. 

The second day he came to speaking terms with the 
office boy, but that personage, like the majority of his 
class, was waiting to see how the “‘ boss” and some of 
the ‘‘old men” took to the new man before he got 
familiar. 

The third day an unknown man walked into the 
office. The boy on the door did not get in his way. 
The unknown was the sort of man who would walk 
into the White House and be shown in ahead of the 
waiting line; the sort that would make a bull turn tail. 
Not a blusterer—just a man who knew his strength and 
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Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
toface should also be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








knew how far to go. Every one in the office took 
notice of him when he entered. He walked straight 
to the desk where the strange young man was bending 
to his work. 

“*Hello, Pete,” he said, as he slapped the young man 
on the shoulder. There was a reflection in the young 
man’s face of the sunshine and courage that beamed 
from the caller’s manner. ‘Just thought | would run in 
and see where you were located. No, | won’t stop. 1’ll 
see you at home to-night. Hold her down.” With this 
he walked out as he had walked in. Before he had 
gone far, however, the young man called out: ‘‘ Thank 
you, Dad, for dropping in,” and bent himself quickly 
to his work. 

**So his name is Pete, and that was his dad,” said a 
nearby clerk to his side-partner. And it was not long 
before it was known at every desk that the fine looking 
man was ‘‘ Pete’s dad,” and that he had called in to 
see his boy. Something in the atmosphere of the office 
melted the ice under the big inverted bottle faster that 
day than usual. And the office boy asked ‘‘ Pete” if 
there was anything he wanted. 

There is nothing like a boost from the outside for the 
strange young man who takes a desk. It is something 
like the quality of mercy. If you are the friend of the 
young man drop in onhim. If you are his dad, so 
much the better. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No, 15055. 





These Physicians Have Used It Personally and In Practice. 
Their Testimony Is Sufficient Evidence. 





“For These Purposes It Is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities” 

Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Mineral Springs of the United States and 
Canada, & is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value 
states: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Inflammation and Irritation of the Blad- 
der and Kidneys, especially when dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis, as exhibited in 
cases of Gravel and Gout. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’’ 


Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof. of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., and author of 
articles in International Cyclopedia * 


I f the best 
of Surgery, is of the opinion that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER uaiae Bs ge 


this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.”’ 


Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New Ycerk, states: ‘‘I 


for patients, and usedit in my 
have for some years prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER own case for Gouty Trouble 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.”’ 
a Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
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CAN YOU DRAW? 


Cs 

\ We will turn your talent into rine Our 
Graduates are filling HIGH SALARIED 
POSITIONS. . 


We will open to you one of the most 
profitable and delightful fields of human 
endeavor—THE BROAD FIELD OF ART w the 
demand always exceeds the supply. 


| Earn $25 to $100 per Week 


in easy, fascinating work. Splendid Opportunities 

await our students, use our twelve years of 

successful teaching enable us to offer 

Advantages which fit them for large pecuniary profit. 
Individual Home Instruction 


by Expert Faculty. Superior Equipment, 


Financial Returns Guaranteed 


Complete Courses in Commercial, Fashion, Magazine, 
Book, Advertisement Illustrating; Newspaper, Cartooning, 
Lettering, Designing, Show Card, Architectural Perspective, 
Photo Retouching, Normal, Color, General Drawing, etc. 


ARTISTS’ FREE OUTFIT 


of Fine Instruments and Supplies to each Student 
Write Today for particulars an andsome Art Book free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART Founded 
D18 Fine Arts Building 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Our Own Fire- 
proof Building. 






































in Everything There is a “Best” 


The Sprague Correspondence School 
of Law is “Best” in its Field 

This supremacy of our school has been well 
earned. 20 years of earnest, conscientious teach- 
ing are behind it. A picked faculty of practicing 
lawyers and a sound, thorough method uphold 
it. Bench, bar and law colleges endorse it. 
Graduates practicing at the bar of every state 
are living proofs of the school’s efficiency. No 
wonder that to-day it stands supreme! 
















Complete, well-rounded courses—College Law 
and Business Law—net short cuts, not make- 
shifts, met condensed summaries. Books, les- 
sons, side helps, lectures, illustrative cases,exami- 
nations, suggestions, encouragement, counsel. 

Are you ambitious? Have you energy and 
ability ? Get in touch with us; there is honor 
and money and power in the legal profession 
for young men like you! Send for the catalogue 
and “evidence!"* Write to-day! 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
168 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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VAM HU) 
al BY MAIL 


| won the World’s First Prize for best course in Penman- 
ship. Under my guicancs you can become an expert 
penman. Am plac ng many of my studentsas instructors 
n commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me. I will send you Free 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomarian 
Journal, C. W. RANSOM, 723 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
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« FOR COLLEGE,SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 7 
aa Either style with any three letters and figures QVae 
6 one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
} 25 each, $2.50 doz.; Silver Plate, 100 each, $1.00 doz, 
| Catalog free. Special designs also made for any School 
|| or Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO,, Dept. 461 ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


BI NOVELTIES and SUPPLIES. 
(to cover postage) for our Big 200 P: 
“Anything Electrical.” 60 pa 
struments for Commercial and experimental use. 15 
tors and Dynamos of all sizes. pages Miniature 
Imported Electrical TOYS. 20 pages canarenh Instruments. 40 











pages Electrical Novelties. 30 pages general Electricat Supplies. 
Get this catalog: you need it. J. J. DUCK. Areade Bldg... Toledo, 











Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 

Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $6 to $60 
week to your income without interfering with 
occupation. For full particulars and free ik, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5850 N, Western Ave., Chicago, is. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 
colored pieuceset fowls, . for each pak, 
illustrations, escriptions, 
brooders, Lo ion ee g boy all Setails 
business, where and how to buy fine 


concerning the 

for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest pote Tact the 

greatest poult catalog ever published. 15¢ for 

{ this handsome - B.H. Gaewer, Box 81, Rucems. Pa. 
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A Good Woman’s Heart ems som ss 20 


There is just thé chance that she may pull him 
through this. At any rate | am going to try the ex- 
periment.” 

Rosemary held the door. Fear of Rob, passionate 
longing to see him, to hear his step again, fierce jealousy 
of Meg shook her words out. 

**1 shall not let her go,” she said. ‘* You can bring— 
him here, if you will, but | shall not let you take the 
child out at this hour.” 

Harrington looked at her curiously. The light struck 
her yellow hair to a halo and touched the long slim out- 
lines of her figure. But the whole of her was rigid with 
a tension that told him much. 

‘*Meg’s loaded her dice well, the little imp,” he 
murmured and went up the street, hot-foot. 

Rob was tramping through Harrington’s room with 
uneven steps. His mouth was trembling and his voice 
rasped. 

**I won’t go,” he said to Harrington’s invitation. 
“*It’snouse. I tell youit’s nouse, man. I’m booked. 
I’ve been booked from the beginning, and 1’m_ throw- 
ing up the sponge this round.” 

**You’re not,” said Harrington, and he slid his arm 
through the shaking one. ‘‘Give yourself another 
chance, Rob. Bite on the bullet and don’t be a coward 
at this time of day.” 


Rob walked like a man drunken already, and for a 


space his will fell before the other man’s will. 

‘* All right,” he said. ‘‘! won’t make her one promise, 
for | don’t mean to keep one. There’s nothing worth 
fighting for, and belief and honor and everything else 
are just skittles. ‘Man is small potatoes and few in 
the hill.’ Therefore |’m going to get drunk to-night— 
drunk.” 

Rosemary gave Meg into Harrington’s arms and her 
voice was breathless. 

“In the study,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, there’s no—one 
there. Keep the possum rug around her, for she’s 
hardly awake yet.” 

Meg was wild haired and blinking and cross, but 
Rosemary, going back to her room, heard a cry of sob- 
bing joy in the study that stopped her dead in the 
passage with her hands shut together. 

“She loves him and he goes to her for help. I 
love him and | sent him away. But | don’t under- 
stand.” 

Later, the crack of light from the part-open study 
door drew her up to it. Harrington had gone, but for 
reasons of his own he had left the lamp turned up full. 
Meg was huddled in a big chair clean under the light of 
it. She looked like a native bear or a dried monkey 
with the furry rug rolled up to her shock-head, 
and her black bead eyes gleaming. Rosemary’s glance 
slid off her to Rob and stayed there. It was not 
the gay-hearted lover of her girlhood who was flung 
on one knee by Meg’s chair, with his hands clinched 
over the little claw-hands and his eyes staring past her 
to the wall. This was a man struggling in deep 
waters, even as Harrington had said. Rob’s breath 
came brokenly through the indrawn pinched lips. His 
body was tense as pulled wire, and the quick shudders 
that ran through him jerked him as a wire jerks. 
Something told, Rosemary of that future into which he 
was looking with those strained, wide eyes that held no 
hope in them. Something told her of the fire that 
burned in his mouth, in his throat, in his soul. Some- 
thing told her suddenly of the worth of this man whom 
she had judged out of her own hedged-in life which 
knew neither temptation nor strife. A veil was strip- 
ped away from her eyes, she saw for the first time the 
great issues of Life—naked, bleeding with agony. She 
saw the twitch of the bared muscles of the soul, the 
beat of the wild blood and the throb of the tempted 
pulses. Her whole understanding gasped like a child 
splashed into cold water. 

Rob moved and she heard his breath come sharper. 
Meg’s beady eyes glittered with watchfulness. 

“Stick ter it, my boy,” she said. ‘‘Stick ter it. 
We're goin’ ter pull through this time, Rob. It’s all 
right.” 

Rosemary heard Rob speak indistinctly. Then she 
turned and fled to her room. Shame burned her that 
she had seen what the man would never have let her 
see. Grief burned her for the past and the present and 
for the wasted years in between. The swift battle of 
her own rigid beliefs with the wider knowledge of this 
hour tossed and buffeted her and flung her on her bed, 
beaten down in the second round. 

‘1 didn’t know,” she sobbed. ‘‘I didn’t know. 
Oh, Rob; will you ever forgive me. My dear, my 
dear; I never knew it meant that.” 

A board creaked in the passage and brought her out 
in terror.- If Meg had failed in that help which should 
have been hers to give, she herself must offer it; she 
herself must tell Rob—then Rob’s step halted before 
her and thought fell numb in her brain. 

There was half-light only in the hall. She heard him 
breathe but he did not speak. From the kitchen came 
the jarring of windows as the servant slammed them 
down. From the dining-room came the murmur of the 
Confirmation class under her father’s direction. Out- 
side, a branch brushed the wall as a light wind moved 
it. Every sound was vivid and alive to Rosemary. 
Life and love, with all they meant, were vivid .and 
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alive, keen and intense, near beyond bearing. This 
was surely the Rob of old; the Rob who had loved her; 
the Rob who had played with her, had laughed into 
her eyes before that dreadful black day of anger had 
twisted their joined lives apart and thrust them out on 
separate ways. 

**Rob,” she said, and her voice broke on the word. 


she did not know; a man who had played for his soul 
and lost. She knew it, but impulse was driving her. 
She came close and laid a hand on his arm. 

“Rob,” she said, ‘I saw you just now. I—” 

‘*| hope it amused you,” he said. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

Voice and step were unsteady. The eagerness that 
burned in them was for something that Rosemary did not 
dare think of. She blocked the way. : 

“*You are not going to leave me like this, Rob?” 
she said. ‘‘I have the right to more than that.” 

“You!” The light laugh stung her. ‘“‘ You lost 
your rights long ago.” 

“*| have never lost them,” said Rosemary steadily. 
‘*| have them still because | love you still.” 

Neither moved. Then, ‘‘Ah,” said Rob, in a quick 
breath. It was the one bead of sound strung on the 
tense thread of silence. Rob looked back past the 
damning years to an orchard of apple-blossom and 
blue sky; of humming bees about the hives set along 
the hawthorn-scented hedge; of a young man with 
clean lips and heart and the strange hush of a new- 
found love closing purely about him. Rosemary had 
been, by God’s will, the one woman of the earth to 
him then. Now, spite of the mire that smudged him, 
spite of the lava-hot track he had trodden, he knew 
that she was the one woman of the earth to him yet. 
And the woman, in sick fear, did not know. 

**Do you expect me to believe this?” 

**You can’t help it,” said Rosemary, ‘‘for it is true.” 

**You don’t ask me if I love you still?” 

‘| don’t suppose you do,” said Rosemary. ‘‘I told 
you | loved you, and then—when—when temptation 
came to you | did not help. I was wrong, and I had 
to tell you. I have sinned, and | am no more worthy 
—I had to tell you so.” 

‘*Don’t,” said Rob. ‘You don’t know what you 
are saying. | can’tgive it up; not even for you. While 
I live | shall never be sure of myself, Rosemary. | try 
—1I try—but I can never be sure.” 

‘Let me help you,” said Rosemary. 

‘*There is only one way. I can’t ask you to take 
that.” He pushed her off suddenly, turned in blind 
haste and dropped into a hall-chair, leaning his face 
on the back of it. ‘‘Don’t tempt me,” he said. 
‘I’ve seen the lives women live with men like me. 
If you’ve ever seen, think of itnow. Think of all it 
means.” : 

Rosemary stood very still. She knew, as a clergy- 
man’s daughter in a back-country district has the cer- 
tainty of knowing. But she knew also that she 
could more easily cut off her right hand than she 
could let Rob go out of her life again. 

He heard the faint rustle of her dress; the faint scent 
that he knew of the old days touched the air, and then 
her warm arms came around him. 

‘*We must go together,” she said. ‘‘ Rob, Rob, into 
the dark or into the light, we must go together. But I 
believe it will be into the light.” 

Rob twisted on the chair and took her close to him, 
but he did not speak, and it was Meg who broke the long 
silence that was mighty with joy and pain, and trem- 
bling with hope. 

Meg stood in the study door with the possum rug 
clutched about her. Indignation warred with the sleep 
in her eyes. 

“By Crissofer, Rob!” she said. ‘‘You’re a goat ! 
Goin’ huggin’ Miss Rosemary when you got me!” 

But it was Harrington said the last words of it as he 
watched a train crawl out of the dusty station and 
into the dusty mallee-scrub on a day some six months 
later. 

“*She’s got him coupled up to the stars and the suns 
and all the blessed universe,” he said. ‘‘And being a 
woman, there is the possibility that she’ll keep him 
there. For she is a woman, heaven be thanked for it, 
and not a saint at all.” é 

Meg ripped off her white wedding-favor and trod it 
under foot. ‘‘Bein’ spliced is wuss’n bein’ dead fer 
the fellers what ’s left,” she said fiercely. 

‘It is worse for the principals, sometimes,” said 
Harrington, ‘‘ but if there is any mercy in the future it 
won’t be so this time. It’s a big risk, of course, but 
we’re all gamblers at heart. Meg, if you would be 
good enough to make use of that piece of rag you call 
a handkerchief 1’d be greatly obliged. And please re- 
member that youll see them again next month, and I 
won't. 

‘*And—though this is no business of yours—it is 
well for me that I won’t. There are occasions when 
it means rather more to be a man’s friend than you 
might imagine. But as neither of them appeared to 
grasp that fact, it’s all right. Now, if you care to 
come down to Mr. Larkin’s, we’ll have a go of bulls- 
eyes between us.” 


SEE PAGE 3 
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The Mad Race for Souls 


[Continued from page 25] 


hold of the tail, the tail will wag the dog. The church- 
es are beginning to see the folly of this, however, 
and are saying that the churches and the community 
shall not be sacrificed to the waving of the tail. 

The Presbyterians, the Reformed Church, and the 
Congregationalists have an agreement by which they 
refuse to enter a field covered by any of the others 
except by general consent. The Home Mission Boards 
of the leading denominations have a Home Mission 
Council by which they hope to put an end to the mul- 
tiplication of denominations on the home mission field. 
Many States are following the example of North Dakota, 
in which State four 'denominations have united their 
State organizations in a determination to banish from 
the State that type of denominationalism which is more 
sectarian than Christian. 


The Churches Are Getting Together 


The purpose is ‘‘to promote cooperation in organiza- 
tion and maintenance of churches in North Dakota; to 
prevent waste of resources and efforts in smaller towns, 
and to stimulate work in destitute regions.” This article 
of the North Dakota constitution is taken bodily from 
the constitution of ‘‘ The Interdenominational Commis- 
sion of Maine.” Maine is the pioneer State in this kind 
of work. Her church problem is wholly rural and she 
is meeting it in a splendid way. The following extract 
from her ‘‘Commission’s” statement of principles is 
worth our attention, to show the constructive work 
that is being done to solve this great problem of over- 
churching: 

1. No community in which any denomination has 
any legitimate claim should be entered by any other 
denomination through its‘ official agencies without con- 
ference with the denomination or denominations having 
such claims. 

2. A feeble church should be revived, if possible, 
rather than a new one established to become its rival. 

3. The preference of a community should always be 
regarded by denominational committees, missionary 
agents and individual workers. 

4. Those denominations having churches nearest at 
hand should, other things being equal, be recognized 
as in the most advantageous position to encourage and 
aid a new enterprise in their vicinity. 

5. In case one denomination begins Gospel work 
in a destitute community, it shall be left to develop 
that work without other denominational interference. 

6. Temporary suspension of church work by any 
denomination occupying a field should not be deemed 
sufficient warrant in itself for entrance into that field 
by another denomination. Temporary suspension may 
be deemed abandonment when a church has held no 
meetings for an entire year or more. 

It is rather elementary to say that you can add like 
and like. Among the Protestant bodies the five lead- 
ing denominations are the Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian and Disciples, which, in point of member- 
ship, stand in the order named. These five denomina- 
tions combined include eighty-one and three-tenths per 
cent. of all the members of the Protestant church in the 
United States. Now, the Methodist have fifteen divi- 
sions, the Baptist fourteen, the Lutheran twenty-four, 
the Presbyterian twelve and the Disciples two. It 
rather looks that if like and like could be added, it 
would give an impetus to the church union idea. 

A trip through Vermont will show you what the 
tural villages are doing. In Williston, the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches worship together under 
one pastor; the Methodist building is used for morning 
worship throughout the year and the Congregational 
church is used for evening worship in summer. At 
Randolph Center, the Methodists and Congregational- 
ists are worshiping together under one pastor, with a 
union Sunday-school. Over at Randolph, the Congre- 
gational, the Baptist, the Methodist and the Christian 
churches have formed an organic union and have fed- 
erated for work and worship, with one Sunday-school 
and one pastor, using buildings alternately. At Proctor 
they have a union church of Christians of different 
denominations. They pay their pastor fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. New Hampshire is doing a similar work. 

At Breakabeen, New York, the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches have given up their names and formed 
an organic union, and the new church is giving promise 
of a great work in the village. The job is more diffi- 
cult in Rhode Island and Massachusetts because of the 
cities and the alien population. Bishop McVickar, of 
the Episcopal diocese of Rhode Island, is a useful ally 
of the church unity men. He will not sanction the 
starting of a church of his denomination where another 
denomination has a better right to the field. The 
Federation of the Churches of Christ in America is 
doing a splendid work in getting a better understanding 
between the denominations. The younger men in the 
ministry are rising like Young Turks asking for better 
conditions, and some of the fellows on the Western 
fields are resigning their pastorates to relieve the situ- 
ation. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is making efforts to 
bring about a spirit of unity. The Church Research 
Bureau recently endowed by J. P. Morgan will, if con- 
ducted on an impartial basis of scientific study of the 
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This spring will be a good time to paint, because 
it is now almost certain that prices will be less 
favorable later on. The flax crop is short again. 
Linseed oil will go no lower; it may go higher. 


The thing to remember is that, though high, paint 

materials are not nearly so expensive as the repairing of a 
neglected house. Even oil at $1.00 or $1.25 makes the paint- 
ing of the average house cost only $4 or $5 more than it used 
to cost. That isn’t enough more to justify letting a $10,000 


house, or even a $2,000 house, go to ruin. Paint it this spring. 
It will cost you less than later. 


And use ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead and genuine linseed oil. People 
are tempted sometimes, when standard materials are high, to employ something 
inferior. A great mistake, because not true economy. 


Moreover, the first cost of genuine ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead paint 
is not so great as you may have been led to believe. 
if you do a little figuring for yourself. 
on the following ingredients: 


It may surprise you 
Get from your local dealer prices 





12% Ibs. “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead $ 
% gallon Pure linseed oil - - - 
¥% gallon Turpentine - - - - - -~ 
\% pint Turpentine drier - - - - - 
This makes 1 gallon Genuine old-fashioned paint 














Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, if asked, 
color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and name of ‘*Blue List”? 
Painters :n your community, men who use our ‘‘Dutch, Boy Painter’’ white 
lead. Ask for ‘Helps No, 146." That will include everything. 


TO PAINTERS: If you are a skilled white-leader and use 
*‘Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead, send us your name for our 
**Painters’ Blue List.’ Write us for Blue List Circular No. 146. 

It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following cities: 

New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 














**Let Me See That Letter.” There’s something about the 
feel and the looks of a letter written on Old Hampshire Bond that com- 
pels attention to its contents. You are positive your communication 
will reach its desired termination, and with such a favorable reception 
your further verbal task is made easier. 


Ald irmpshieediond 


is the very embodiment of all the good traits you attempt to give your corres- 
pondence—dignity, attractiveness, neatness, appeal. 
Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. It contains suggestions for 


letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 
Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. Makers 


onl 
of Old H 4 ire Bond, “The Stationery of a Gentleman,” and also Old 
Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers. 


ms, 
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Next to a 
good dentist, 
the best 
friend to your 
teeth isa 





TOOTH BRUSH 


You cannot clean teeth by brushing over them. 
Nor can you properly reach-the dack 
tecth with an ordinary straight brush. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only brush 
that thoroughly cleanses in and around 
all the teeth—its curved handle and 
irregular tufts are designed for this pur- 
pose. The individual yellow box protects 
against handling. Rigid or flexible 
handle. Prices—25c, 35c, 40c, 
Bvery brush fully palienssc We replace if defec- 
tive, Our interesting booklet is yours for the asking. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
18) Pine Street. Florence, 
Sole makers of Pro phy Ja Jac-tle Tooth, Hair, Military 
Hand Brushes, 











THE LATEST FAVORITE 
IN THINGS TO EAT IS 


Mapleine 


THE DELICIOUS FLAVOR 


\ purely vegetable compound which produces 
1comparably rich and delicious flavor detter 
Maple when used to make syrup and, 

mon and vanilla, to flavor cakes, puddings, 
tings, cake fillings, sauces, candies, ices, etc. 


To Make Table Syrup 


» four cups of white sugar 
ups of boiling water and 
yne teaspoonful of the Maple- 
1 very simple, deliciously good 
made syrup is the result 
in a moment, fresh, and 
to serve with the hot cakes, 
, corn bread, etc. 


A Collection of Recipes 


have collected many recipes 
g how Mapleine can produce 
lelicious flavor in cooking 
indy making. This will be 
to anyone on request. 
ers sell Mapleine—a 2-ounce 
for 35 cents—if not, send 
)r money order to 


Dept. C, 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Fremoh Gems 


SS W Za Looks like a diamond—wears like a dia- 


(4) mond—prilliancy guaranteed forever--stands 
KKK AOS filing and fire liken diamond—has no paste, 
431 N. Broadway, St Louis. 


Yf foil or artificial backing. Set only in 14k. 
SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘Improved’ ms 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Signature on Llccothe Lorn, 







femoh Jewelry Co., 











B solid gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of dia- 
2 monds. A marvelously reconstructed gem 
Es Not an imitation. Guaranteed to contain 
. Sent onapproval. Write for cat- 
free. 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINES MONEY 
NEY 
A wonderful eat Fd = make big 
money entertaining the public. No limit 
to the profits,showing in charches,schooal 
houses, lodges, € theaters, etc. 
yon how to t the busi fur- 
nishing complete outfit. No experience 
whatever is necessary. lf you want to 
noe $15.00 to $150.00 a Pa coe ty write to- 
day sad learn how. Catalogue free. Dis- 
tributore of Moving Picture Machines, Post 
Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 
25 Dearborn Street, Dept. 229, CHICAGO 





CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 2 
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overchurching problem, be of untold value in showing the 
different denominations their common meeting ground. 
A new mark has been set in church federation by ‘‘ The 
General Council of Churches and Religious Societies of 
Columbus (Ohio),” which organization is composed of 
twenty churches including ten denominations. The 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference was a big church 
union affair. The ‘‘Laymen’s Movement” is breaking 
down fences and bringing the men of the sects together. 
The Y. M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. are two kindred bodies 
that are educating young men and women of different 
denominations to work together. College men like 
Professor Tuck, of Cornell, and President Butterfield are 
teaching us that the country life movement needs the 
concentration of the rural moral and religious forces to 
be a complete success. 


The Problem is Largely Up to the Community 


The Home Mission Council in New York City is 
determined to eradicate the overlapping and overlooking 
problem, but it has a voice only where aid is needed. 
Where a new church can be started without Home 
Missionary aid, the sentiment of the community alone 
can prevent the overchurching. The splitting of con- 
gregations and the formation of spite churches should 
be discouraged. Denominational churches mean de- 
nominational Sunday-schools, and this means the per- 
petuation of unchristian prejudices in future generations. 
The public school is the melting pot in which we gather 
the children of various color, race and creed, and fuse 
them into American citizens, so should the Sunday- 
school be a means of making Christians and not 
sectarians. ° 

Another thing for our consideration is that splendid 
American institution, the small college, which becomes 
a blight when you find an unnecessary number of 
colleges grouped in one State as a convenient place on 
which to paste a sectarian label Every denomination 
contributes to its College Board, and the saving here 
could be put into more efficient and better paid pro- 
fessorships, the religious centers in the towns of the 
State Universities could be strengthened, and community 
leaders could be trained for our rural centers. A national 
bureau for the education of candidates for the ministry, 
or the amalgamation of the Boards of Education of the 
churches will mean to the church what West Point 
means to the Army; highly and specially trained men 
for a highly effective service. Thus could the benefits 
of unity be marked out in all the ramifications of church 
work. The administrative and executive officers of 
the church boards now have a life tenure of office ; to 
consolidate would be to vote themselves out of a job. 
Splendid men they are, but for the sake of unity, these 
should be term rather than life offices. 

Here is.the radiant vision of the community church. 
In the center of the community stands the church, by 
its side the parish-house; here the grange meets, and 
the farmers hold their institute ; the young people fill 
its social rooms, lectures are heard, and nearby the 
tennis-courts and the baseball field speak eloquently of 
the reason the boys prefer the country to a stuffy city 
bedroom. On Sunday the church is filled with people 
from hillside and valley who join their voices in saying: 
‘How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 


? ¢ 
The Cost of an Education 


** How much did it cost you to get your education?” 
asked Jones. 

** Well,” said Smith, ‘‘let’s see. My primary educa- 
tion was cheap—say, five hundred dollars. My second- 
ary training was about twice as much, while my college 
course amounted to something like a thousand a year, 
or four thousand in all. Then | had three years at a 
technical school, at about the same rate—so, all in all, 
my education came to about eight thousand five hun- 
dred, or nine thousand, at the outside. What do you 
figure yours costr” 

‘* Well,” replied Jones, reflectively, ‘‘l guess mine 
was rather more expensive. | went through college, 
but I didn’t have any technical training. Up to that 
point we’re about equal. Then | went West and got 
interested in a gold mine. That bit of knowledge cost 
considerable. Next, | tried stock-raising, and found 
that a pretty expensive school. Before | was finally 
graduated from that, | took a hand at the theatrical 
business, and learned a lot at fairly high rates. There 
was a little girl in the company, though, seemed to 
think I hadn’t got all the knowledge that was coming 
to me, so she put me in the matrimonial school. Not 
having graduated from that yet, | can’t give any final 
figures, but | can tell you this: the higher up you get the 
more it costs. Aftcr a while the kids came along, and 
they taught me a whole heap, but the bills were high. 
For twenty years or so | worried along on this kind of 
schooling, and then my eldest girl got married. Her 
husband thought he ‘d like to try farming, and I learned 
a lot about that in the next few years, at the cost of 
about five thousand a year. Then pretty soon they 
had a couple of kids, and what my own children 
hadn’t taught me they did. The fact is—Hey, there! 
where are you going? 1|’ve only just begun to tell you 
about my education.” 

But already Smith was far down the street, with his 
fingers in his ears, fleeing as though from the wrath to 
come. 
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119 LAwN Dress; fancy yoke, embroidered ruffle on 
Ase: ~ GS Ma, OS cine wh ck oe ke Ss $4.50 


821 Boy’s Suit; striped cotton in cadet blue or tan; 
trimmed to match. 2, 3, &4yrs............ $2.75 


1226 GINGHAM DrgEss; colors, blue or =, 2&3 


ISNT THERE 
SOME LITTLE THING 
FOR CHILDREN 


in the way of Dress or Outfit, that 
coming direct from the great 
headquarters of Juvenile Fashions 
in New York, would be rather nice 
to have—just for a change, if 
nothing more ? 














4 Let us send copy of Our Catatocue to your 


address, postpaid. It will save time and worry | 


over the children’s wardrobes, and allow you to |, 
| 


dress them in smart clothes at small expense. | 
J 








§ Our Lone Distance SHoprinc Bureau 
gives prompt attention to all orders re- 
ceived by letter. Articles are personally 
selected by a capable house shopper, 
experienced in children’s needs. 





4 Every purchaser is protected by our warranty, which 
guarantees satisfaction or permits the return of the 
article for exchange, or the refund of money. 





Address Department 27 
Fifth Avenue at 35th St., New York 











































of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and eee skirts will positively please you— same 
— Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send ? Write > to 
Beyer & Williams 














Co., Dept. D. Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “‘ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
Its special features are protected by patent. 











See pace 3 
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FTER years of disuse an 

iver Johnson will respond to 

the trigger pull as sharply and surely as on 
the day it leaves our armory. 

That is because all springs are made of 

unbreakable, permanent tension piano 

wire—the same type of springs as is used 


in U. S. Army rifles. The 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety 


satey_. REVOLVER 


is the only revolver equipped with these coil 
springs—the only modernized revolver. 

It is the only revolver that is made absolutely 
safe from accidental discharge by our famous, 
three-million-times-tested, safety action. 


“Hammer the Hammer’? 


To prevent substitution of obsolete 
models and limit sale to proper 
persons, distribution is con- 
fined to resident dealers, 
licensed under our 
patents, Mail order 
houses are not 
licensed, 


IVER JOHNSON'S 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
142 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


$13,245 in 110 Days 


$30,000 in 9 Months 


Amount of orders from R. V. Zimmerman, Indiana, 


farmer (address upon request), for our 


NEW INVENTION 


First experience as a general agent. M. Stoneman, Nebr. 
artist (address upon request), spare time orders total 


OVER $15,000.00 

One order exceeds $6,000. “ Best thing ever 
sold. Not one complaint from 2,000 customers. 
C. A. Korstad, inn. (address upon request). 
P Orders $2,212 Worth in Two Weeks 
Hundreds enjoying similar prosperity. Agents break- 
ing all records—actually getting rich. Let us refer 
you to 10 more whose total orders exceed 
2 $51,000; to hundreds like O. Schleicher, Ohio 
(minister), whose first 12 hours’ 
work sold rt a oe 
$81.90). 
who ist 93, Ls es 
and sold 102 in 14 days 

oft $278.40). J. Hart, 
nd $5,000 worth and 
sold 16 in 3 hours (profit $43.68). Reese, Pa. (carpenter), solic- 
ited 60 people—sold 55. Reader, these results possible for you, at home 
or travelling, as exclusive agent for Allen’s Wonderful Bath 
Apparatus. ew, powerful, irresistible. bee wonderful! Gives 
every home a modern bathroom for only $6.50. Abolishes 
tubs, bowls, buckets, wash rags, sponges. Supplies hot or cold water in 
any room. ° plumbing, no water works, self-heating, 
makes bathing 5 minute operation. Easily carried from room to room. 
Child operates easily. Means no more cold rooms, drudgery, lugging 
water, Elling tubs, emptying, cleaning, putting away. lo wonder 
agents without previous experience make small fortunes, 
buy homes, have an automobile, bank account. Average 
6 orders to every 10 families. Fascinating, dignified, exciting work. 


Free Sample, Credit, Liberal Terms ',2¢% cose" 
business supplies capital. Investigate by all means. Address postal today for full details. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 3172 Allen Building, TOLEDO, O. 



























R. ¥. Zimmerman 
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The Family Clearing 
House 


[Continued from page 19] 


Here are some of the Milton clothing budgets for a 
year: 


MRS. MILTON’S CLOTHES FOR A YEAR 


Tailor suit (bought out of season and 








worn two years—$25) $12.50 
Silk waist 5 3.00 
2 white waists at $1 2.00 

1 pr. high shoes, 1 pr. low shoes, at $3 
and $2.50 . > E ; 5.50 
I pr. rubbers . Si ae . ‘ ‘: 75 
6 pr. stockings : ..50 

2 work dresses (8 yds. percale each at 
12% cents) 2.00 

I crépe evening dress (10 yds. crépe at 

60 cents, $6; 6 yds. lining at 50 cents, 

$3; trimming, do; lace, $1; waist-lin- 

ing and findings, sii niilniaas three 
years) . 4-33 

1 white muslin (10 yds at 35 cents, 

$3.50; embroidery and lace, $1.50—$5 
—worn two years) ‘ 2.50 

t winter hat (bought out of season— 
worn two years—$6) . ‘ 3.00 
I summer hat (worn two years, $6) 3.00 
1 mohair petticoat (5 yds. at 50 cents) . 2.50 
2 winter combination suits at 98 cents . 1.96 
4 summer undervests at 12% cents . .5° 
1 pr. kid gloves . , : 1.00 
1 pr. silk gloves. .50 

Material for underwear, aprons, night- 
gowns, etc. . . 3-00 
2 veils at 25 cents . ‘ .50 

1 dark blue silk for street in summer (10 
yds. at $1—$10; trimming, $1 11,00 
Umbrella (two years, $2) . 1.00 
Long coat (three years, $8) . 2.66 
Furs (worn four years, $12) . 3.00 
Collars, ruchings, etc. 2.30 
$70.00 

HORTENSE MILTON—AGED 9 

Winter dress and coat (made from 
mother's, with new trimming) $1.50 
2 school dresses at $1.50 (ready- made). 3.00 

3 white aprons (8 yds. at 15 cents, 5. 20; 
embroidery, 38 cents) ; 4 1.58 
1 winter hat (none in summer) 1.00 
2 summer dresses at 75 cents 1.50 
2 winter combinations at $1 . 2.00 

Skirts, drawers, geprea cain hair rib- 
bons, etc. ; < . 5.00 
Rubbers . ‘ ‘ < - ‘ +40 
Shoes and stockings ° 4.00 
$19.98 


These budgets are so wonderful because they were 
worked out beforehand. Think what it must mean to 
plan your summer hat to last two seasons, and fashion 
your best dress to be cut out of ten yards! But by 
this means Mrs. Milton had bought a sort of freedom 
for herself, and was keeping her family up in the mid- 
die class on working man’s wages. They were com- 
fortable and out of debt because of the amount of 
executive ability she had added to her husband’s salary. 

| couldn’t help wondering if it would not have been 
better for them to quit Montrose and live in New York 
like working people. But what could Mrs. Milton 
get for her $100 a month there? For twenty dol- 
lars either a four-room flat in a crowded east side 
tenement, or a five-room one far in upper New York 
where the slums have begun to creep out into the 
country. Milk and vegetables would cost her more. 
There would naturally be no chance for cherry trees and 
lettuce beds; and chickens raised either on the roof or 
in the kitchen are apt to be unpopular with the Health 
Department. On the whole, her food bill would go 
up. Mr. Milton would have to pay only ten cents a 
day in carfare, but if they lived in the outskirts of Har- 
lem he would have to spend almost as much time as in 
going and coming from Montrose, and that in the 
crowded subway instead of in the open-air train. 

Perhaps they could cut down on clothes. Mrs. Mil- 
ton might adopt the cotton wrapper for street wear 
without remark, dispense with the third of an evening 
gown she bought yearly and save $4.33. But Mr. 
Milton, holding the same position, must have the same 
$100 a year as before. He could not conform to the 
standards set by his new neighbors as his wife could. 

The little Miltons would have to take their chance of 
being among the fifty thousand New York school 
children who can go to school only part time, and their 
playground would be the crowded streets. Mr. Milton 
would still have some social intercourse among his busi- 
ness acquaintances, but Mrs. Milton would have to find 
her friends among the Italian or Jewish mothers of the 
neighborhood whose background and interests are 
generations away from hers. She and her children 
would slip back four generations into the class of 
wage earning immigrants. 

‘* Was it after seeing Mrs. Milton’s budget that you 
tried the system yourself?” I asked Georgiana. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Not yet! I had to try out another fallacy first— 
the ‘ten acres and liberty’ one. John and some of his 
friends who wanted to be independent business men 
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let 
**ORIGINAL 
MENUS"’ 
Illustrated 
in Colors ; 
tells what to 
have for 
Break fast, 
Luncheon, 

inner. 


Mailed free 


on request. 














OMATOES—Red, ripe, care- 

fully selected, washed in clean 
water, then cooked just a little, that 
the natural flavor is retained, deli- 
cately seasoned with pure spices, put 
up in sterilized bottles, that is 


LUE|ABEL 
HUP 


Made by skilled and experienced. 
chefs working in spotlessly clean 
kitchens, to which the public is 
always welcome. 


Blue Label Ketchup keeps after it 
is opened. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


When you buy fruits and vegetables you want 
the fresh natural flavor. We use only the finest 
materials and prepare them so carefully that you will 
be agreeably surprised with the results. Ask your 
grocer for Curtice Brothers Co.'s Canned Vegetables, 
Fruits, Meats, Jams and Jellies. 


Blue Label Soups [20 varieties]—ready to serve 
after heating—are just as high class as Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











SEE PAGE 3 
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5 Blorious New. Harty Flowers 
All Blooming first year from seed 


The following 6 Hardy Perennials bloom 
freely in2 to 3 months from seed, making 
turdy plants which flower in the garden year 


afte r year in great profusion. hen once 
planted they are permanent for many years. 
Che most satisfactory of garden Sowers. ad 
Early Garden Pinka—Magnificent, | 
blossoms of rich spicy f ce, an ; 
variety of colors running from white to jeep 
crimson through all intermediate Seaton, _— 
jlendings and variegations. Many blossoms 
beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. a 
are everblooming from early spring to late f: 
‘ tte n one plant will show 100 or more blossoms 
ne time. Begin blooming in 3 months from wal 
rritoma May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame 
colored flowers, 4 feet tall. Nothi ing more showy. 
Butterfly Violet—These bloom quickly from gees 
and continue through spring, summer and fall in 
great profusion. 

E: arly Delphiniam—Blue and white. Flowers 
freely first season, hardy, — and very showy. 
Perpetual Linum Pere e of the most 
charming of hardy plants with 2 profusion of sky 

blue and white blossoms all summer. 
Any of the above at 10 cts per pkt or 
For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet 
seed each of above 5 showy hardy flowers, 
ogether with our Catalogue. 
ou R GREAT CATALOGUE 4 Flower x | 
getable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare 
Pe uits FREE to all who a apply. 156 pages, Pd 
istrations, and colored plates. We have been in 


b isiness 36 years and have half a million a 
sll over the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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We want our 1911 Catalog uf] 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
Buggy; Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
wer Biggest and 











= Les - 
Direct from his Fac- 
tory; 4 weeks’ road 
trial; 2 years’ guar- 


oe <— Wy 

rte: aye =a 

a, S 

TRIS RY en Send for this 
& Free Book today/ 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. sor. Bthst., Cincinnati, 0. 























J.W. WHITE, Gen’! Industrial Agt. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 
NORFOLK, VA, DEPT. O. 





tatalogue and two books, ** 
‘51 Chicks from 60 


TWE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 585 W. Ficus 
Guliders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses, 


BUCKEYES 
ho) Oe CEC 
INCUBATOR 
ee area, 


lor Work 


lor Operators Earn Color, Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established I7 years. Endorsed by 


Interna- 
pow, Asso- 
eaaitions. Ww Pie for catalog, and 


Po MANATEE-FLORIOA 


Where fortunes are made on small farms growing 
Oranges, Grape Fruit and Vegetables. Cheap 
lands now available. Quick transportation—low freight 
rates to Eastern and Northern markets via S. A. L. Ry. 
Two and three crops a year, net $500 to $1500 per 
acre. Ideal climate year round—no freezes—no ex- 
treme heat. Write for illustrated bookle—it's free— 
Address 












ll send o 
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Avenue, Spamertete, Owo 
Sold Cheaper Than You Can Build Them 


organized the Cuban Import Company, to buy sugar and 
tobacco on the Cuban plantations and sell them in New 
York. 1 hated Montrose as the scene of our fiasco, and 
unfortunately remembering a story read when young in 
St. Nicholas about a family who were ‘ Driven back to 
Eden’ as they called it, | persuaded John to go 
to Rugglesville.” 

Georgiana did n’t have to tell me about Rugglesville, 
| remembered it so well! It is a regular ‘‘ Micawber” 
of a town, perpetually waiting for something to turn 
up. Thirty years it has waited for good transportation 
and it hasn’t got it yet. Every year there is a rumor 
that the Erie will cut through the Montrose Mountain 
or that the D. L. and W. will send a branch over 
the hills, or that a trolley will come across from 


- Esterly, and every year people like John and Georgiana 


go and look at the soft valleys and gentle streams and 
at the blue bluffs in the distance, and pick out the spot 
for their house and quarrel a little as to whether they 
would rather have the river or the hills in front; and 
then they find that there is no sewerage in the place, 
and that an artesian well may cost them a thousand 
dollars, and they look at the dark, dirty little red school 
house, like that where mother used to go, and think of 
the price of a governess; and the hills don’t look so blue, 
nor the valleys so green, and the years until the railroad 


comes through stretch out indefinitely, and they go . 


back to New York and rent a flat in the Bronx a block 
from the subway. 

But John and Georgiana thought they knew better 
than this and they had stern ideas as to their duty to 
little Jane in the matter of fresh air and sunshine. 
They had had enough of the fashionable suburb like 
Montrose, so they ignored the sagging frame buildings 
lounging around Rugglesville Center, and the local 
store which looked as though it might still keep hoop- 
skirts in stock, and bought ten acres of ground and 
an old house just outside the village. 

“No,” continued Georgiana reminiscently, ‘‘I didn’t 
go on a budget then. I thought that since John was not 
on a salary I didn’t have to. I had the greatest faith 
that, being unhampered by that unappreciative Car and 
Foundry Company, and left to his own discretion, he’d 
be able to earn whatever we required. But l economized 
—oh, yes, indeed! I even grudged myself dish towels. 
But there was no system in it and my scrimping pinched 
us in such tender spots as our not being able to have 
screens—and in New Jersey, too—because Id spent the 
money in buying coal early to avoid the fall prices. 

‘| think we might have made the farm pay if John 
hadn’t had anything to do but work it. Families as 
large as ours—lItalians and Dutch who know the busi- 
ness—do make a decent living on ten acres. I’ve seen 
’em! Perhaps if I’d been a field-working peasant 
woman myself, and had put the children at the onion 
crop instead of at school, it might have been different. 
What we did was to hire a farmer who lived near by to 
work our place for $40 a month. He didn’t seem to 
have any trouble in raising all the vegetables and fruit 
we wanted, and taking care of the cow and the chickens. 
According to my present estimate, that saved us $4.80 
a month for chickens (you can’t eat them happily more 
than twice a week, you know); $6’ for eggs; $10 for 
milk; $7.50 for vegetables, and $9 for fruit—$37.30 all 
together. But the problem wasn’t just the simple one 
of paying $2.70 more in wages than we saved on food; 
there was the cost of fertilizer and seed, and the cow 
and the horse, and all the farm machines which | don’t 
yet know the names of. That $40 wages should have 
brought us in a profit, but we didn’t know how to put 
things on a business basis. But even at $40 we could n’t 
keep; a farmer, for in the busy season when there is a 
crisis in the crops, the wages in New Jersey go up to 
$2.50 a day. And why should a man work a month for 
$40 when he can earn it in sixteen days ? Nobody would 
stay on that farm in the busy season but John and me! 

“| did everything in the garden except the plowing 
and every night when John came home after an hour 
and a half in the train, he had to go out and weed the 
onions, pull the beets, or transplant the lettuces or 
something, and as he had to get up at half past five to 
catch his train, he was tired out all the time. He 
didn’t dare neglect the office and he didn’t want to 
neglect the tomato crop, and between them he got 
down sick and we had a heavy doctor’s bill. 

‘*1 had just as hard a time to get a good girl as to get 
a man for the vegetables. Theoretically, help was 
cheap in Rugglesville; but first there wasn’t any, and 
then what there was didn’t fill my requirements. | had 
to import it from Newark which was the nearest seat of 
civilization. | 

“*There were long intervals when | struggled with 
the work alone, when beginning with John’s breakfast 
at five-thirty, | spent at least six hours a day in cooking 
and two in cleaning; another doing odds and ends, and 
all the rest of the time taking care of the children, who 
had increased by John Jr. since we came to Rugglesville. 
At these times the washing had to go to the laundry in 
Esterly at an average cost of $5 a week and the sew- 
ing for the children had to be sent to a seamstress. 
The kitchen garden, which | usually tended, committed 
suicide in a sea of weeds and | had to buy vegetables 
for the table. So what I saved in wages on the prem- 
ises | paid for extra help outside.” 


It was after one of these self-serving intervals, when_ 


the Cuban Import Company was flourishing and it 
seemed that the time for penny counting might be past 


Success Magazine 








THE LATEST MARDEN BOOK 


“THE MIRACLE 
RIGHT THOUGHT” 


“ The Miracle of ht Thought” is one of those inepising 
penngen nh 6 and valuable books that are bringing new | 
new power to 80 many —— all over our country and all 
over the world to-day. ne many cases where it 
would be cheap at a sated tena cost. 

RaLPe Wise Tring, New York 


Ir Tegard “The Miracle of ht Theat” ” as one of Dr. 
Marden’s very best books, and t issayin tdeal. He 
has struck the modern note of the Tandy walnd over bodily 
paoy yay 2 ina fresh and most inte way. No one can 

ss — sy mpathetically,I Scloeas without —. happier 
an Rev. Francis E. CLark. D.D.L.L.D. 
Pres. United Sociely of Christian a 


In “The Miracle of Right acral Dr. Marden again 
makes all his readers his debtors. 
Rev. Da. Rosert 8S. MACARTHUR. 
Some of the chapter titles: “ yhe. Divinit ed Desire” ; 
_ “Success and anplees are for You”; * With the 


Divine”; “A New Ly 2 of Bringing Up. Children”; 
“ Mental Self- -Thought Poisoning,” etc. 


and 





TWO OTHER NEW MARDEN BOOKS 


“BE GOOD TO 
YOURSELF” 


" GETTING ON” 


We are grateful for og ur kind permission to send 
your splendid article “ The Precedent Breaker” (a chap- 
- in “Getting On’’) to six thousand Bell WE at ew 
~E ees.—GEORGE G. STEEL, Advertising Manager, 
elephone Company, Pennsylvania. 


een Power 
and Plenty’’ 


Twenty-one thousand copies have already been 
poteaes in America, it has been republished 
in England and Germany, and is being 
republished in France. 
‘*Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr, 
Marden’s previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 
I find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE (author of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes’’). 
The chapter on ‘' Health Through Right Think- 
ing’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 


“He Can Who 
Thinks He Can” 


The best editorials from Success Magazine. 


Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘I am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
Can’ ) that I must write and tell you so."’ 











New and revised editions (uniform with the above 
volumes) of Dr. Marden’s famous books, 


“Pushing to the Front” 


“Rising in the World” 





Prices (including postage) for each of these seven 
books: Cloth, $1.10; Pocket Edition, leather, 
$1.58; silk, $1.33. 





Send for free 20-page descriptive pamphlet of the 
MARDEN INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


Hundreds of these books are given away as 
presents every year. A great many employers give 
copies to their employees. 


Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the —e of a Marden Inspirational book. 


The Secret of Achievement; (Cloth, $1.2 Talks With 
Great Workers (Cloth, $1. A, Winning Sut (Cloth, 75 
cents). Success Nuggets; (Cloth, ss cents, net; \Vandsome 
green leather edition, in box, 80 cents, net). The Young 
Man Entering Business; (Cloth, $1.40 net). Every Man a 
King; Ae oy Ae 10 a ket edition, leather, $r. 168: silk, 
$1.33). fc Life; (Cloth, $1.40 net). All postpaid. 
eae gee any of these books on approval, 
without your being under the slightest obligation to purchase. 
(in artistic white leatherette binding, gilt let- 
Booklets, tering): Do It To a Finish; Nott SPiatery 
But the O Opportunity ; Why Grow Old?; Character ; 
one vagenal Economy ; in Bl Ne of Personality: Good 
anners and Success; e our 0} PPpor- 
tunity, An Iron Will, each postpaid, 3 Cents 


acon Dept., Success Bldg., 29-31 E. 22d St., NewYork 








a 
! Splendid Holiday Gifts 
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for February, 1911 


that Georgiana threw prudence to the wind and hired a 


Jap for the house. He asked $35 a month, but she 


was desperate. 

I was there the day he arrived—a trim, dapper little 
man in a stiff hat, who changed noiselessly into white 
linen and-slid around the kitchen putting things in 
wonderfui order. He served our dinner that night in 
six courses and a Tuxedo, everything perfect, every- 
thing that ought to be hot, sizzling; everything that 
ought to be cold, frozen. And we sat by the fire and 
held hands as we drank our black coffee because 
Rugglesville had suddenly become a happy, restful 
place, just through the advent of civilization, personi- 
fied by one little, quiet slant-eyed man. But the next 
morning we relapsed into barbarism, for the Jap ex- 
plained to Georgiana that this was not the sort of place 
he was accustomed to, and he could not think of 
staying beyond the lunch hour. Rugglesville was not 
in his grade of civilization and he was Georgiana’s last 
effort for the refinements of service. 

“‘That cheap suburb,” said Georgiana, ‘‘ was the 
most expensive thing | ever bought. Commutation 
for John alone was $6.75 a month and what we saved 
on evening clothes we spent on extra transportation. 
And just as! had pounded a little system into things 
and John’s business was looking up, little William 
raised his voice in his first lusty cry, and the Spanish 
War came on. When the Peace was signed, all the 
Cuban sugar and tobacco had been bagged by the 
Trust, and the Cuban Import Company had disap- 
peared. We hadn’tanything more to invest in business 
ventures; we had barely enough to tide us over for a 
few months, and there was nothing for John to do but to 
become manager of the buying department of a whole- 
sale coffee house on a salary. And he’s there now. 

“*It was necessary for him to be at the office at nine 
o'clock, so he left the farm at half-past six. He 
couldn’t leave the office until five, so he got home at 
six-fifty--if he did n’t miss the train—and when you’re 
working for other people, yOu don’t feel at liberty to 
take occasional days off, even if the corn does need 
hoeing and the melons are dying of drought. And 
anyway, I’d learned my lesson too well to sacrifice 
John to the carrot crop. 

“It resulted in our letting the farm go on the mort- 
gage when it came due, and coming here to Foxbrooke. 

“*| was up against the cast-iron salary again, and | 
began to see that just paying the bills after the things 
are bought doesn’t fit the modern situation at all. 
You’ve got to know beforehand, because. a salary of 
three thousand dollars will not stretch to order. There 
was nothing John or I could do to earn any more money 
and if we wanted more things it was up to me to man- 
age sc we could get them. It was necessary to know 
just where I could turn if I needed an extra, where the 
budget could be squeezed, and where it was likely to 
expand without warning. And, moreover, | had to 
keep things in proportion. So 1 began to live on a 
budget planned after the one Mrs. Milton had made for 
herself in Montrose, but stretched and altered and 
fitted to our family. It has picked more thorns from 
our pathway than any unknown uncle who ever left a 
fortune to his relatives: 

GEORGIANA'’S MONTHLY BUDGET 
(Father, mother and three children.) 
Annual income $3,000. Monthly income $250. 


Rent : ‘ ; : $50.00 
Food . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : ; 70.00 
Heat and light ‘ : , . ‘ 7-50 
Clothes . : ‘ i : ; : 43-34 
Insurance, savings, church . - A 20.00 
Carfare . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4.16 
Doctor and dentist 2.52 


Laundry (John’s) per week 62 cents— 
4 Shirts with attached cuffs, 7 collars 2.48 

Recreation—Club dues (Georgiana) 
$1o per year; children's dancing 
school, $20 per year; books, papers, 
theaters, etc. . : , 





: P 10.00 
Repairs and replenishing . ; é 10.00 
Lunches (John) . ‘ : : 15.00 
Help. ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 15.00 

$250.00 


‘*] spend just twice what Mrs. Milton does on food 
and two dollars and a half for milk besides. I give 
them more meat and vegetables and I don’t think my 
table has the self-denying flavor which. clings about 
the eating of beef heart and fish. There are six to feed, 
counting the maid, though for a long time William 
did n’t do much but run up the milk bill—bless him! 

GEORGIANA’S DAILY FOOD BUDGET 


(John, Georgiana, three children and a maid.) 
Meat, 3 lbs. at 20 cents . ‘ 


Bread, 2 loaves, made athome . ; .16 
Cereal and rice or macaroni . » / .05 
Vegetables. ‘ 5 ‘ : ; 25 
Butter. . P : ; : ° 15 
Fruit 30 


Coffee (4 Ibs. a month at 30 cents).$1.20 
‘Tea (% lb. amonth at 7o cents per Ib.) .35 
Cocoa (twice a week instead of milk) .20 








Sugar, 18 lbs. at 6 cents, P 1.08 
$2.83 09 
gs ‘ 3 , : ; ’ > -20 
Milk (2 qts. at 10 cents, 1 pt. cream at 
I2 cents) ° : . , : ° -32 
Desserts, cheese, condiments, pickles . -20 
$2.32 
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17-Cents-a-Day 


Buys Oliver T iter! 
uys er lypewriter: 

What! Actually duy outright the $100 Oliver Typewriter for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day? 

Yes, sir—that’s the proposition on the mew model Oliver No. 5, the Standard Visible Writer. 

We not only invite you—we urge you—to take advantage of our Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan. 

This pas was devised for the benefit of the many thousands who are renting machines or doing without them 
for lack of the ready cash, 

In selling you an Oliver Typewriter we meet you more than half way. You secure the machine in advance, 
We willingly wait while you pay at the rate of Seventeen-Cents-a-Day. 

We don’t want a cent of security. Just your promise to pay is enough. 


Thousands Sold for 17-Cents-a-Day! 


Since we began selling typewriters on this broad-gauge plan our business has more than doud/ed. Tons upon 
tons of metal have been turned into ¢housands of typewriters and sent all over the world to supply the demand for 
Olivers—at Seventeen-Cents-a-Day! We have ample cafita/ and confidence to sell typewriters on this plan. Our 
losses are injinitesimal.. The public has justified our confidence in such an impressive manner that today we are 
just as glad to book orders on the “ Penny Plan” as we are for a// cash in advance. 


Swiftest, Strongest, Simplest $100 Typewriter 

The sfeed of the Oliver sets a pace that has never yet been excelled. Its strength and endurance are such that 
it serves you efficiently for a lifetime. No other machine in the $100 class compares with it in simplicity, for we do 
away with hundreds of parts used on other standard typewriters. The principle of the U-shaped Type Bar, cov- 
pam ¢ by Basic Patents, bears the same relation to typewriters that the Selden Patent does to automobiles, only we 
de not license its use to other typewriter manufacturers. ‘The first crude model of the Oliver ‘'ypewriter was 
built from an old wash-boiler and the type of a country print shop. ‘The machine was a curious looking affair, but 
the principles embodied in its design were destined to revolutionize the typewriter world. 


icuie 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 


Model No. 5 Wins World’s Applause 


This model has captivated the public by its wealth of exclusive features which save time and effort, add scores 
of new uses and give tremendous gains in efficiency. he new “coat of mail” protects important seks pe 
from dust, gives added strength and stability. The Disappearing Indicator shows exact printing point and ducks 
when type strikes the paper. The Vertical and Horizontal Line Rulin Device is a wonderful convenience. 

The Automatic Tabulator and the Line- Ruler are Twin Devices. Each supplemerits and completes the other, 
in tabulating, invoicing and all kinds of statistical work. ‘The Balance Shifting Mechanism, the Automatic Paper 
Fingers, the Paper Register, the Back Spacer and other innovations put the finishing touch of perfection to this 
incomparable writing machine. You get all these immensely valuable improvements, without additional cost, when 
you buy the Oliver ‘ypewriter for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day !, 


Send for Book and “ 17-Cents-a-Day ” Offer NOW! 


We have told you, very briefly, about the Machine and the Plan. Free Books, giving details in full, are yours 
for the asking. If you are a salaried worker, the use of the Oliver Typewriter will increase your efficiency and force 
you to the front, lt has helped thousands to detter salaries and more important positions. If you are in business 
for yourself, make the Oliver your si/ent fartner and it will do its full share towards the development and success 
of your enterprise. Whether you wish to take advantage of the Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Offer or not, you should 
have a copy of the Oliver Book and become better acquainted with the typewriter that has made itself indispensable 
to the business world and broken all records in sales. If you own ‘‘ any old typewriter,” we will accept it in lieu of 
the first payment on the Oliver ‘lypewriter. (62) 

Your machine is ready for immediate delivery. Address all communications to 


Sales Department OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 614 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 











$513 Clear Profit in 51 Da 
rom an Investment of $150 


Is the result from operating one American Box Ball 
Alley. Two others cleared over $2000 00 first year. Four 
others over $1,200.00 intwo months. Four others took in 

$8,200.00 in nine months. Go in this business yourself. You can start 

with $50.00. Nearly 7.000 alleys sold to date. More popular 
ever. These alleys pay from $80.00 to $75.00 each per week in any town. 
Nogambling device, but the best thing on earth for clean amusement and Rhy - 
sical exercise. Patronized by the best people, who form. clubs and bring their 
friends. No expense to install or operate. No special floor reqnired, no pin boy needed 
Receipts nearly all profit. We sell only one customer in towns of moderate size. 

Write today for booklet and easy payment plan. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 516 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 





















The Association.of American Advertisers 
has examined: and certified to the circulation of 
this publication. The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 
the Association. No other figures’ of ‘circulation 





You are no greater intellectually than your 

















memory. Send today for my free book. ‘Howto guaranteed. ; 
Remember” — Names, Studies Develops Will, 
tion, Self. fi , Conversation, Public >Je 7 
Speaking. Increases income. Sent abso!utely free—Address No. 14 Secretary. 
ICKSON MEMORY HOOL. 796 Auditoriam B! ¥ 5 mes ’ ; 
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Portland: 
psec, OF COON. 


Rose City. 
The Pacific Northwest 
is the Land of 
0 pportun ity 


, Columbia River drains a fertile 
at is 1: irger than the German Empire. 
young man with a few hundred dollars 
this section of the United States offers 
unlimited opportunity for the making of 
The wealth is here. It is natural 
Ten acres devoted to orcharding or 
1it growing or poultry raising or garden- 
jake you independent in a few years if you 
earnest and industrious. ‘I‘hen, too, there 
ted opportunities for the dairyman—the 
the lumberman—the wheat grower. 

lin: x industry is making fortunes. 





valley is rich beyond imagination. 

rs absolute independence to millions 
| come here and make their home and 
t land. Your home life will be a con- 


ne. Your neighbors will be people whom 
like—progressive and thrifty. The cli- 
"No severe cold in the winter, and 


$s ideal. 

ssive heat in the summer. ‘There are 
f markets for anything you may raise on 
d, and at top prices. 


ho have a little money saved and who are interested 
1king most of your opportunities—send for infor- 
mation. The Portland Coqumereial Club is composed of 
Portland Business men. The Club owns its own eight- 
lding right in the heart of this beautiful, healthful 

nd busy city of Portland. The smaller cities an 
The Pacific Northwest have their Commercial Clubs 
ypment Associations. There are 148 of these organi- 
mprising the Oregon Development conga) and the 
uth west Washington Devel tion which are 
mmunication with the al Commercial Club. 
the Portland Club of every advantage their section 
» Portland Club acts as a clearing house and tells 
in the east about the different sections and what 
I he information you will receive will be authentic, 

nd reliable. Address 
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Inquiry Manager 
Portland Commercial Club 
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The three pounds of meat a day which Georgiana 
bought were usually distributed as follows: 





Roast of beef (6 lbs. at 26 cents, — $1.56 
Sirloin steak (2 lbs. at 26 cents) . -52 
Fish (3 lbs. at 10 cents) . . Fe pf 30 
Fowl (3% Ibs. at 21 cents) . : : -74 
Cutlet (2 lbs. at.20 cents) P ‘ ‘ .40 
Ham (2 lbs. at 22 cents) ‘ . ‘ -44 
Soup meatatgceents. -36 
Dried beef, etc., extras for lunch. 

$4.32 


Or 61 5-7 cents a day. 


In the weeks when she bought a mutton or pork 
roast instead of beef, her expenses would drop a little 
below her allowance. 

“1 pay Mary $15 a month,” resumed Georgiana. 
‘*She’s just the sort of prehistoric drudge to be satis- 
fied with the isolation and the pay. She can’t speak 
English, but she can clean and wash and bake bread 
and is too homely to marry the butcher. One of the 
hardest things I have to do is to keep my light and heat 
bill down to $250 a year, for there’s no way of keeping 
tab on how much 1|’m using, if it is gas, and | must 
keep the house warm and cook the food, no matter 
how much coal it takes. 

‘John can’t seem to do his work on the kind of 
lunches that satisfy Mr. Milton. He has to have a 
chop or aslice of roast and vegetables, and he needs the 
rest which comes from eating in a comparatively quiet 
place, so, with the tip, he rarely gets off with less than 
sixty cents; $15 a month he counts his luncheons. 
Here is John’s personal budget. He isn’t a ready-made 
man like Mr. Milton, but he’s had to get himself 
standardized. 


JOHN'S CLOTHES ACCOUNT 





2 suits at $45. $90.00 
2 extra trousers at $8 16.00 
2 hats at $3 , 6.00 
3 pr. shoes at $5 15.00 
6 shirts at $1.50 g.00 
Overcoat : 35.00 
2 suits winter underwear at $2 4-00 
2 suits summer underwear at $1 2.09 
12 socks at 25 cents 3.00 
Ties, gloves, collars, etc. 10.00 

$1g90.c0 


‘Of course, he didn’t need a new overcoat every 
year, but there was always something to take its place: 
new evening clothes every few years, or a frock or a 
raincoat, or new flannels, or something. John had to 
have clothes up to a certain grade as a business propo- 
sition. There was a cash value in the cut of his shoes 
and in being-able to invite a man out to lunch that a 
bookkeeper like Mr. Milton didn’t have to consider. 

**My own clothes account was like this: 


GEORGIANA’S OWN CLOTHES 


Tailor suit (made after the season) $50.00 
Waist to match ; ; : 12.00 
4 white shirtwaists at $1.50 6.00 
Fancy whive waist 5.00 
2 pr. street shoes at $5 . 10.00 
Pr. house slippers 2.00 
Pr. dress shoes 5.00 


Pr. rubbers . ; ; . ; "7 





White duck skirt 6.00 
Muslin dress . 10.00 
Silk petticoat : 5.00 
House dress (made at home) 10.00 
% evening dress (worn two years) 25.00 
2 hats at $8 i : 16.00 
Pr. evening gloves 2.00 
Pr. silk gloves 1.00 
2 pr. street gloves at $1. ‘50 : , 3 3.00 

Stockings, material for underwear 
(made at home), ruchings, veils, etc, 11.25 
$180.00 


‘| learned from Mrs. Milton to buy out of season 
and stick to one or two colors. By having my tailor- 
suits made in the slack season I got $75 ones for $50; 
and $15 hats were down to $7 or $8 when | bought 
them. There is a lot in never wearing your street suits 
or gowns in the house, and | learned to pick up at 
sales pretty house slippers and ready-made muslins to 
wear evenings. | manage to dress the children for $150 
a year—$7o for Jane, $50 for John Jr. and $20 for 
William, with $10 ‘scattering.’ 

“*I never want to feel again the sensation of curling 
up my toes inside my shoes when the financial auto- 
mobile slews around a corner. I’m content to.go slow 
and get back a little of the blessed security of my 
childhood when | didn’t know there was such a beast 
as Financial Anxiety. And | know that if we hadn’t 
learned to live on a budget, | might be breaking Jane 
in as second house-maid instead of planning to intro- 
duce her into society.” 

“* Georgiana,” | said solemnly 
standardized ?” 

**No, but I’ve learned Mr. Micawber was right. Do 
you remember what he said? 

“Annual income twenty pounds; annual expendi- 
ture nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings and six—result, 
happiness! Annual income twenty pounds; annual 
expenditure twenty pounds, ought and six—result, 
misery!’ 

‘* And an egg beater bought out of season may make 
the difference between the two!” 


, ‘* are you, too, getting 








Success Magazine 





Ox millenium may 


never come — 
“Velvet is here! 





“Velvet” is the biggest surprise that pipe-smoking 
people have had in many a year. Pipe tobacco used 
to be picked and dried and then smoked. ‘*Velvet” 
is Burley, selected, aged 2 years and scientifically 
handled. Two years make a delightlul tobacco out 
of Burley-——beautifully mellowed—can’t bite—has 
a natural It's a question whether the 
next decade will see its equal. Don’t wait! 10c. 
at all dealers. 





Velvet should be on every 
dealer's shelf — IF OUT, 
send us 10c. for the regular 
tin — sent only in United 
States. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Can You Shave? 
Bag a little “3 - ba 
your razor strop 
leather becomes soft and 
liable; draw razor blade 
a tween thumb and finger 
moistened with ‘3 in One”; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
5 times as easy and clean; 
— the edge longer. “A 
> Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
bo Write to-day. , 
*4 an 1 ou a 

















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“*[hear you. I can hear now as well as 


anybody. low?” Oh, som 
thing new —T HE MORLEY 
PHON "ve a pair in my ears 
now, bot ihe are invisible. 
not know | 


Aas. i 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. a 5 comfort- 
and harmless. 







Anyone can pene ge it. Over one 
tapieal thousand sold. Write for booklet and 
THK MORLEY CO., Dept. 708, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


SEE PAGE 3 














for February, 1911 


The Come-Home 
Yankee 


[Continued from fage 27] 


rivers also! Jimminy Heggarty from the Long Bog gave 
vent to the suppressed feelings of the tea party when 
he said: ‘‘ Thank God, childer, that we have Irelan’ to 
live in!”—‘*‘And,” said Black Patrick MacGrath, 
‘“‘ that we ’re allowed to die natural daiths.” 

Which latter remarks suggested to you, who knew 
how the news of a child’s death was, here, immediately 
flashed over twelve miles square, and drew to wake 
and funeral representatives from all families, that you 
tell them of hearses driving up to houses in the same 
street with you—once actually to the house next door— 
and taking away one, whose death, let alone whose 
life, though you lived in that street for three years, 
you had never heard of! And you recollect how a 
thick silence, which one might have turned with a 
plough, thereupon fell on the company, and Black Pat- 
rick, to save your feelings, asked Mrs. Nabla to plaise 
give him a cup o’ tay strong enough for a duck to 
walk on, adroitly turned the conversation to politics, 
and, marveling that a human was permitted to shake 
hands with the President, inquired ‘‘ What’s the raison 
anyhow, your Prisident o’ the United States doesn’t 
order the London Parlymint to free Ireland?” 

You may as well confess that when you came home, 
you had, in the back of your head, the idea that you 
might settle down with yellow-haired Bridie Brennan 
and be happy ever after, like they are in the stories. 
But to the dashing of your Yankee audacity, you found 
that Bridie preferred Taigue Dornan who had never 
traveled farther than to Donegal in his life, except once 
that he went to Ballyshamy eleven miles beyond, with 
a load of plenishing for.Minister Stewart. And the 
little shock steadied you. 

You re-roofed your father’s house while you were at 
home and put slates on it instead of straw and limed it 
and added a newroom. And you put extra stock on his 
land and employed men to drain it and bought fresh 
seed and artificial manure for it, and put up a new hay- 
barn and a pump, till people, in despair, stopped strain- 
ing their imaginations vainly trying to conjecture what 
was the next thing the Yankee would take it into his 
head to do, anyhow. 

You paid off all the debt, of course. And you laid 
in a fine supply of meal and flour and flitches of bacon. 
And you had a carpenter for three weeks making chairs 
and tables and doors and putting up a ceiling. And 
you gave a tidy little sum, indeed; to your father and 
mother and put a nice penny in the bank. And you 
then said in God’s name you’d face the water again 
and would n’t think of settling down till you’d come 
back in five years more with your little pile increased. 
Your father and mother were both silent when they 
heard this but they didn’t like to gainsay you, so you 
took your passage to sail from Derry on Friday-come- 
eigh’-days. And then you began at leisure to travel all 
the country side, saying good-by again, just as you did 
at the first going-off long ago to every man, woman 
and child, from the top to the bottom of the parish. 
And of the band of seven of you that had come home, 
you found that three were going back. Susie Covenay 
and another of them had married and found happiness 
and content and never wanted to leave Ireland more. 
Two of them hadn’t married, but hoped to and had 
their eye upon likely mates—and had opened country 
shops meanwhile. 

There was a convoy, of course. The three of you, for 
the convenience of your mutual friends, who otherwise 
would have found it too strenuous to enjoy three 
convoys in the one night, blended your convoys into 
one which was held in John McGinty’s big ‘barn. 
There was eating and dancing and revelry galore—the 
very best way to beguile sad hearts at parting—to lift 
your mind off your going and your father’s and mother’s 
and friends’ minds also. 

Your poor mother, excited by the gaiety, danced 
with your poor father a break-down that made every 
soul of the three hundred there marvel, and drew 
plaudits and cheers that nigh cracked the rafters and 
evoked from Donal the Fiddler the pronouncement that 
though he had been fiddling «n five baronies for four 
and forty years, he had ‘‘ never seen a nater or a handier 
or a better-stepped pair upon the floor—God bliss them 
and give them a laise o’ life till their shin-bones can 
tidd a pipe!” 

But that heartrending cry of your mother’s that you 
stuffed your two ears against, as,'in the cold gray 
dawn you hurried up the hill on your way to Derry, 
still rings in your ears, as you now rush your car down 
Vanderbilt Avenue, and crash with it through Fulton 
street, or sweep with it like a bird over the Bridge— 
rings in your ears and calls in your heart, and gives you 
peace, nor night nor day, till you make up your mind 
(as fast you are doing) once more and soon to be again, 
and evermore to remain, till the Day: of the Dark 
Harvester, a Come Home Yankee. 


+ + 


The average laborer of to-day has a much larger in- 
come than Shakespeare had, and many times as much 
to live upon as Socrates had. 
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BENNETT TYPEWRITER 


This wonderful new typewriter, at one-sixth the cost, with 
one-tenth the number of parts, does the same work as ex- 
pensive machines with quickness, neatness and ease. The 
Bennett is a portable, visible-writing, ink-ribbon typewriter; 
standard keyboard ; light, simple, speedy, compact, strong. 
In neat case, size only 2x 5x11 inches, weight only 434 
Made from best materials by experts in the Elliott- 
Fisher factory. Fully guaranteed, $18, and your money back 
if not satisfied. Send for free sample of writing and handsome catalog. 


L. B. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


pounds. 


SOLD ON 
APPROVAL 


























Get this FREE Course in Physical 


February Issue Out NOW 


REMEDY -= 


‘Colture 


Here’s an opportunity to obtain without cost, a complete course of lessons in physical culture, 
by Bernarr Mactadden, the world’s foremost authority on health and body-building. Simply 
send us $1.00 for an eight months’ trial subscription to the 


Physical Culture Magazine 


and return mail will bring you the complete instructions and many handsome colored illustra- 
tions comprising this physical culture course—prepared by Bernarr Macfadden, personally, after 
twenty five years’ experience in health-building, and the treatment of thousands of peomens and 
pupils at his immense Healthatorium, 42nd Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 







We make this unusual offer because we want to acquaint you with Physical Culture—a 
monthly magazine whose handsomely illustrated pages are brimful of useful information and 
entertaining fiction for health-seekers and lovers of outdoor life. You'll not try to get alon 
without it once you become a reader. Just send us a dollar bill and say, “Send me Physic 

.for eight months aoe pest {ree course in physical culture.” We will cheerfully refund 
your money if you are not satisfied. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 985 Flatiron Bidg., NEW YORK CITY 























“The Spell” 


Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” “ Lady Betty Across the Water,” 
“ The Chaperon,” “ Lord Loveland Discovers America,” etc. 


Mrs. Williamson spent this summer in California as 


the guest 


a story of California life, romance and adventure. It 
is the best story the Williamsons have written, which 
means it is the best story of the year. 


Sunset Magazine is spending $25,000 on a notable 


series of 
picturing 


of the Wonderland of the Pacific—the greatest feature 
ever attempted by a fifteen-cent magazine. 


To introduce these two big features we will send you three 


months of 


Number, containing the opening chapters of “The Spell’ and 


Best Novel of the Year 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


of Sunset Magazine, gathering material for 


articles superbly illustrated in four colors, 
and describing the attractions and resources 


SUNSET, commencing with the Special December 


a superbly illustrated article in four 





SUNSET 


offer. 





San Francisco, California 


Pi d “Ss ” for th ; ; i 
montho fn accordance with your special coin). Fill in the coupon and 
Nciose: n wenty-five cents mail to 


{Stamps or Coin]. 


colors on “San Francisco—the Expo- 
sition City,” for 25 cents (stamps or 


MAGAZINE 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














See pace 8 
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The firm of N. W. Halsey & Company aims not 
merely to buy and sell sound bonds, but also to fur- 
nish to its clients complete information about them. 

This information covers all standard issues of 
bonds in which investors may be interested, and 
is based upon authoritative data often resulting from 
searching personal investigations by our own experts. 

If you are an investor, large or small, let us sug- 
gest that you send for a copy of our comprehensive 


booklet on Public Utility Bonds, entitled 


The Most 
Satisfactory Bonds 


This booklet covers the growth in the popularity 
of Public Utility Bonds, the underlying causes, their 
salability, and the influence of the Public Service 
Commission. It also explains the responsibility of 
the investment banker and describes the searching 
investigations preceding the purchase of these 
bonds. The booklet is illustrated with a number 
of charts and diagrams. We will be pleased to 


send you a copy free, if you are interested in 
bonds as investments. 


Ask for Circular G-54 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


And dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 














MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The careful buyer of Municipal Bonds 
lies population. ‘The bonds of a city, 
unty, town or school district that is showing 
a rapid, healthy growth are very likely to 
mmand a broadening market at a rising scale 

yf prices. 
The returns of the 1910 Federal Census 
show a remarkable increase in the population 
the Western States. The States of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Utah, etc., all increased 
heir population over 30% in the past ten years. 
We have for many years been recognized 
as authorities on Western Municipal Bonds. 
We are now offering a varied list of bonds of 


municipalities in the above states to yield from 
43% to 434 per cent. 


Special list No. 140-S on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 











THE SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


is a bond which is a legal investment for 
savings banks. We offer such a bond 
yielding, at the present price, the attractive 
rate of 54%, It’s an opportunity to invest 
money to the very best advantage. 

Write for descriptive circular 515. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE COMPANY, Inc., 


Investment Bonds 


184 La Salle St. 15 Broadway 18 East 4th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI 
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How to Judge a Bond 





[F vou had bought one or more of a series of bonds, 

represented to you as being a first lien on all the prop- 
erty of the issuing company, and had put them away 
in your strong box, confident that they would always 
remain a first lien, and two years afterward you were 
informed that the company was planning to place a 
first mortgage bond issue on the same property, and 
you were told that your bonds were nothing but 
“‘ debentures,” what would you think ? 

‘Would it be necessary for you to go then to some 
authority to learn that ‘‘debentures” were just plain 
promises to pay, and to be informed that according to 
the terms of something called an ‘‘ indenture,” under 
which your bonds were issued, there was really nothing 
you could do to prevent the company from issuing new 
securities, which should take precedence over yours 
both in the matter of principal and of interest? And 
would you then go to your bankers and complain that 
you had been tempted into buying something vastly 
different from what you thought you were getting, or 
from what you really wanted ? 


The Proper Selection of Bonds 


That was what was done by a certain investor, 
whose experience recently came to the attention of the 
writer. His case is cited here with the idea of empha- 
sizing how desirable, and, at times, even how necessary 
it is for one to be always more or less independent of 
the banker when it comes to the choice of means for 
the investment of one’s savings. 

Those who have been looking regularly to these 
columns for suggestions to secure safety in their invest- 
ments must have been impressed with the importance 
which the editors have attached to the proper choice of 
a banking house. It can not indeed be repeated too 
often or too emphatically that, particularly for the 
investor of moderate means, this question is by far the 
most important for initial consideration. 

Having once established relationship as a client with 
a firm of investment bankers of high standing in the 
financial world, with a reputation for handling only 
securities of the highest class, and with a long record 
of satisfactory dealings with the public, the prospective 
investor may be said to have taken out some pretty 
sound insurance against either the loss of his principal 
or the interruption of his income. But having done 
this, he should seek to inform himself on the funda- 
mental principles governing the selection of the secur- 
ities themselves; in other words, he should know, in 
a general way, at least, how to judge bonds—for it is 
in that class of securities that we assume he will desire 
first to interest himself. 

Ignorance of these principles may not, of course, 
result disastrously. The mere fact that only the strong- 
est and most experienced bankers are recommended for 
the small investor presupposes that it will be necessary 
for him to rely very largely upon the bankers’ judg- 
ment, but there are a good many pertinent questions 
which he should be able to ask regarding his purchases, 
if for no other reason than to avoid unpleasant misun- 
derstandings. Take the case of the investor above 
referred to, for example. His ‘‘ debentures ” will prob- 
ably turn out to be safe enough in all respects, but 
the disagreeable fact remains that he feels he has been 
deceived, and he is worried. 


What is an Indenture? 


There is at least strong circumstantial evidence that 
our disturbed investor had never heard of an “‘inden- 
ture.” Have you? If not, suppose you ask your 
banker to show you one the next time you are buying 
bonds. Examine it carefully, and although you will 
probably not be able to understand all of the fine legal 
phraseology with which it is adorned, you will, at 
least, be able to see that it describes in minute detail 
the bonds issued under it; that it tells just what the 
company agrees to do in return for the money it has 
borrowed—whether, for instance, it mortgages any- 
thing to secure the bonds, and, if so, what; or, 
whether, if there is no mortgage, it agrees that it will 
not later on issue securities which will stand ahead of 
the present ones. These are some of the essentials. 
Ask your banker to point out others for you. You 
will find in the indenture the basis for your entire judg- 
ment of the merits of your bonds. 

If the investor whose experience furnished the text of 
this article had asked his banker just what it meant 


when it was stated in his bonds that they were a “first 
lien” on the property of the company, he would have 
found in the beginning that the indenture stated there 
was no mortgage, but that the stockholders, or partners 
of the company, simply agreed that the bonds should 
be a first lien, or a first charge, ahead of the shares of 
capital stock; but, furthermore, that, in case it was 
desired later to place a first mortgage on the property, 
they could do so, and without including the debentures 
under it. He would not then have had his unfortunate 
misconception of his investment—he might not have 
purchased the bonds at all. 

Enough has been said regarding the indenture to 
indicate that to it investors must look for the general 
definition of the safety of the principal of their bonds. 
It is to it that the banker goes to get the facts which 
form the basis of his judgment in the first instance, and 
from it he summarizes in the literature which he pre- 
pares for investors the essential details of the bonds he 
is trying to sell. 


Industrial Bonds Should Be Carefully Considered 


A question which the investor, taking his’ first steps 
along the pathway of finance, is frequently heard to ask 
is: ‘‘ How am | to know whether the A. B. Company, 
whose bonds | have had offered to me as a safe invest- 
ment, can continue to pay the interest?” He has prob- 
ably been satisfied as to the means which have been 
taken to safeguard the principal of the bonds, but his 
second serious concern is naturally about the certainty 
of his income. 

If the bonds are those of a railroad company—and it 
may be added that, especially as conditions stand to- 
day, that kind of securities affords the best material out 
of which to build the foundation of one’s invested sur- 
plus—he will have little difficulty in answering the 
question for himself, perhaps in as satisfactory a man- 
ner as his banker could answer it for him. If the bonds 
are those of a public service corporation, such as a 
street or interurban railroad company, a gas or electric 
light company, he will have but little more difficulty. 
But if they are the securities of an industrial corpora- 
tion, he will find the answer not so easy. 

Very early in their history, the railroads adopted the 
practise of making full and frequent reports of their 
condition. Such reports are even now required by the 
National Government and by many of the State Govern- 
ments. They are now obtainable for the asking in 
most cases from the companies themselves. Without 
attempting to lead the investor through the bewildering 
maze of figures contained in one of those reports, it may 
be pointed out that the ‘‘income statement” and 
‘* balance sheet” will tell a great deal, even to those 
who are inexperienced and untrained in the examination 
of accounts. Every buyer of bonds ought to familiar- 
ize himself with those two parts of a corporation’s 
report. The final test of the merits of a particular bond 
issue can not always be found there, but enough may 
be gleaned to enable one to command the most com- 
plete enlightenment from one’s banker. 

The writer recently asked a man, towhom a certain 
large investment banking house gives the credit of hav- 
ing a finer sense of discrimination in purchasing bonds 
than almost any other of its thousands of clients, what 
his standards of judgment were. He said: 

‘*In the selection of a bond into which to put my 
first thousand dollars, | took the standards set up by 
the New York State savings-bank laws. 1 don’t mean 
that I merely selected a bond that the bankers said was 
‘legal’ for those institutions; | got one of them to 
explain to me why such bonds always commanded 
better prices, and were apparently so much better than 
other railroad bonds; | wanted to know just what 
their distinguishing characteristics were. He told me 
briefly of the rigid requirements which such bonds had 
to meet, and when I found that | might have my 
choice, as, indeed, | might have to-day, of a number of 
them, meeting those requirements, and which would 
give me, as some one very aptly expressed it once, 
‘Four per cent. and peace of mind,’ | decided to make 
a beginning in that way. 

“1 have not confined myself entirely within such 
narrow limits of judgment. The more | studied the 
investment field, the more opportunities | saw to make 
my money earn more than four per cent., and the more 
1 became convinced that | could increase its earning 
power with nothing’ near a proportionate increase in 


SEE PAGE 3 
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ONDS offer the small investor an 

opportunity to invest his money 
profitably and without risk. It 
is hard work to save money and you 
Should be careful how you invest it. 


The bonds of cities, villages, towns 
and corporations afford the safest 
form of investment you can make. 
The former are secured by taxation, 
the latter by first mortgages. 


Write for a List 


of the high-grade bonds we have for 
sale, and our free booklets, ‘‘ Bonds 
and How to Buy Them,” and ‘‘Howto ! 
Buy Bonds on the Installment Plan.” 


We own outright every bond that we offer for sale. 
OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A TIMID BOND BUYER 


BANKERS OF REPUTATION 


naturally meet frequently. 


Sales of a million monthly means a host of customers. 
We have found them during 21 years in 42 States. They 
buy not for the largest income but for safety. We can 
sell you bonds like : 


Chicago City Yielding 4% 
or 
County Drainage Yielding 6% 


Many others yielding between 4% and 64. 


Your $500 or $1000 needs the same consideration as 
large investments. We want your trade. Write us. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


242 Merchants-Laclede Bidg., 342 Home Insurance Bldg., 
ST, LOUIS. CHICAGO, 











A GOOD BOND. 


For those who desire a first mortgage bond on a conserv- 
atively managed property; one surrounded by settled 
conditions; yet located in an ambitious growing city 
ideally adapted for such an enterprise, we suggest the 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
ROME RAILWAY & LIGHT CO. 
9314 and interest. Yielding about 514%. 


Coupon Bonds $1,000 each. Int. J. & J. Due Jan. 1937. 
Secured by first mortgage on all property, franchises and 
rights now owned or hereafter to be acquired. Interest 
earned more than twice over. Dividends paid on stock. 
Replacement value of power house alone estimated about 
¥{ thisissue. Operated at 53 percent ofgross. Company 
now has about 1,000 light and power patrons. For State- 
ments, Growth, Earnings and other pertinent data, secure 
‘*The Facts,’’ an interesting memorandum. 


FULLER & CO.,40 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Readers of 


Investment News 


will find The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. Bache & Co. of 
value in keeping informed as to the Securities they have bought 
or intend to buy. 


“THE BACHE REVIEW” 


is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly and 
without prejudice current events in the Financial, Commerci 
and Political World as they bear upon Securities and other 
Investments and is of interest and value to Investors and Busi- 
ness Men. The Review will on application be mailed regu- 
larly without charge to those interested. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


BANKERS, 42 Broadway, New York 



















Your surplus money can be made 


To To 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 


Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
F, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 
cates draw interest from day issued. Write for free 
literature. 


SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
No. 218 North 2ist. Street, - Birmingham, Alabama. 


ON MONTHLY STOCK; 6% ON TIME CERTIFI- 
CATES, bya Local BUILDING & LOAN that has never 
had a loss. New Series opened every month; Certifi- 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





tisk. More or less intuitively | have been able to deter- 
mine for myself just how far it was safe for me to 
depart from those standards which | adopted as a 
beginner. I have yet to make my first mistake.” 


An Outline of These Standards of Judgment 


The New York State savings-bank laws carefully 
prescribe first what shall be the underlying security for 
the principal of ‘‘legal” bonds; it has to be a first 
mortgage, or the equivalent, on at least seventy-five 
per cent. of a minimum of five hundred miles of rail- 
road, owned outright—a percentage to actual assets, 
which no bond issue ought to fall below. Then, here 
are some of the things which the laws insist the income 
account shall show, to the end that the company’s 
ability to pay interest on its bonds shall be established 
beyond peradventure: 

First, that for a period of at least five years, the com- 
pany shall have had an unblemished record in respect 
to the payment of all its debts secured by mortgage. 
Second, that it must have distributed during an equal 
length of time profits to its stockholders at the rate of 
not less than four per cent. per annum. Third, that 
its annual gross earnings for the same period shall not 
have been less than five times the amount necessary to 
pay interest on all its outstanding indebtedness. 

If you, as a buyer of bonds, had had before you a 
list including securities issued by railroads like the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe, Chicago and Northwestern, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, Baltimore and Ohio, Union Pacific, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, many of whose bonds are 
owned by institutions holding in trust the savings 
accounts of the people, and you had examined the 
reports of these companies, you would have been able, 
by a few simple calculations, to tell that after paying 
all expenses incidental to the conduct of their business, 
year after year they had balances out of which to pay 
their interest charges, equal to from two to four times 
the amount of those charges. As a matter of fact, in 
the case of railroad securities, and even more in the case 
of public-utility or industrial securities, it has been 
pretty well established that a corporation should show 
a margin over all its interest charges equal to at. least 
one hundred per cent. of the annual requirements in 
order to insure the safety of its bonds to that degree 
which should be demanded for the small invest- 
ment fund. 

It was suggested in a previous paragraph that the 
investor would probably have more difficulty in apply- 
ing any set of simple rules of judgment as a final test to 
bonds issued by industrial or public-service corpora- 
tions. With most of both of these classes of enter- 
prises the income statement and the balance sheet will 
be available, and the underlying security for the bonds 
can be determined in the usual way; but there are 
many other things, materially affecting the safety of 
principal and interest, which the investor will ordinarily 
have neither the means nor the expert ability to find 
out. It will be necessary for him, therefore, in buying 
such bonds, to depend to a greater extent upon the 
banker’s judgment. When he learns how that judg- 
ment is reached—that it is based upon an investigation 
which cost a great deal of money and took a great deal 
of the time of trained and experienced accountants and 
engineers, he will not be lacking in faith. 


Questions and Answers Department 


Hosoxen—How do you regard irrigation bonds at the 
present time? Is your opinion of these bonds still 
unfavorable? 

A.—You have evidently misunderstood our articles 
dealing with irrigation bonds. Our object was sim- 
ply to show that all irrigation bonds are not good 
any more than all railroad bonds are good. We 
intended to have our article explain the weak points of 
irrigation securities in order that the investor might 
know how to select only the most desirable. We sug- 
gest that you read the articles in the March and April, 
1910, Issues. 


R. T. A., Missouri—I intend to invest some 
money in good stocks. Which are better for the small 
investor—listed or unlisted stocks ? 


A.—A great number of high-grade stocks are not 
listed simply because the issues are so small that it 
would not be advisable to have them placed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The market for such 
stocks is, of course, inactive, but the interest returns 
usually compensate the investor for the lack of an 
active market. On the other hand, stocks listed on a 
large exchange can, of course, always be sold quickly 
but their yield is usually small. In other words, when 
you buy comparatively low-yield listed securities, you 
should realize that you are paying for the privilege of 
being able to negotiate them quickly and not entirely 
for their safety. This applies to bonds as well as stocks. 





Smatt INvestor—I have noticed, in looking over the 
quotations on some of the exchanges, that bonds are 
sometimes designated as “‘ stamped,” and that they sell 
at a higher price than bonds of apparently the same 
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Judicious 
Investment 


UDICIOUS INVESTMENT is the em- 
ployment of money within the limits 
of the eld of legitimate investment, which 
is entirely apart from that of business 
ventures, or highly speculative undertakin age 
Broadly spon. this field may be divided 
into three sections, as follows: 
Where money will earn about 
4 to 5 per cent 
5 to 6 per cent 
6 to 7 per cent 
There are some investors who should seldom go 
outside of the first section; others might perly 
have an interest in the first two sections; while still 


others might select the best that each section has 
to offer. 


Write for our Pamphlet No. 935, “ Judicious 
Investment.” It treats this subject briefly and to 
the point. 


Be sure to get a copy before you make your 
next investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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6 0/ Ten Years’ Growth 
/0 


The Story of the Decade 
GOLD BONDS} To] in Figures be ee 


New York City 




























7900 se 
Population - - 3,437,202 4,706,883 
Real Estate - - $2,960,653,529 $6,600,187,322 
American Real 
Estate Company 
CapitalandSurplus $704,006.87 $1,851,154.38 
Assets - - - - $2,488,870.03 $15,536,199.47 


















@ The performance of the past is the promise of 
the future. The continued growth of New York 
is certain—the field for safe and profitable invest- 
ment almost unlimited ; and in the further extension 
of its business in providing homes and places of 
business for New York's increasing millions this 
Company offers its 6% Gold Bonds in these two 
convenient forms: 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more, 


6s ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 





beer drapes Scheel og we have served others. 


American Real (state lompany 


Founded 1888 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 






Room 518 











1898-1911 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We issue a booklet entitled «‘«ODD LOTS.” 
It outlines the advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots of stock, and tells how to buy 
and sell them. 


Send for Circular 222—“ Odd Lots” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail from our ad- 
vertisers to write your name and 
address plainly. A little care in 
this will save all much trouble. 


Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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ONFIDENCE is the only true foun- 
dation on which to build a suc- 
cessful and lasting business in 

the selling of investment securities. 


ll C lide 


I should like to win your confidence only by 





deserving it, in that confidential, advisory 
relation which should exist between a reput- 
able and conservative broker and his customers. 


In my dealings with the largest clientele of investors of 
moderate means in New England for the past five years, | 
have won their confidence by safe and sane advice regarding 
the stocks I have recommended as profitable investments. 


No securities receive my endorsement unless by personal 
and rigid investigation | am saiisfied that they are right and 
you are safe in buying them. 

2 The orgs business which | have already built up 
- throughout New England of selling high-grade investment 





securities to the small investor by mail, and os f personal record will stand the very closest investigation. 


If you don’t know who I am or whether | am a responsible broker with whom to do business, ask your bank, 

or write yourself to any of the following well-known New England banks and trust companies with whom I carry 
leposits and do business, and ask what they think of me and of the kind of securities | sell :— 
\uburn, Maine, National’Shoe and Leather Bank i i in- 
Bangor, Maine, Eastern Trust and Banking Co. _ ate nageaee, ee — a 
Raston, Mase. Aaseitoa Tras Co. vestor is how to inform himself as to the 
Boston, Mass., First National Bank best stocks to buy and where to buy them. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Vermont National Bank 
Bridgeport, Conn., Cig Bole I am a specialist in the best dividend-paying New 
Bristol, Conn., Bristol Trust Co. England manufacturing stocks; and the man or woman 
Danbury, Conn., City National Bank ith one hundred dollars to invest has just as good a 
Derby, Conn., Birmingham National Bank chance as one with ten thousand. It makes no difference 
Fitchburg, Mass., Safety Fund Natioal Bank where you live, you can do business with me by mail to 
jest ~ . Conn. (stan Mesonel Bank your entire satisfaction, 

artford, Conn., State Ban Three of the best New England facturi 
Hartford, Conn., Fidelity Trust Co. stocks to be bought today, in aa fadaeeah oun os 
Hartford, Conn., American National Bank follows: 
ord ne mang aaa Co. 

artford, Conn., City Ban’ THE_USWOCO MILLS, of Lawrence, Mass 
Hartford, Z i ; : - ; 
He Sie Np Ba Gant Pred os 

artford, Conn., River Banking Co. The Uswoco Mills are leased to the United Stat 
H yoke, Mass., Home National Bank Worsted Company, one of the Spee an a saneer- 
Menges. Conn., Home National Bank ous textile manufacturing companies in New England. 
Middletown, Conn., First National Bank Present price, $110 per share, to net 6.36%. Send for 
New Britain, Conn., New Britain National Bank circular A. 
New pra es Ye y= omen bf mec pey che Bank 

ew London, Conn., ahona nk © mmerce 
North Adams, Mass., North Adams Trust Co, FEE SEES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Norwich, Conn., Thames Loan and Trust Co. of Springfield, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. 1., Slater Trust Co. “ i 
Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Loan and Trust Co. 7% Convertible Preferred Stock. 
Sere dog gr nen ee ane This old established company shows remarkable 


: - earnings. The convertible feature of this stock is ve 
Provi jence, R.1., National Exchange Bank valuable. Present price, $110 per share, to net 6.36%. 
Springéeld: Mass., Sprnghcld National Bank aashanhpemacss 
Springfield, Mass,, Third National Bank THE WHITCOMB-BLAISDELL MACHINE 
Springfield, Mass., Spfd. Safe osit and Trust Co. 

Springfield, Mass., Union Trust Co. TOOL CO., of Worcester, Mass. 

Stamford, Conn., Stamford Trust Co. 7 to 10% Preferred Stock. 

Seymour, Conn., Seymour Trust Co. On Ww . 

Waterbury, Conn., Colonial Trust Co. e of Worcester’s oldest and most prosperous 
Weetheld. Mass.. Firet National Benk manufacturing companies, whose product has the 
Willimantic, Conn.. Windham National Bank highest reputation in the trade. Present price, $105 
Wencaster, Maes. Worcester Traut Co. per share, to net 6.67%. Send for circular C. 


IF YOU HAVE $100, $1,000, OR $10,000 TO INVEST, NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE—WRITE ME TODAY 
THOMAS C. PERKINS incorporated 31 Connecticut Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn.. U.S.A. 

















Every Investor Needs This ieee 


If you knew of an independent author- You Can Withdraw Your Money 


itative publication giving each month a Without Notice at Any Time 


digest of all the important investment and Do you realize what an advantage that isto you? Your 
money is mo¢ indefinitely tied up when it is invested in 
financial facts and events— this company. 
One that has no axe to grind that repre- It is always under your control—always available to meet 
‘“ ° : sudden emergencies. Yet it draws five per cent interest 
sents no special interests, and has no for every day that it is in the care of this Company—and 
raneeiiae k it-is safeguarded by first mortgages on improved real 
~ urities to market. estate deposited in trust with one of the strongest financial 
Would you be willing to pay fifty cents} | istitutions of this city. 


: This Company has been in business for fifteen years. It 
to have it come to you regularly for has never been a day late in the mailing of interest checks 





tw elve months ? and has never failed to respond immediately to a request 
s , J for withdrawal of funds. 
| hat publication 1s se ] N V E S q- Let us send you the booklet telling all about this in- 
. ” ° ° stitution and its plan of doing business, Write today. 
MENTS,” edited by Franklin Es- The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


cher. Its aim is to give the essential} | 1042 Calvert Bldg, - - = Baltimore, Md. 
facts in regard to investment develop- 


ents, fund | principh 
aod to give ond, wohineed otis 61/59%, WHY LESS 








investors. Regular subscription price Your savings should yield as large a return as is consistent with 
safety. You should be able to obtain your funds when needed with- 
$1] 00 a year. out sacrifice of earnings. Savings accounts placed with our com- 


* pany are absolutely free from speculatior and safeguarded by 
Special Introductory Offer 50c. a selected mortgages on New York and suburban real estate. Funds 


received at any time of year may be withdrawn uponany date. Full 
yeal Sample copy free. earnings credited for every day. Our business is conducted under 


rHE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY New York Banking Dept. Supervision 


Broadway and Warren Street New York ASSETS Over $2,300,000 
> : ASS 
Publishers of The Bankers Magazine (65 years old) Established 18 years, during which time we 
Send for catalog and circulars of books on investment and finan- have never paid less than 5% a year. If your 
cial subjects savings are earning less, write for booklet 


7 giving full particulars how we are able to 
i i i i i , dvantage 
= in ordering by mail from our advertisers handle savings accounts to better a 

Be Careful to write your name and address plainly. 


than most savings institutions. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


Better mention Success Magazine, too. 3 Times Bldg., B’way & 42d St., New York. 





























Success Magazine 


issue which are not so designated. Will you kindly 
explain the meaning of this ? 


A.—‘‘ Stamped” bonds are those which have had 
their position altered by some change in the conditions 
under which they were originally issued. Whenever 
such changes are determined upon by the directors of 
the issuing company, holders of the bonds are asked to 
turn in their securities and have the new conditions 
defined by being written or stamped on the face of the 
bonds. The stamped bonds, which you have noticed 
as selling higher than those of the same issue not 
designated as stamped, are for the most part those 
which have been rendered free of personal taxation 
through the company’s having itself paid the tax on a 
part of the authorized issue. An iHustration would be 
of bonds of a company whose properties had been 
sold to another company, the latter agreeing, as one of 
the terms of the sale, to guarantee the principal and 
interest of the outstanding obligations of the former. 
The guarantee would be stamped on the bonds, giving 
them additional security and hence causing them to 
command a higher price in the market. 





IGNoRANT INvestor—I have never clearly understood 
just what commercial paper is. Please explain to me. 


A.—Suppose wholesale house A sells some goods to 
jobber B and takes B’s notes in payment. Then if A 
endorses these notes and sells them to a reliable broker 
and the standing of A and B is of the best, these notes 
may be considered as commercial paper worthy of 
consideration. 


N. Y. Trustee—Having been appointed trustee of 
a small estate, I shall soon have available a fund of 
$5,000, which I desire to invest in bonds where there 
will be absolutely no question as to the safety of the 
principal, but where a fair return is at the same time 
one of the important considerations. Can you advise 
me how to go about making a selection of bonds under 
New York State laws? 


A.—In New York State, the laws provide that only 
bonds which are legal investments for the savings- 
banks shall be legal for trust funds. In the list of legal 
savings-bank issues of railroad bonds there are few 
which sell at a price to return more than 4} per cent. 
on the investment, although by careful selection you 
could probably find five bonds on which the average 
return would be close to 44 per cent. We suggest that 
you first consult with some banking house of high 
standing, asking for an offering of such bonds. If you 
desire, we shall be glad to advise with you later on 
regarding specific issues. 





W. K., Pennsytvania—Do you think the stocks of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central 
are attractive at present prices ? 


A.—We know no more than anybody else just what 
the market will do but we are inclined to believe that 


if these stocks are bought outright and held, they will - 


ultimately advance materially in value. At present 
prices they yield a satisfactory return on the money 
invested. 


Farmer—I have been bombarded of late with litera- 
ture offering for sale stocks in California oil companies. 
Are any of these stocks good purchases ? 


A.—In general, no. There are undoubtedly many 
California oil properties of great value which are now, 
or will be in time, making money for their owners, but 
few of them are owned by companies engaged in stock- 
selling campaigns at the present time. The successes 
of the few good companies are being used, on the 
other hand, to exploit the bad ones. You should 
beware of all this literature, describing properties in 
glowing terms, and offering stock promising fabulous 
profits | Not more than one in ten of such propositions 
can be said to be even a good gamble. 





Woman Investor—Will you kindly explain for me 
the difference between the ‘‘ corporate stock” and the 
‘*bonds” of New York City. 


A.—There is practically no difference, so far as 
general investment considerations are concerned. The 
term ‘‘corporate stock” is used in New York to 
designate the city’s long-term (usually fifty-year) obli- 
gations, as distinguished from the short-term (usually 
ten or fifteen-year) obligations, which are known for 
the most part as ‘‘assessment bonds,” issued for 
improvements along specified streets and being in effect 
a lien on the taxes assessed against the particular prop- 
erty benefited by the improvements. The ‘‘corpor- 
ate stock,” in other words, is issued more against the 
general credit of the city. New York also has another 
form of obligations known as ‘‘revenue bonds” or 
‘‘revenue warrants.” These are of still shorter term, 
ranging from three months, and even less, to three 
years. The latter are used by the city to provide 
money for current needs in anticipation of the collec- 
tion of taxes. For the most part, they do not find 
their way into the hands of the general investing 
public, but are taken by the large bankers, both in this 
country and abroad, who lend money to the city from 
time to time as it is needed. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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Put Beauty Into Life 


[Continued from page 41) 


The highest beauty—beauty that is far superior to 
mere regularity of feature or form—is within reach of 
everybody. It is perfectly possible for one, even with 
the homeliest face, to make herself beautiful by the habit 
of perpetually holding i in mind the beauty thought, not 
the thought of mere superficial beauty, but that of 
heart beauty, soul beauty, and by the cultivation of a 
spirit of kindness, hopefulness and unselfishness. 

The basis of all real personal beauty is a kindly, help- 
ful bearing and a desire to scatter sunshine and good 
cheer everywhere, and this, shining through the face, 
makes it beautiful. The longing and the effort to be 
beautiful in character can not fail to make the life beau- 
tiful, and since the outward is but an expression of the 
inward, a mere outpicturing on the body of the habitual 
thought and dominating motives, the face, the manners 
and the bearing must follow the thought and become 
sweet and attractive. If you hold the beauty thought, 
the love thought, persistently in the mind, you will make 
such an impression of harmony and sweetness wherever 
you go that no one will notice any plainness or deform- 
ity of person. 

There are girls who have dwelt upon what they 
consider their unfortunate plainness so long that they 
have seriously exaggerated it. They are not half so 
plain as they think they are; and were it not for the 
fact that they have made themselves very sensitive and 
self-conscious on the subject, others would not notice 
it at all. In fact, if they could get rid of their sensitive- 
ness and be natural, they could, with persistent effort, 
make up in sprightliness of thought, in cheerfulness of 
manner, in intelligence, and in cheery helpfulness, 
what they lack in grace and beauty of face. 

We admire the beautiful face, the beautiful form, 
but we love the face illumined by a beautiful soul. 
We love it because it suggests the ideal of the possible 
perfect man or woman, the ideal which was the 
Creator’s model. 

It is not the outward form of our dearest friend, but 
our ideal of friendship which he arouses or suggests in 
us that stirs up and brings into exercise our love and 
admiration. The highest beauty does not exist in the 
actual. It is the ideal, possible beauty, which the person 
or object symbolizes or suggests, that gives us delight. 

Everyone should endeavor to be beautiful and 
attractive; to be as complete a human being as possible. 
There is not a taint of vanity in the desire for the 
highest beauty. 

The Spiritual Significance of Beauty 

The love of beauty that confines itself to mere 
external form, however, misses its deepest significance. 
Beauty of form, of coloring, of light and shade, of 
sound, make our world beautiful; yet the mind that is 
warped and twisted can not see all this infinite beauty. 
It is the indwelling spirit, the ideal in the soul, that 
makes all things beautiful; that inspires and lifts us 
above ourselves. 

We love the outwardly beautiful, because we crave 
perfection, and we can not help admiring those persons 
and things that most nearly embody or measure up to 
our human ideal. 

But a beautiful character will make beauty and poetry 
out of the prosiest environment, bring sunshine into the 
darkest home, and develop beauty and grace amid the 
ugliest surroundings. 

What would become of us if it were not for the 
great souls who realize the divinity of life, who insist 
upon bringing out and emphasizing its poetry, its 
music, its harmony and beauty ? 

How sordid aiid common our lives would become 
but for these beauty-makers, these inspirers, these 
people who bring out all that is best and most attrac- 
tive in every place, every situation and condition! 

There is no accomplishment, no trait of character, no 
quality of mind, which will give greater satisfaction 
and pleasure or contribute more to one’s welfare than 
an appreciation of the beautiful. How many people 
might be saved from wrong-doing, even from lives of 
crime, by the cultivation of the esthetic faculties in 
their childhood! A love of the beautiful would save 
children from things which encoarsen and brutalize 
their natures. It would shield them from a multitude 
of temptations. 

Parents do not take sufficient pains to develop the 
love and appreciation of beauty in their children. 
They do not realize that in impressionable youth, 
everything about the home, even the ys ictures, the paper 
on the wall, affect the growing character They should 
never lose an opportunity of letting their boys and 
girls see beautiful works of art, hear beautiful music; 
they should make a practise of reading to them or hav- 
ing them read very often some lofty poem, or inspira- 
tional passages from some great writer, that will fill 
their minds with thoughts of beauty, open their souls 
to the inflow of the Divine Mind, the Divine Love 
which encompasses us round about. The influences 
that moved our youth determine the character, the 
success and happiness of our whole lives. 

Every soul is born responsive to the beautiful, but 
this instinctive love of beauty must be fostered through 
the eye and the mind must be cultivated, or it will die. 
The craving for beauty is as strong in a child of the 
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$100 Bonds—Yield up to 6% 








Safe 


Investment for 


People of Small Means 


Your savings should be made to 
bring in the greatest income consistent 
with safety. 

In no other form of investment are 
these essential qualities so apparent as 
in bonds sold by reputable bankers and 
bond houses. Bonds sold by such 
houses are thoroughly examined and 
found to be well secured—defore ever 
being offered for sale. 

This house is thoroughly equipped 
for the examination of properties, main- 
taining its own legal, financial, and en- 
gineering departments, and purchases 
and offers for sale cnly those securities 
that meet the abo~e requirements. 

Not only have the executive officers 
of this company had years of experience 
in the ftnancing of various propositions, 
but have also had more than a quarter 
of a cet.tury’s success in the selection, 
construction and operation of electric 
railways, steam railroads, hydro-electric 


plants, and about forty profitable water 
works properties located in various 
cities in the United States. 

The success of this house in the 
selection of securities is well attested 
by the fact that since its organization 
there has never been a day’s delay in the 
payment of either principal or interest on 
any bond it has brought out. 

Many people of small means are neg- 
lecting the opportunities for safe invest- 
ment offered by approved $100 bonds. 
The small investor has looked upon 
owning bonds as rather -beyond him— 
thinking only of bonds as being 1 
$1000 denominations. 

But $100 will buy a safe bond— - 
paying up to 6% interest per annum— 
having the same security as those of 
large denominations. 

Let us send you our book entitled 
“$100 Bonds.” Simply send us your 
name and address. 


Quick Assets for Business Firms 


A reserve fund invested in sound bonds means financial sta- 


bility in times of monetary depression. 


You will be inter- 


ested in our book “Quick Assets for Business Firms.” 


Write to Department A 


J.-S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
37 Wall Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc., 15 Congress St. 











SAVE SMALL SUMS 


You could accumulate more cash 
capital in a very few years by savin: 
up comparatively small sums o 
money—your dividends and interest 
income for instance. 


0 


such a thing, because the amounts looked so 


35th 
YEAR 


offered itself to you to save and invest only 
$25.00 at 6% interest. 

There is no need for you to wait until you 
have saved up $2,000, $500, or even $200 with 
which to buy one of our mortgages in order 
to secure a 6% investment with us. Our Cer- 
tificates of Deposit yield 6 per cent, payable 
semi-annually—tie same as our mortgages— 
and are withdrawable after one year, on 30 
days’ notice. Send to-day. 

Please ask for Loan List 730 


Perkins & Cosnonens 


LAWRENCE. KANSAS. _ 


Boat and Engine Book FREE. 


Just like a 30-Footer a 













oon WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL . 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


Only oF ye 5 for this 
complete 16-ft. Launch—8 H. P., guaranteed self-starting 
Engine, weedless Wheel and Rudder. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ e ce. Money back 
if not as represen Write for free cat- 
alog today, Special Bargains in Weco re- 
versible, self-starting engines to those build- 
tug or buying their own hulls. Engine con- 
trolled by one lever. Full size Boat Designs 
furnished free to purch of Weco 











C.T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 406 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. 


You probably never seriously considered | 


small and no opportunity bas ever before | 
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And A Fixed Share 
In The Profits 


We offer a most desirable investment for the 
man who does not wish to invest his savings in 
stock, yet desires to take advantage of the full 
earning power of his money. 





Gold With a 
6 0 Permanent 
Bonds Interest in the 
Convertible into Real Estate vidends 
at the Option of the Holder) and Surplus 


Although your principal is returned in ten years, your 
share in the profits is permanent, and is represented by Par- 
ticipating Certificates sharing equally with the stock in all 
dividends earned in excess of 6% per annum. 

They are now earning dividends, and their value will in- 
crease with the company’s operations. 

These Bonds may be paid for in Installments, upon which 
6% is credited from the date of receipt. This offering is 
limited as to time and is worthy of your immediate con- 
sideration. 


Write at once for Pamphlet A, ‘‘ Stock 
Without the Dollar Mark,’’ which fully 
describes the above Certificates and gives 


full details as to the security. 
FIRST MORTGAGE na*icat‘estate COMPANY 
New York City 


and Real Estate 
165 Broadway 
inal 


SEE PAGE 3 
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in a favorite of fortune. ‘‘The physical 
of the poor, the yearning of their stomachs,” 
»b A. Riis, ‘‘is not half so bitter, or so little 
to be satisfied as their esthetic hunger, their 
g for the beautiful.” 
Mr. Riis has often tried to take flowers from his 
Long Island home to the ‘‘ poors” in Mulberry Street, 
w York. ‘‘But they never got there,’’ he says. 
B<fore | had gone half a block from the ferry 1 was 
held up by a shrieky mob of children who cried for the 
pos nd would not let me go another step till 1 had 
given them one. And when they got it they ran, 
ling the flower with the most jealous care, to some 
here they could hide and gloat over their trea- 
They came dragging big, fat babies and little 
d ones that they might get a share, and the 
yes grew round and big at the sight of the 
glory from the fields, the like of which had 
yme their way. The smaller the baby, and the 
the more wistful its look, and so my flowers 
Who could have said them no? 
rned then what I had but vaguely understood 
that there is a hunger that is worse than that 
which starves the body and gets into the newspapers. 
All children love beauty and beautiful things. It is the 
park of the divine nature that is in them and justifies 
tself! To that ideal their souls grow. When they 
yr it they are trying to tell us in the only way 
they that if we let the slum starve the ideal, with 
ts dirt and its ugliness and its hard-trodden mud where 
flowers were meant to grow, we are starving that 
ve little know. A man, a human, may grow a 
g ly without a soul; but as a citizen, as a mother, 
r she is worth nothing to the commonwealth. 
k they are going to leave upon it is the black 
f the slum. 
when in these latter days we invade that slum 


The Twilig 


1 matter of fact few minority leaders have 
elected following a victory of their party at 


+f 


econd in importance to the question of who 
ne the committees is that of whether seniority 
seriously considered. In the days when John 
Williams was minority leader, he selected the 
D ratic members of all committees, Speaker Cannon 
‘ g him only once or twice. When, in return 
ning fight which he and twenty-two other 
ts had made to,save the appointing power to the 
speal Cannon assigned Representative John J. Fitz- 
zer f New York, to the Committee on Rules, and 
f wers, Representatives Robert F. Broussard, of 
Lou 1, and Francis Burton Harrison, of New York, to 
the Ways and Means Committee, Clark refused to make 
re appointments. He has since said that in re- 
him of this responsibility Cannon had done him 
Eminent Democrats have maintained that 
reat leader would have abrogated this right without 
test, and, at all events, would have named as 
f the minority members as was possible. 
the selection of committees either by the 
3 a Committee on Committees,” | asked 
Clarl Do you believe that the rule of seniority should 
followed?” 
Length of service should be an important consider- 
tio he replied. 
Follow it,” I said, “‘and you will have Oscar Un- 
d, who is suspected of being none too much of 
lownward revisionist, at the head of the Ways and 
mmittee, which will have charge of the new 
Fitzgerald, who rushed to the assistance of 
peaker Cannon at the very moment when his party 
| him most, will head Appropriations; and Ad- 
who has always been regarded as a partizan of 
tl yads, will be chairman of Interstate and Foreign 


His Geniality is Not An Acquired Habit 


\ t remarkable feature of the situation was that 
wished to oppose the Missourian for the Speak- 
He has been a member of the House for twenty 
nd is one of the most beloved men ever in pub- 

He is blunt and picturesque in debate and 
es loses his temper over trivial matters; but he 
orgives and remembers only with charity toward all. 

, ernor Dockery once told me that no man in 
polit yuld afford to bear malice,” said Clark. ‘‘ He 
wh igainst you to-day may be your best friend and 
supporter a year hence. | have had a hard time doing 
it, but | have lived up to that precept. I bear not the 
slightest resentment toward Mr. Fitzgerald for the sup- 
port he gave Speaker Cannon, or toward any one else.” 

Clark is second not even to ‘‘ Uncle Joe” himself as a 
iker. He tells a good story on the slightest 
provocation. Friend and foe alike are content to listen 
tol many minutes at a time, and no greater evidence 
of esteem could be given. He abounds with tales 
bout tomecats, rattlesnakes and Missouri mules, and 

an trap a Dalzell or a McCall on quotations from the 
clas Some people say that his homely ways and 

nanner of speech were acquired to suit the people he 
chose to live arhong. That is not so. He is as free 


to make homes there and teach the mothers to make 
them beautiful; when we gather the children into kin- 
dergartens, hang pictures in the schools; when we 
build beautiful new schools and public buildings and 
let in the light, with grass and flower and bird, where 
darkness and foulness were before; when we teach the 
children to dance and play and enjoy themselves—alas! 
that it should ever be needed—we are trying to wipe 
off the smudge, and to lift the heavy mortgage which 
it put on the morrow, a much heavier one in the loss 
of citizenship than any community, even the republic, 
can long endure. We are paying arrears of debt 
which we incurred by our sad neglect, and we could be 
about no better business.”’ 

There are many poor children in the slums of New 
York, Mr. Millionaire, who could go into your drawing- 
room and carry away from its rich canvases, its costly 
furnishings, a vision of beauty which you never per- 
ceived in them because your esthetic faculties, your 
finer sensibilities, were early stifled by your selfish pur- 
suit of the dollar. 


Beauty or Ugliness at Will 


The world is full of beautiful things, but the majority 
have not been trained to’ discern them. We can not 
see all the beauty that lies around us, because our eyes 
have not been trained to see it; our esthetic faculties 
have not been developed. We are like the lady who, 
standing with the great artist, Turner, before one of his 
wonderful landscapes, cried out in amazement: ‘“‘ Why 
Mr. Turner, | can not see those things in nature that 
you have put in your picture.” 

**Don’t you wish you could, madam?” he replied. 

Just think what rare treats we shut out of our lives in 
our mad, selfish, insane pursuit of the dollar! Do you 
not wish that you could see the marvels that Turner 
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saw in. a landscape, that Ruskin saw.in a sunset? Do 
you not wish that you had put a little more beauty into 
your life instead of allowing your nature to become 
encoarsened, your esthetic faculties blinded and your 
finer instincts blighted by the pursuit of the coarser 
things of life, instead of developing your brute instincts 
of pushing, elbowing your way through the world for a 
few more dollars in your effoyt to get something away 
from somebody else? 

Fortunate is the person who has been educated to the 
perception of beauty; he possesses a heritage of which 
no reverses can rob him. Yet it is a heritage. possible 
to all who will take the trouble to begin early in life 
to cultivate the finer qualities of the soul, the eye, and 
the heart. ‘‘l ama lover of untainted and immortal 
beauty,” exclaims Emerson. ‘‘Oh, world, what pic- 
tures and what harmony are thine.” 

A great scientist tells us that there is no natural 
object in the universe which, if seen as the Master sees 
it, coupled with all its infinite meaning, its utility and 
purpose, is not beautiful. Beauty is God’s handwriting. 
Just as the most disgusting object, if put under a mag- 
nifying glass of sufficient power, would reveal beauties 
undreamed of, so, even the most unlovely environment, 
the most cruel conditions, will, when viewed through 
the glass of a trained and disciplined mind, show some- 
thing of the beautiful and the hopeful. A life that has 
been rightly trained will extract sweetness from every- 
thing; it will see beauty everywhere. 

Situated as we are in a world of beauty and sublimity, 
we have no right to devote practically all of our ener- 
gies and to sap all our life forces in the pursuit of sel- 
fish aims, in accumulating material wealth, in piling up 
dollars. It is our duty to treat life as a glory, not as a 
grind, or a purely business transaction, dealing wholly 
with money and bread-and-butter questions. Where- 
ever you are, put beauty into your life. 


ht of Cannonism—@o/" 


from veneer as a fence-rail. Born sixty years ago and 
educated in Kentucky, he became president of Marshall 
College, in West Virginia, when he was only twenty- 
two, and for just that many years he held the world’s 
record for being the youngest of college presidents. 
Pointing the way for the youthful idea was not entirely 
to his liking, so he went out to Missouri, where he has 
lived ever since, except when he has been in Wash- 
ington. 

Champ Clark is an even-tempered man. Victory 
flushes him not, nor does defeat abash him. If he had 
the determination and spunk necessary to keep schemers 
at arms’ length, and sufficient insight to separate always 
the meritorious from the adventitious, he would be, 
after a fashion, a great man. As it is, he is fairly big. 

But he has not made a good minority leader. Allow- 
ing twenty-three Democrats to desert him in favor of 
Cannon, as he did on March 15, 1909, when Fitzgerald 
and his crowd voted not to elect a special committee to 
revise the rules, was an egregious blunder. 

At a meeting of the Democratic members of the pres- 
ent House, just before the Christmas holidays, it was 
decided that a caucus of the Democratic members-elect 
of the Sixty-second Congress should be held in Wash- 
ington on January 19, about the date of publication of 
this issue of Success Macazine. It was further tacitly 
agreed that a Committee on Ways and Means should be 
selected at that caucus and that this committee should 
select the other standing committees for the next Con- 
gress. Asa consequence, log-rolling on a tremendous 
scale immediately began. Also, there were boot-licking 
and hypocrisy aplenty. The real leaders among the Dem- 
ocrats, however, seemed to realize the importance of the 
task before them, and the lick-spittlers and trucklers 
bade fair to be ignored or to land where they ulti- 
mately belong. This danger of extraordinary activity 
on the part of political mountebanks and false prophets 
was duly discounted, of course, from the very outset by 
those who have advocated the ‘“‘Committee on Com- 
mittees” plan. They believe that merit and experi- 
ence would have a better chance of recognition from 
the House itself than from one man, who, however in- 
different he might pretend to be, is ambitious to continue 
himself in power and, as a rule, is the servant of per- 
nicious interests. 

No matter how greatly the Progressive Democrats 
may lament the fact, Oscar Underwood, who repre- 
sents the Birmingham (Ala.) District, where the Steel 
Trust is king, will be the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. At the time this article was writ- 
ten, that fact was admitted by all Democratic members. 
The choice is peculiarly pleasing to Clark, who admires 
Underwood extravagantly; it is displeasing to many of 
those who wish to see a genuine downward revision of 
the tariff. 


Personnel of the Ways and Means Committee 


The Democratic make-up of this Ways and Means 
Committee, by the way, is interesting. At present, 
Clark is the ranking Democratic member. Following 
him come Underwood; Pou of North Carolina; Randell 
of Texas; Broussard of Louisiana; Harrison of New 
York, and Brantley of Georgia. Pou owes his place 
to the geographical position of his State; he is doing 


his best to remain on the committee and is backed 
by certain stand-pat Democratic Senators. Randell’s 
position is due, of course, to the fact that Texas 
has long had a member and that he was the choice of 
his State delegation. Broussard, Harrison and Brantley 
were all placed there because of services rendered to 
Speaker Cannon when the fight for a ‘‘ Committee 
on Committees” first came up in March, 1900. 
Harrison and Randell alone of these men have a 
clean tariff-for-revenue-only record. | Broussard is 
an out-and-out protectionist, having voted for the 
Payne bill in the House before it went to the 
Senate and for the Payne-Aldrich bill later on. 
Brantley, brilliant, and one of the best lawyers in 
Congress, showed himself much of a protectionist by his 
vote on the lumber schedule of this bill. It seemed 
likely at the time of writing that only Underwood and 
Harrison and Randell would be retained. There was a 
decided disposition in the Democratic ranks to be char- 
itable, but keeping protectionists on a committee that 
is to carry out the party declaration for tariff-for-reve- 
nue-only was regarded, apparently, as beyond the limit. 
It seemed probable that the committee would be 
selected on geographical lines, so far as was consistent 
with merit. 


Other Interesting Personalities 


The most important committee to be chosen by this 
committee, of course, is that on Appropriations. The 
ranking Democratic member at present is Leonidas F. 
Livingston, of Georgia, who was defeated for reelection. 
Following him come John J. Fitzgerald of New York, 
Albert S. Burleson of Texas, Sherley of Kentucky, 
Bowers of Mississippi, and Keliher of Massachusetts. 
Bowers and Keliher will not be in the Sixty-second 
Congress. Of the three remaining Democrats, Sherley 
is ur ‘uestionably the most able, Fitzgerald the most 
adroit and the best politician, and Burleson is the 
most fiery and progressive. Clark admires Fitzgerald’s 
ability tremendously—and sometimes his attitude toward 
him would seem to indicate that he feared him. Clark 
and Sherley ‘‘set horses” most awkwardly. Sherley 
is so profound that at times he is impatient with those 
who reason less accurately than he and who think less 
quickly. However, it is generally conceded that he 
would make an admirable chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

It is interesting to study the make-up of the other 
committees and to speculate on just what will happen. 
Henry D. Clayton of Alabama is the ranking member 
of the Judiciary. Some say he isa greatly overrated 
man, full of bluster and short of logic. That is a poor 
estimate. Clayton has remarkable ability and would 
undoubtedly make a much better chairman of this im- 
portant committee than some who aspire to the job 
pretend to believe he would. Next to Clayton on the 
Judiciary, is Henry of Texas, who has been a member 
of seven Congresses and is a lawyer of experience and 
ability. At the head of the Democratic column on 
Banking and Currency is Arséne P. Pujo, of Louisiana, 
one of the most accomplished members of his party in 
the House. Pujo, by the way, was one of those who 
had misgivings as to the feasibility of the ‘Committee 
on Committees” plan, but who argued that it was a 
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party pledge and that its adoption came before support 
of any individual candidate for the Speakership. 

The ranking member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee is Stephen M. Sparkman, of Florida, but it is 
generally conceded that Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
who ranks second, would be a better choice for chair- 
man. This committee, by the way, is one of the most 
important in the House,. inasmuch as it frames the 
annual ‘‘ pork barrel.”’ 

A strange assignment would be Lemuel P. Padgett 
of Tennessee to the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. He is at present the ranking Democratic 
member and undoubtedly expects to be selected. With 
the exception of Robert B. Macon, of Arkansas, he is 
the only Democratic member of this important com- 
mittee whose district does not border upon the sea 
coast. Padgett studies hard and does the best he 
knows how, but he would never be accused of expert 
knowledge as to battle-ships or shipyards. 

Morris Sheppard, of Texas, is the ranking member of 
the important Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, in view of the fact that Charles R. Thomas, of 
North Carolina, the present senior, is not to be a mem- 
ber of the Sixty-second Congress. When Sheppard 
succeeded his father, the late John L. Sheppard, over 
eight years ago, he was one of the youngest men ever 
elected to the House. He has been known ever since 
as the boy orator of Congress. He is easily the finest 
word painter who ever arose from his seat in “‘ general 
debate,” but he has yet to earn his spurs as a real 
committee worker, or as a good debater, which, after 
all, is the true test of the value of a Congressman. 

It is hardly likely that John A. Moon, of Tennessee, 
who bolted his party with Fitzgerald in March, 1909, 
and who was always at war with the late minority 
leader, John Sharp Williams, will succeed to the im- 
portant post of chairman of the Post-Office and Post 
Roads Committee, though he is at present the ranking 
Democratic member. It is equally unlikely that David 
E. Finley, of South Carolina,;who is second to Moon, 
will be named. The third man is James T. Lloyd, of 
Missouri, who, as chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee in the recent campaign, won a lot 
of glory, the credit for which he is not altogether 
entitled to, though many who are seeking important 
committee appointments would have him believe he is. 

Stripped of all the power which the most radical 
demand it shall be, the Speakership is still a most 
important office—more important than the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The rules of the House still leave to it consider- 
able power and Champ Clark is not likely to abuse it. 

“*There is an old man out in my country,” he has 
often said, ‘‘ who declared that a bird in the hand. is 
the noblest work of God.” 

Clark has the power. The people of the United 
States hope he will use it as he should. May he realize 
that the recent victory was a victory of the Progressives 
of both parties rather than of the candidates of one 


party. 
t+ 


Why is an Express 
Company? 


[Continued from page 9] 


discriminatory rates. 
them by raising them. 

Note the date of the advances on the cream ship- 
ments and cut flowers. It was April-May, 1906—just 
after the passage of the Hepburn Act. 

Then there was a simultaneous and harmonious rush 
of all express companies to raise rates. Hitherto, in the 
eyes of the law, they had been merely ‘‘ associations,” 
or private concerns answerable to no one. Now they 
foresaw a rush of shippers to the Commission trying to 
force down. rates that had not been lowered in forty 
years. So these newly christened ‘‘ common carriers” 
doubled all the rates they could and awaited the attack. 

It came. And then how touchingly childlike and 
bland were the explanations of the express companies. 
As to the raise of more than 100 per cent. on Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s cream shipments, the Southern Express Com- 
pany argued that the original rate of 15 cents a gallon 
was intended to apply only to the weight of the cream 
and its can, and did not cover the tub and ice necessary 
to preserve it. Yet they have been carrying the cream 
duly iced for six years, and bringing back the empty 
can and tub. It was certainly careless of them not to 
notice in all that time that the tub full of ice on the out 
shipment was going through free of charge. 

In further explanation, Vice-President Loop of the 
Southern Express Company said: ‘‘The object of 
abrogating that special rate ($1.75), and putting cream 
into the commodity tariff and charging what our rate 
now is ($4.05) from Columbia to Jacksonville, is not to 


They found many and remedied 


get any more money out of the consumer or the dealer, , 


but it is to make a consistent tariff.” 

In other words, Mr. Reynolds and other shippers 
must be sacrificed to logic and consistency. They could 
either pay the new rate, or use freight, or go out of 
business. 

Adam Smith, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” pointed 
out ‘that the ferryman who meets no competition can 
charge you whatever he likes, if you have to get across 
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A good many people believe that Education comes 
only from schools and colleges. 
It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education 
comes from a knowledge of human nature and a 
knowledge of life. 
And the best way to learn these things that are real, 
is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have 
thought of him only as a humorist: and philosopher. 
He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, 
and you may benefit by his rich experience—use his 
powers of observation—learn human nature through 


his pages. 


MARK 
TWAIN'S 
WORKS 
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It had been Mark 
Twain’s ambition to have 
his books in every Amer- 
ican home, and he made a 
great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remark- 
able opportunity—for the 
first time in the history 
of publishing, copyrighted 
books are sold at the price 
of non - copyrighted 
books—the chance 
will nct come 
again. 

HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 


New York Ciiy 
ms send me for ex- 
amination, czrringe free, 


aset of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 


umes, cloth binding. It is under 

stood I may retain the set for five days, 

and at the expiration of that time, if Ido 

not care for the books, I will return them at 

your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 

$2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 

heen paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
ment in full. 





} R | C —E Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold 
before. This is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, 
which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition is 
only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. Never before has a 
copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works 
been issued at such a low figure. 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels 
stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each 
volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches. 


HARPER & Fe -win- dbo y sing Send books to.. 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will, be ‘sent. upon “request. 
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AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED 


SHRUBS, PLAN Our new catalogue, which is sent free, tells all about these re 


markable 
money-saving offers. Write to-day for a copy. Send ten cents and we will send the catalogue and a beautiful Hardy Plant, 
THE RICH LAND NURSERIES Box 108, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
“* Rochester is the Tree Center of the World’’ 


















eAbsorbo Pipe 


Genuine Imported Vienna Meerschaum. 
Absorbs the nicotine like a sponge—ensuring a cool, sweet 
smoke without injurious after effects. Colors a beautiful 
rich brown. Sent prepaid 50 cents 3 for $1.25. 

Money back if not satisfactory. 


Smoke Shop Specialties Co., 295 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 


a a I TEACH B y MAH. Write for 
y / my free book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ 
bord | e Viv ys / and beautifu pak, Your name 
e! ntly written ona card if 
y. Address 


“o ine! rong: Bday Write today. 
after thou with my wondertal fah-luriag Da: 402 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
MAGIC. FISH-LURE. 


fish bait ever invented. You catch a b 
es of fish while the other gg OS are. wait- 
ing for a bite. itively 


ee 3 
guaran’ rite for Free Boo and my 
special offer of ad box to help chess it 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept.m, St. Louis, Mo 
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JACKSONVIL, FLA.—THE NEW YORK OF THE SOUTH. 
Reconstructed by Commercial Democrats Chicago oom. 
Don’t scatter in wild southern ‘fend tow 


Bungalow Lots with free water front: 2.2% it foot. Our 
Tell-the-Truth booklet and map free. rite Half Million “club. 
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The treatment accorded the New Jersey 
growers is consistent with that theory. But the 
ymplained that other express companies, bring- 
flowers to New York from up State, Connecticut 
ng Island, had not raised rates. They also 
i out that the United States Express Company 
willing to carry many others commodities as 
i difficult to handle as flowers at rates ranging 
5 cents to 50 cents a hundred pounds. A raise 
than double was too much for the florists and 
tested. 
lhe florists were able to show that since the advance 
f to 50 cents in 1902, a wagon express had begun 
n the Chatham district, calling at the green- 
daily, picking up the flowers, and delivering 
the city at least an hour earlier than did the 
press. The wagon service still continued to 
ents per 100 pounds, including the return of 
pties 
the express company set forth elaborate tables 
how unremunerative the 50-cent rate had 
them. This was the proof : 


A Queer Argument 


} 


ive to pay the railroads for hauling these 
from 40% to 45% of what we charge the cus- 
Then we have to pay each of our local agents 
the receipts at his office as a return for his work. 
1 consignment of 100 pounds at 50 cents the 
vould get 224 cents and the agent 10 cents, 
but 174 cents for us, which is not enough for 
erior service. It would do us no good to raise 
verely to 60 cents, since, of the additional 10 
iarged to the customer, we ourselves would get 
ents while in accordance with our contracts 
ids would get 44 cents and the agents 2 cents 
idvance. Not till we raise the rate to $1.00 do 
t 35 cents per 100 pounds which is a reasonable 
tion for our services.” 
iilroads and the agents were to perform no 
il service under the advanced rate. Yet the 
ompany could figure out no more equitable 
ympensating itself for its alleged additional ser- 


shen § 


by making the customer pay double to all 


1 in the movement of the goods. 
A w were complaints of exorbitant express charges 
Maricopa County, Arizona, answered? These com- 


re made by local merchants and shippers, and 
iring, the traffic manager of Wells Fargo & Com- 
tified that express rates are determined by freight 
that in the territory in question, express 
is compared with freight charges, were lower 
iny other section of the country, and in his 
Oj too low. 
statement was calmly made in the face of the 
t the Interstate Commerce Commission had but 


t time before declared that railroad freight rates 
the Missouri River were too high and had 
1 their general reduction. 


general way it is quite true that express rates are 
ved by freight rates. The railroads furnish and 
express cars, which, however, are loaded and 
by employees of the express companies. For 
e the railroads receive from forty to sixty per 
f what the express company charges you. The 
moreover, in their contracts with the express 
re careful to provide that the express rates 
less than several times the freight rates. 
But they make important exceptions—some of them 
nconsistent and some of them consistent 
idly consistency. Notably, there is the per- 
charge lower rates on ‘‘ matter that may be 
t ported in the United States Mails.” 
xpress rate question is too elaborate and too 
to be expounded here in full detail. Salient 
points, however, must be brought out. 
he rates are quoted at so much a hundred pounds 
ferent classes of merchandise from point to point. 
But there are curious complications and discriminations. 
f them arise out of arbitrary arrangements under 
which the express companies theoretically divide traffic 
t stated points—the frontiers of their ‘‘ territories.” 
lhe express companies themselves say that the chief 
they render is the terminal service. In’ the 
f the president of the Adams: ‘‘ The collec- 
and delivery of packages constitutes the 
‘f the express business.” 
You can send a 100-pound package of Christmas 
ts from New York to Yonkers, just outside the 
, collect, for 50 cents—if you want to. Of 
nts the railroad receives 23 cents for hauling 
The longer the haul, the more the rail- 
But if 27 cents compensates the express 
for picking up your package in New York 
ring it to your family in Yonkers, why should 
t service bring the company, as its share of the 
874 cents if you send the package to your 
Buffalo; or $2.70 if you send it to your aunt 
, Nebraska; or $5.67 if you send it to your 
1 Salt Lake” City; Utah; ot $7.79 if you send 
t to your grandmother in San Francisco ? 
terminal service so many times miore arduous 
you send your package to a distance ? 
For shipments of less than 100 pounds, the express 
ies charge in accordance-with ‘‘the graduate 
This system is calculated from the rate per 
» pounds between the given points; in other words, 
‘base rate.” It does not cover every weight; and 





whenever your package is a little more than any of the 
actually specified weights, you are charged for the next 
higher weight. It produces some most astonishing 
inconsistencies. 


Graduates and Double Graduates 


George J. Kindel, a Denver manufacturer, first vigor- 
ously attacked the inconsistencies and injustices of the 
graduate scale. Although he accomplished little more 
in 1908 than to show up the indefensible practises of the 
express companies, he has returned to the attack again 
this year, and at this writing his complaints are being 
argued before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The extreme finesse of express rate making is the 
“‘double graduate.” This is applied to packages of 
eight pounds or more, when the express company 
which is to make the ultimate delivery has no receiving 
office at the place from which the package is sent. Its 
method is to apply the graduate, first, according to the 
base rate between the receiving point and the point at 
which the package is theoretically to be transferred to 
the second company, and again according to the base 
rate between the transfer point and the delivery point. 
This may mean nearly ~ double charge. 

If the package be prepaid, the express company, 
competing with the mail service, charges much less. 

Moreover, for packages weighing from one to seven 
pounds the rates are particularly low. In explanation, 
it may be pointed out that the express companies 
shrewdly extend these cheap rates to packages three 
pounds heavier than the weight limit allowed in the mails. 

An express company will buy goods for you at any 
store in any town where it has an office. It will file 
legal documents for you; get your goods out of pawn, 
or enter them-and clear them at the Custom House, and 
transport them in bond to any port of entry. It will 
even pay your gas bill, and attend to any legitimate 
business that an agent could perform for you. In addi- 
tion, it transacts what amounts to a general banking 
business. 

Money orders, letters of credit, and foreign exchange 
came not within the purview of William Harnden and 
his handbag, but to-day the total value of all financial 

aper issued by express companies is pretty close to 

170,000,000 a year. Nine-tenths of it is in the form 
of money orders; about one-third as much as the entire 
business in that line done by the Federal Government, 
and three times as much as was done by all express 
companies twenty years ago. 

On money orders the charges of the express com- 
panies are made to compete with the Government. 
Collections for customers are a different matter. A 
bank will take your draft, and if it is returned unhon- 
ored, no charge is made. If the money comes through, 
the bank charges you less than a third of what the ex- 
press company charges whether it is able to collect or not. 

Is the express collection service worth the difference 
in cost? The following testimony from a large firm is 
typical: 

“We find from our records that at times we have 
hundreds of dollars outstanding in C. O. D. shipments 
that are not returned to us before five or six months 
after the goods leave our hands, and we are frequently 
obliged to go to great inconvenience to get our money. 
The holding up of C. O. D. money for an indefinite 
period practically takes the aspect of a forced loan, and 
the claims against the express companies to-day are 
assuming large proportions.” ‘ 

Such is the testimony of shippers all over the country 
and the complaint relates not only to collections. It is 
almost impossible to get anything like satisfaction out 
of the express companies when goods are lost or dam- 
aged—and this in the face of the fact. that the compan- 
ies seek to justify excessive express charges on the 
ground that their liability for.the safe delivery of the 
goods involves a heavy expense in their business. Upon 
their own reports we find that the expense involved in 
loss and damage is but 1.21% of the total earnings of 
the American Express Company; Adams, 1.01%; Pa- 
cific, .63% ; United States, 1.06%; and so on down 
the line. 


Have You Ever Tried to Get Satisfaction ? 


Upon articles for which the company is kind enough. 


to assume liability, your express receipt limits it to $50 
for 100 pounds and 50 cents a pound over that weight. 
The clerk carefully stamps your receipt, ‘‘ Value asked 
but not given,” but he never asks you how much the 
goods are worth. If you yourself insist upon placing a 
valuation upon the shipment, an extra charge is made 
for each $100, varying from 5 cents to 20 cents. Then 
if the goods are lost or damaged, the company refuses 
to pay more than $50, taking refuge behind the inter- 
state law, and claiming that they would be breaking it 
if they paid more. 

The only resort of the shipper is to go to law about 
it, and there are already thousands of suits pending 
against the companies on this $50 clause. It is the 
settled policy of the express companies not only to be 
negligent, careless and unaccommodating to the ship- 
ping public at large, but to tire out the shipper who 
makes a claim for loss, and, especially on small values, 
to put him to such expense that he finds it cheaper to 
drop the claim. 

Instances of this kind pile up from all over the coun- 
try. "Moreover, many other injustices are regularly 
practised. 


Success Magazine 


Do you think that such instances of discrimination 
are exceptions, arising merely from the necessary appli- 
cation of red tape in an intricate industry? Then let us 
pass from these petty injustices complained of through- 
out the country, and see whether the express companies 
are skilled in more masterly methods of fooling the 
public. 

Here is a case in point. Its importance is due to the 
bearing it has on the real significance of the express 
business. We recognize that one of the greatest 
opportunities of the express business lies in the West, 
where magnificent distances between manufacturing 
centers frequently make it imperative to bring ship- 
ments of seasonable goods as quickly as possible from 
the East. The express companies make special rates 
upon shipments of miscellaneous merchandise in bulk 
from 500 pounds to 20,000 pounds, just as the railroads 
make special carload rates. They will gather a quantity 
of small packages from different consignors and deliver 
them at the bulk rate to some one consignee, such 
as a large department store, jobber or commission 
merchant. 

The California Jobbers and Manufacturers Association, 
assuming that the rule should work both ways, em- 
ployed a forwarding agent in New York to purchase 
various sorts of merchandise intended for different con- 
signees, and to bulk the separate packages into one 
shipment te San Francisco for distribution to various 
purchasers. When the shipment was offered to Wells 
Fargo and Company it was refused at the bulk rate on 
the ground that the forwarding agent was not the owner 
of the goods, and that they were intended for ultimate 
delivery to more than one consignee. The graduate 
scale was applied to each package in the shipment, and 
$676 was collected over and above the bulk rate. 

When the case was brought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reparation was awarded. The 
decision held that any shipper was entitled to take ad- 
vantage of the bulk rate offered by the express com- 
panies without their inquiring as to ‘the ownership or 
the Ultimate disposition of the shipment. 

A simple case, justly settled, is our first thought. 
But there are deeps to be sounded; and we reach 
them through the dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Harlan. 

He pointed out that ‘‘a person engaged in any kind 
of business may refuse his services and the use of his 
facilities to a competitor” as ‘‘a principle of common 
right.” He saw no reason why this rule of self-protec- 
tion should not be available te ‘‘ common carriers,” and 
he urged that the forwarding agent of the California 
association is in all respects a common carrier. 

A forwarding agent a common carrier? 


Keeping the Rates Up 


““Whatever,” says Commissioner Harlan, ‘‘be the 
form under which the business is conducted, he makes 
his income out of transportation. He steps in between 
the express company and its patrons and collects ex- 
press matter and delivers it at destination and fixes and 
receives a rate that will compensate him for his services. 
To call him a shipper and accord him the rights of a 
shipper, under the act to regulate commerce, is to 
ignore the fact that he has nothing of his own to ship, 
but is simply selling transportation to those who have. 
He is a mere trafficker in freight rates, just as a ticket 
scalper is a trader in passenger fares. To give to for- 
warders the status and the rights of shippers is to make 
the business of forwarding a permanent feature in our 
commerce. This is to be regretted, not only because 
there seems to be no real general need of forwarders in 
this country, but because no advantage can come through 
them to the general public. It is mot economically a 
sound proposition to interpose a new factor in transpor- 
tation between the shipper and the carrier, a middleman 
who must make his living out of transportation.” 

There we have it. The learned Commissioner, son 
of a Supreme Court Justice, has unconsciously defined 
in precise terms the status of an express company. As 
he properly concludes “the ultimate result will be to 
require the shipping public to support both te carrier 
and the forwarder.” 

That is exactly what you and | and our fathers have 
been doing for more than half a century. We have been 
paying both the railroads and the express companies 
excessive sums for a service in which the express com- 
pany can only be regarded reasonably as the forwarding 
agent of the railroad, which does the actual hauling of 
the goods. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has already 
held in a certain case, that discrimination in express 
rates is unlawful. 

But what good does that do? Do you suppose that 
the “orders” of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are immediately observed by any one? They ordered 
a general reduction of freight rates west of the Missouri. 
According to law their orders may not be in force for a 
period exceeding two years. Did the railroad companies 
reduce trans-Missouri rates? No. They fought the 
order up to the United States Supreme Court. The 
Court handed down a decision sustaining it, about two 
weeks after the expiration of the two-year period of the 
order. The only recourse is for the Commission to issue 
another order operative for two years and have that 
again fought through the Federal courts, in the hope 
that the decision of the highest court may be rendered 
before the order again expires. 
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The express companies manage to maintain .rates in 
exactly the same way. All the reductions ordered are 
still subject to litigation. Possibly this winter, if we 
get our new Commerce Court working, decisions may 
be expedited. Only a few years ago one of our most 
competent investigators asked one of our most honored 
railroad presidents: ‘‘What will happen if Congress 
does give the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to fix rates?” He oe “The Commission will have 
to be controlled, that ’s 

When this was soir to a member of the Com- 
mission, he said: ‘‘ That’s true; | always said the rail- 
roads would own the Commission as soon as it was 
worth owning.” 

‘*The express service,” says one of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, ‘‘ is unlike any other service 
performed by that company (railroads in general) unless 
it may be the handling of the mails.” According to the 

‘‘intervening ”’ Santa Fe’s statistician, we must conclude 
that the transportation of the mails on passenger trains 
is more profitable than the hauling of express matter. 
Yet both the railroads and the express companies make 
rates that enable the private citizen to ship mailable 
matter by express for less than the Government is charged 
for haulage. The result is that freight and express get 
the short haul, and the long haul is left for the post- 
office and piles up its annual postal deficit. 

In twenty years the express business has more than 
doubled, and yet there are not over 80,000 express 
employees in the country to-day—only three-quarters 
more than twenty years ago. If we took the total 
annual sum paid by all express companies in salaries 
and wages and divided it up evenly among all em- 
ployees, each would receive $500 for his year’s work. 
They would get less than that if we did not include the 
fat salaries of presidents and other general officers. 

The best wage paid to drivers of money wagons, who 
must risk their lives if necessary, is $100 a month. 
The recent strike was started by the helpers, who 
demanded a raise of $5 a month and an eleven-hour day 
with an hour for dinner. Helpers are getting from $40 
to $60 a month. Time out of mind, their day has run 
from six o’clock in the morning till they get through 
with the last load at night, often eleven or twelve 
o'clock. They snatch a bite to eat whenever they 
get the chance, but the deliveries have to be made. 

On a ridiculously small equipment and cost of opera- 
tion, the income of the express companies is immense. 
With the increase of the business the cost of haulage 
increases and the cost of labor decreases. If, as the 
express companies say, the terminal service were the 
root of the business, increased business would bring an 
increasing labor cost and a decreasing cost of haulage. 

A foolish thing, this express business! Its promoters 
have lifted one function from the railroads and one 
from the postal service. 

If you, in your home, have a butler and a waitress to 
serve you at table, do you want a third servant, who is 
neither butler nor waitress, to take from the waitress’s 
hands the lighter dishes and from the butler’s hands the 
heavier dishes and place them before you? Do you 
want the express companies illegitimately to continue 
to perform the legitimate functions of the railroad and 
the Government? In so-called benighted monarchies of 
Europe the work is better done. 

Unnecessary service means unnecessary cost to those 
served. 

State Senator Sundberg, of Minnesota, has presented 
charges to the Interstate Commerce Commission. You 
will shortly hear those charges argued. He is prepared to 
show that the Fargos are the heads of both the Ameri- 
can and the United States Express Companies; that all 
express tariffs are made in the same way, and that the 
rates of all are precisely alike; and that they are fully 
fifty per cent. too high. He alleges that the express 
companies “‘have systematically and successfully con- 
trolled legislation and regulation to a degree in the past 
that has enabled them to maintain generally their un- 
reasonable rates and hold such firm control and monop- 
oly as to become a menace to the transportation interests 
of the country and a heavy burden to the producers of 
its wealth.” 


The Remedy 


There is an easy remedy. This is not a case in which 
we need amend the Constitution or establish a new 
commission with special powers. 

Consider that the United States and China are the 
only two nations in the postal union without a real 
parcels post. 

You can send an 11-pound package anywhere over 
Great Britain for 24 cents; France, 16 cents; Germany 
—Austria, 12 cents; Hungary, 15 cents; Italy, 20 cents. 
If you could use the mails in that way here, down 
would topple, like a house of cards, the fat pickings of 
percentages on gross receipts, the graduate scale, and 
general special rates. Those pickings depend absolutely 
on the small package which makes up much more 
than half of all express business. Both the express 
companies and the railroads know that only too well. 
Hence we have “‘railroad Senators” and ‘‘ express 
Senators” at Washington. You remember the reasons 
former Postmaster-General Wanamaker gave for his 
failure to get a parcels post bill introduced in Congress? 
They were the four leading express companies. 

Isn’t it time to shout loudly and persistently to Con- 
gress for a parcels post that doesn’t have to hire an 
express company ? 
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Traveling or 
Resident 
Managers 
Wanted 





IN CITIES AND 
TOWNS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 





earn the preference. 


E. H. LAWSON’ - 





The undersigned desires to open correspondence with one man in 
each city and town in the United States and Canada with the view of 
making permanent engagements to represent an old established con- 
cern, well and favorably known throughout the United States. 


We prefer young men between the ages of 22 and 35 and 
incline toward men who have a business connection, part of their time 
unoccupied. Only reputable men with Bank references or strong 
letters of endorsement need answer this advertisement. 


Insurance men, real estate men with 
good connections or traveling salesmen 
now covering other towns or states, 
who have part of their time free, 
might ey represent us. 


We do nof ‘want canvassers of house to house agents, but 
instead live energetic business men with initiative, who really know 
how to select, handle, and train bright hustling boys and young men. 


The service is pleasant and profitable and payment will run 
from $6.00 to $72.00 per week for the work. The amount 
depends upon ability and the population and territory covered. 


Anyone interested in this advertisement must write at once enclos- 
ing references, as it is our desire to make permanent engagements 


during the month of January, and naturally the young men er 
the most forcible letters and enclosing the strongest references, wil 


Address for full information, application forms, etc., 


29 East 22d Street, New York City 











Use this Typewriter 


10-Days Free 


Not a toy or rebuilt machine, but simplest, most 
durable standard typewriter made. Does all any 
$100 machine will do and just as well. Been sold for 


fifteen years to business and professional men who 
do their own typewriting. The 


Wellington ,"*.,. 


is low in price, high in quality. We save you money b 
dealing with you Sirect, a 


Mechanical features of the en nan 
ey mean pe t 


ent, powe: ertul manifolding 
— and ee | life. ding 
rds tell of machines in 
Constant use for 7 years with- 


We will ship machine for 10 
free trial and let it prove 
Write for full 


THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Lro., 
54 Rien Steeer, 
Guaranteed 1 yea Pratrssuecn, N.Y. 








Banks and Merchants as adve' 


make 
-_ weekly in cor ei Territory open. le REE. 
ROPP k & SONS, s ide oar gaan eee 








PARKER’S #JAIR FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND 
PROMOTES A 
Restores Gray 





BEAUTIFIES THE cam 
LUuXURIANT GROWT 
Hair te its ‘Youthful 


Color 
Prevents A Diseases and a. Falling 
and $1.00 at Druggist 














Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


BE CAREFUL 








in ordering by mail from our adver- 
tisers to write your name and address 
A little care in this will 


save all much trouble. 


plainly. 


Better mention Success Magazine, too. 


Sce PAGE 3 








MOST REMARKABLE ADVERTISEMENT EVER PUBLISHED 


50F ree Round Trips to New York 


The “Success Magazine” 


Club 





E are thoroughly annoyed with one | 
W problem we continually meet while | 
selling our New York lots to people 

ng outside of New York City. Every 
nth we receive many letters, which read 


it like this one: 


I am much impressed with your New York _prop- 
y and with the reliability of your concern, but I 
ke to buy land I cannot see for miyself or get 
e responsible friend to examine for me.”’ 


We know our $790 lots are selling at one- 
urth their value, based on prices prevailing 
ties one-half the size of New York. We 
know they 
ve-fourth the prices 


are selling 


will bring a few years 
This is also the 
i-blooded opinion of 
of the ablest real es- 
experts in America. 
men are constantly 
ng to our office from 
city in the country. 
come to get informa- 
to use in their own bus- 
ind, almost without 
ption, they leave the city 
lusiastic purchasers. 
Our great problem is to 
the solid and undeniable 
ts of New York’s mar- 
us growth and the re- 
kable cheapness of our 
property before you in such a way that 
will accept them absolutely and com- 
ly, and we have decided on a plan that 
ht to settle every question for you and 
doubting investigator. We propose to 
nize ‘‘The Success Magazine Club of Fifty,” 
posed of the first fifty responsible persons 
respond to this advertisement. We _ in- 











vite you tc become one of this number. We 
propose to bring these fifty members to New 
York, pay all their expenses, asking them in 
return only one thing and that is to record in 
writing their honest convictions regarding our 
Brooklyn lots. Not one will be urged to buy. 
The property must sell itself, if it is sold to 
any member of this club. The testimony of the 
membets will be printed without modification 
or amendment and mailed to every inquiry 
which’ comes through Success this winter. 
Thus, every prospective investor will have 
the benefit of sst, The guarantee of honesty 
which goes with every ad. 
that appears in Success. 
Second, The testimony 
of fifty disinterested readers 
of this periodical. Third, 
The array of facts and figures 
shown in our own interesting 
literature. 

Now write, and write now, 
merely stating your name 
and address and get full in- 
formation regarding our 
$790 Brooklyn lots at $6 per 
month and details of this 
remarkable offer. If you can 
come to New York, we will 
be delighted and will send 
you complete transportation 
accommodation at such time 
as will suit your conven- 
ience. If you cannot come, write us anyway, 
and we will supply you with the most inter- 
esting and independent evidence that any firm 
ever dared publish in the History of Business. 
WE KNOW that we are offering the best realty 
bargains on earth, and we are willing to back our 


knowledge with our money. 


(The distance from New York where we pay entire expense must not exceed 1,000 miles.) 


WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY 


, © 261 Broadway, New York 








ya 


Please send full particulars about your lots and your Free, Trip to New York. 








” now Member of Haddock’s Power- 

« Bl SINE SS POWER Book Library. The Master Builder 
Ability and Commanding Business Personality. A 
alysis and instruction book in the underground factors 
P ay fortune building, with actual directions for those who 
omereial chieftainship. The Greatest book on business 
1 success ever formulated. Nothing like it in literature. 
edia of rare, scientific rnles, methods and result-produc- 





- .ns for every successful business man, for the leaders in 
e ,king, for those who are big men—or wish to be. This vol- 
and new, in a virgin field never before entered ; and mark 


this e the big thing in. business literature for years to come. 
e book at once. If you don’t see $1,000 in value for each 
1 paid—in short, Book Back— Money Back. Send for circn- 
v vie e $2.00, Postpaid. THE POWER-BOOK 
i IBR ARY, Auburndale Sta., Boston, bina 


MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 


FOY’S BIG BOOK tells how to start small and 
grow big. Describes World’s Largest Pure-bred Poultry 
Fa gives great mass of poultry information. Lowest 
, eggs, incubators and brooders. Mailed 
F. FoY, Box 9, Des Moines, lown ~ 












For School, College 
Cl or Society. The right 
18s i kind are always a 
source of pleasure. 

t get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
nen ER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 650 Central Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 













LTT 
Learn to draw. We will teach y 
School of iteetrese-/ 
21 Page Bidg. 
Chicago, Il. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
by n how to draw for 
magazinesand newspapers 

Send for Catalog. 


s A LES MEN tun death #8 — peee Old line 











y; $100 emergency. 
yearly. Seal wallet free beral commission 
GE R " a id REGISTRY CO., 257 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


cent. increase in Tampa’s popaietion: 117 a cent. Hills- 

gh county; 42 per cent. State o: rida. ith seekers, 

seekers, investors, tourists — Ky tor “tres literature of this 
ty. Address, Roard of Trade, Tampa, Fila. 











Form the Success Club 


Young Men and Young Women 


Its only idea is to EARN 
MONEY. 

It will give you an education 
without any investment in cash 
FROM you. 

It will help you to take that va- 
cation you can’t plan now because 
of THE COST. 

You will earn money by becom- 
ing a. member. 


Address letter for further 
particulars to the Manager. 


THE SUCCESS CLUB 


29. East 22nd Street New York 














Success Magazine 


Let Me Teach You Art 
30 Days at My Expense 


ht in your own home, through 
my illustra’ correspondence les- 
criticvems. If you 
are interested in art and will write 
me now, I will give you one full 
month’s instruction in 


Drawing, IHustrating 
Cartooning, Designing 
i Water-Color and 
Oil Painting or 
China Decoration 
at my expense 


without one 
cent of cost 
to yourself 









I make this special offer in order to introduce my Famous 
Art Course into every community. If you love the beautiful 
you possess artistic talent. Let me develop that talent. [ 
can give you a training that may not only better your 
position socially but may also enable you to 


Earn from $25.00 to $50.00 per Week, 


even more, as an a, illustrator. Gosignar or cartoonist. 

Write me today and I will send you my Free Prospectus 
and full particulars as to how you can obtain 30 days’ in- 
struction in art at my expense. 


J. Jan Dvorak, Pres., Fine Arts Institute 
Studio 1522 OMAHA, NEB. 


Thought Force 


R SUCCESS 


ELIZABETH TOWNE’S own experiences. Shows how to use 
energy and power to advantage; how to get most from personal 
environment; how to work for better conditions; how to con- 
serve energy. *A booklet for YOU today,toset yourdesire-energy 
in the way of success ow. For 10e “Thought Force for Suc- 
cess” and a three months’ trial subscription to “NAUTILUS,” 
Address Elizabeth Towne, Dept. 137, Holyoke, Mass. 




















Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds 
secured by productive farm lands or Kansas City, 
Missouri, well improved property. 

Municipal Bonds 
yielding 4% to 5%, secured by direct taxation on the prospe 
“« Middle West.” Securities backed by experience and capital. "Ask 
for Clseular Bt and J Booklet +‘ D” explaining. 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital One Million Dollars Kansas City, Mo. 
at home—during spare 


‘ | | {| KE time. New system—very 


simple—anyonecanlearn. Few hourseach week completes course. 
Dip! oma irom. Knowledge of bookkeeping necessa 
student in ec est pa: my ~ apaet pauge. 8 egeial 

t end for free booklet, ey to Suc 
ea Doma inmnewutan School, 619 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


Write at once for the most interesting proposi- 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

23 Park Row, New York 


University Methods Indorsed by bench and 
Theory and Practice. bar. Guaranteed to pre- 
College, Business and pare for bar ofany State. 


Banking law courses. Easy terms. Catalog free. 
Standard C d School ofLaw, 641 Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg., Chicago 


TY PEWRITERS wir: 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at } to} M'F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shi with privilege of 
examination. ag Write for Illustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


E NO MORE 

















TAUGHT BY MAIL 









































can cure you, 
putation world-wide. 
Established naan ears, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 


struction ey e book, FREE. Answer at Once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 10 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


48 BREEDS £f Fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
eese and turkeys. Northern 
raised, hardy and very. beautiful. Fowls, eggs and 


incubators at low prices. America’s greatest poultry 
farm. Send 4 cents for fine 100-page 17th ANNUAL 


POULTRY BOOK. 
R. PF. NEUBERT, Box 772, MANKATO, MINN. 


BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR 


My free plans will show you how simple and easy it is. My parts 
are the finest in the world. Best regulators—wafter thermostats— 
trays, etc. Write for free book today. 


H, M. SHEER, Dept. 29, QUINCY, ILL. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa Ly 2 hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic sctence 
courses. For Scheu ot teen Ee teachers, soe por well-paid sheng 
American of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, I! 


4 A PULL T tee uA THE SUNUGHT 
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for February, 19/1 


Fits smoothly and keeps 
up the sock with neatness 
and security. It is com- 
fortable because its 
wearer doesn’t feel it. 

The Boston Garter 
keepsits.strength and 
excels in wear-value 











if you find an 
Standard, 
and Worn the 
World over 
by Well 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. Dressed 
GEORCE FROST CO., maxers 
Boston, U.S.A. 
NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 
How 


Music Lessons FREE 


In His Own Home 
Started Him 


**1 could not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good 
orchestra of ten pieces, and can read music and play as well 
as any of them. I shall always recommend your home study 
school of music.” That is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, 
Marietta, Ill., writes after a one-year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition plan was 
for postage and music. That cost him less than Two Cents 
a day, and he was under no further obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet, Ccllo, or learn to Sing, 
our teachers will come to you by mail once a week with a 
lesson until you can read music and play your instrument 
to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent to 
homes all over the world to pupils in all walks of life, from 
seven years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly lessons 
costing You less than two cents a day. It will be your only 
expense and places you under no further-obligation whatever. 

This school has been established since 1898. Don’t be de- 
ceived by imitators. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music, but send for our booklet 
and free tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


$18 TO $30 


A WEEK SURE SELLING EVER-READY TOOL KIT 
DOUBLE THAT IF YOU'RE A HUSTLER. 





Here agents is the biggest winner yet. Broken all records, 
Weaver, (Farmer) made $1,500 last year. Only 
worked odd times. Just think of the convenience. Ten 
tools in one. Hatchet, Hammer, Screw Driver, Wrench, 
Pipe Tongs, Nail Puller, Wire Cutter, Pinchers, etc. Re- 
quires no effort. Just show and take money. J.W. Whipple, 
Fer, sold 28 in 8 hours, prefit $19.00, W. W. Strauss, 
a. (Law yer sold 38 in 4 hours, profit $26. 00. Johnson 
Mo., wrote: * No canvasser but can sell hundreds around 
these parts. Send ’em on, money order enclosed.” Think 
how hand Every home, store, shop, factory—all need it— 
all buy. 0 seattered tools. No hunting rightone. Nothing 
likeit. Field unlimited; rewards great; hustlers petting 
rich. A. Hason, O., sold 21 first day. Frank C yton, 
Mich., says: ‘* Hatchet all you clnimed. Neigh pbors 
all clamoring. k 24 orders one day.” Made of 
forged Steel. Not sold in stores. Free Sampte to Work- 
ers. Unparalleled chance for ambitious men to get rich. 
Why not go to work supplying demand, appointing agents, 
collecting. Get this easy money. ours for the 
asking. We'll help you make big success. Only act now 
—send no money—just a card. 


FOOTE MFG. CO., Dept. 547 F, DAYTON, O10 
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As the largest wD of Wodken and voted bhies in the 
world, we aim to make dependable cloths af a price that would be impos- 
sible on any lesser scale of production. 


@We own and operate thirty-four mills representing the highest development of 
the textile art. Cloths produced by the American Woolen Company by modern 
methods and skilled labor-are as nearly perfect as human ingenuity can approach. 
Our immense purchasing facilities, required to supply 9000 looms with raw 
wool, secure choices and prices which are reflected in our finished cloth, 

q “American Woolen” fabrics can be purchased by-the-yard at any dry 
goods store. It will profit the purchaser of ready-to-wear garments to 
ascertain that his clothes are made of “ American Woolen” fabrics. Those 
who patronize the custom tailor should make their selection of cloth from 
the large and ever-changing stock of “American Woolen” fabrics. In short, 
whenever and wherever it is a question of cloth, an American 
Woolen Company’s fabric is the satisfactory answer. 





AMERICAN WOOLEN Cco., BOSTON, MASS. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CoO. BUILDING, 18TH AND 19TH STS., ON 4TH AVE., NEW von 
- J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL Se.wine piven 

















for this House 


+698 


Lumber and Millwork 
Plan Soak, 






Build, Remodel or Re 
House at SMALL OST 


We will supply you with high-grade, guaranteed Building Material—the 
best made in America—at an enormous cash saving. 


Doors, 77 Cents and up 
Windows, 67 Cents up 
Corner Blocks, 2 Cents 
Porch Columns, $1.85 up 


5000 Building Material Bargains 


Including Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stairs and Porches— 
Flooring, Finish and LUMBER 

Get our prices on evaryitiag: ou need to build a new house or modern- 

izean old one. Free Catal ers 5000 Bargains—the very latest designs 


in Millwork, approved b oa architects. Quality, Satisfaction and 
Safe Delivery Guaran' 











We offer a splendid 
variety of Stair Ma- 
ae 


We saved our customers a million dollars last year. We ship ee | oie Ay La 
everywhere under an absolute guarantee of quality, ee Rte 8 of many = 


ae satisfaction. Money refunded and freight paid bo 
foods are not as represented. Write 
Mi lwork Catalog. 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 
2327 Case Street Davenport, lowa 


h ways 


Our prices save you 
or keg Free : % 


from 
to on a complete 
ight of stairs. See og 
for latest stair designs. 


Estimates FREE 


SEE PAGE 3 





Strong Door, 7ic 











The Simple, 


Get the full measure of photographic enjoyment 
yy finishing as well as taking Kodak pictures. The 
Kodak Film Tank and Velox paper have made it 
imple in every detail. 


[here’s no guess work, no tentative experimenting in the Kodak Tank system of development. 
’s no dark room; the films are simply left for so many minutes in so.much developer of a 
iin temperature. It’s as easy as loading your Kodak, and what is more important, the novice 
better results by the Kodak Tank system than does the expert by the old hand development, 


rk-room method. 


The Experience 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


tealer ov write us for our two booklets 
pment" and ** The Velox Book.” 


Kodak Way 


as an the Tank. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City. 




















‘Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


i e, safe and effective treatment avoiding 






vhile you sleep’’ 


Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
i Cough and relieves Croup at once. 
i boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
idered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
, tops the cough, assuring restful nights. 
ene relieves the bronchial complications of 
nd Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
f Diphtheria. 
; best recommendation is its 30 years of 
Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


ene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
ed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from 


ips 
k 


APO-CRESOLENE CO.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


















GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex-will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 
happy, successful life has been collected 
in * SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(Jilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Ilave. 
Knowledge a Young Husband should Have. 
owe Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
** Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. Mlustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB..CO., 768 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


EVERY WOMAN 
any B25 "a 


WEEK 


panel gg me | our very complete Spring line of beautiful wool suitings, 
wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, hdkfs, petticoats, ete. Up to 
date N. Y. City Patterns. Finest line on the market. Dealing direct 
with the mills you will find our prices low. If others can make $10.00 
weekly ~ th pe also. ss to) in — 
cae, p express prepaid. No money required. 

clusive te riders. Write for particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Company, Dept.2589, Binghamton,N.Y. 























Success Magazine 


START A MILLINERY 
BUSINESS 
For $50°° or $10022 








Here is your opportunity to become independent and establish 
yourself in a paying Millinery business of yourown. A small 
investment now will enable you to take advantage of this, the 
most prosperous epoch the country has ever known. 

With one of our special complete stocks of ready Trimmed 
Millinery, you can open a store or department without a trim- 
mer. These stocks are made up of the very latest city styles. Every 
hat is a positive success and will sell quickly at a large profit. 
Thousands that we have started in this same modest way have 
achieved success, many in a marked degree. We conduct one of the 
largest wholesale and Manufacturing Millinery concerns in 
the world, producing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, and the 
most important department is selling Millinery stocks. 


THERE IS MONEY IN MILLINERY 


No other legitimate business offers the same opportunity. 
In no other business can you invest so little and draw out so 
much. Many of our successful customers, not wanting to 
start a separate store, rented space in a store where Millinery 
was not handled, or used a room in their own home. We 
ae our customers by refusing to sell to any one not dealing in 
millinery. 

If you can invest $50 or $100 now you should be able to turn over 
your investment many times during the season. After you have 
opened your store we will send you price catalogues and style 
books weekly, thus keeping you always informed on the new 
correct styles that are in popular demand, and by using our 
catalogues you can, without any previous experience, re-order 
such goods as you need, in as small quantities as desired and 
in this way keep your stock always new, up-to-date and com- 
plete. You can succeed without any previous experience in the Milli- 
nery business and with less effort than in any other line. 

WRITE TO-DAY for itemized list No. 227 which tells 

what our Spring and Summer Milli- 
nery stocks consist of and what they will sell for, t showing 
just how much ie can make, also full particulars how best 
to start a retail Millinery business. Do not delay. Let it not 
be said that opportunity beckoned you in vain. Write—right now. 


Chicago Mercantile Co. 


106-108-110=112 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 













SECTIONAL 
Z 
FURAN UME $ 


Pedestal Table | 135 


With 45 inch top, round or square. With 
54 inch top, 821.50. Three leaves, top and 
pedestal lock included. 


Choice of Eight Finishes, Dealer’s Price $42 


Shipped in finished sections, saving freight and ex- 
pensive packing, from factory to you, saving all store 
expenses and profits. 


New “ Big Six” Catalog Mailed Free. 


Six money saving departments in our 
big catalog—Quarter Sawn White 
Oak, Mission Furni- 
tnre, New ‘ Willo- 
Weave” Furniture, 
Mission Lamps 
and Lighting Fix- 
tures, Cluny 4 
Lace Curtains, etc. Write 
for it today to 


COME-PACKT 
FURNITURE CO., 
228 Edwin St., 
































HAIR LIKE THIS 
FREE (+t me send you a re- 


markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair 
etc., at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. Write 
to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President 

LORRIMER INSTITUTE 

Dept. 2995, Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED WOMEN OF CULTURE 


To travel extensively for necessary educational 

help. Good income. Permanent position. 

F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
191 Market St. - 


Dept.G. - Chicago, Ill. 
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A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 





















Se’ To close stock it at less than cost of 
See mylists arate ee 

= to on e le 
d regular stock at whol M oT uae. 


Milions of sasgp ke gaae is of T Titles 


ight yours experience as book brokers we have 

oul before to offer such tremen bargains, 

Buy now. Buy ~ V while. the stock is complete. 
Sample Pr 





mam My price, $1.50. Dante's 
te pri History 


Ly Es 's Iils., 
6 ae with Spain, a pry, o pric, ice, $2.60 —is = 


aay i me Ay Phe naal 12 vols., $48.00. My 
price, $11.75. ds of other similar bargains. 

phere of the lar stock. Many below waaeie Prices. 
of Hills, 38c. That _ er of Udell’s, 38c. 


Dan ing, S4c. 
jp ~~ By of others. 
Bargains ever offered in de luxe home library 
at less than ‘cost of ey on ape yi 
Prices 


oriating, odibar f 

pa printing. sellin nls stock laste. We have ° ~z Boy ae each Pot 

* Dickens, Tolstoy, Scott, Burke, Taine, Bronte, Balzac, 

cott, Dumas, Emerson, kmea Dente, Giaben, Eliot, 

Cer Poe, R , Plutarch; Shakes- 

peare, De Musset, Hawthorne, Irving, Plato, De Maus- 

Lincoin, Stevenson, Fi ing, Kipling, Long- 

» Schiller, Mac- 








_ All Books Shipped on Approval 
Ask for our big nm list of books, select what you 
think you may want, and we will ship them to = on your 
ah to pay for ‘them or return at our expense. 
ae argain List is free. A post card 
will being bri "it. card now, get the list before the 
A. AM are an forever. 


David B. Clarkson Co., Bock 213 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago 








ANY of our boys have just 
received one of our splendid 
keen two-bladed 


JACK KNIVES 


You can EARN one too, easily. 
You only have to do three things. 


FIRST 

Right away now—take 
a post card or a sheet of 
paper and write out the full 
names (Christian names 
and surnames) and full 
addresses of TWENTY- 
FIVE of your friends or 
chums whom you know 
would like to earn some 
pocket money. (Boys be- 
tween 8 and 15 years of 
age—no two in the same 
family.) 

SECOND 

Sign your name and ad- 
dress at the bottom of the 
card or sheet so that we 
will know who sent the list. 

THIRD 

Mail the list complete to 
us right away, addressing 
your letter to Sales Divi- 
sion, The Success Com- 
pany, E. 22d St., N. Y. 

Your list of names should be mailed with- 
in seven (7) days after you read this splen- 
did offer. 

Just as soon as we get your list of names, 
we will send this pocket knife to you and 
you will like it immensely. ; 

Should your chums have had experience 
in magazine or newspaper selling—so much 
the better—send THEIR names. 

We don’t tell you why we want the 
names—because perhaps you don’t care; 
if you do, or if you yourself want to earn 
good pay for work for us—why tell us in 
a letter and we will explain our whole 
money-making plan to you—and besides 
you will learn “ Salesmanship.” 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 
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Did you ever 
make a Phonograph Record? 


Did you ever hear 
yourself talk, sing, or play? 


Talk about entertainment--there is nothing that approaches 
the fun and fascination of making records at home on 





‘Ofe EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


HE EDISON will record what 

you or your friends say, or sing, 

or play, and then instantly re- 
produce it just as clearly and faithfully 
as the records you buy are reproduced. 
This is a feature of the Edison Phono- 
graph you should not overlook. , It is 
entertaining, instructive and practical. 

You can send your voice to a friend, 
preserve the sayings of children, record 
your progress as a speaker, a singer or 
a musician, 

Anyone can make records on an Edi- 
son. It requires no special machine. 
The blank records can be used over 
and over. 

Go to any Edison aealer today and 


let him demonstrate this great feature of 
the Edison Phonograph and when you 
buy make sure you get an Edison, the 
instrument that gives you not only the 
best renditions of the world’s best en- 
tertainers, but also the opportunity for 
home record making. 

There are Edison dealers everywhere. 
Go to the nearest and hear the Edison 
Phonograph play both the Edison 
Standard and Amberol Records and get 
complete catalogs from your dealer or 
from us. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit 
everybody’s means, from the Gem at $15 to the 
Amberola at $200. 

Edison Standard Records . . $ .35 

Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) -50 

Edison Grand Opera Records . 75 to $2.00 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 14 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
With the EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH you don’t hold up any one else’s work while your dictation is going on 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


See pace 3 
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The Brush 


at $450 is just such a proposition. 
line of business. 


Field Is Unlimited 


Every man(or employer of men) whose 
ilue depends on quick and economical 
transportation can use the Brush to ad- 
ntage. For it is quicker, more reliable 
id cheaper to use than horse and buggy 
costing a cent a mile or less to operate. 
Salesmen, physicians, storekeepers, 
realestatemen, insurance agents, con- 
tractors, plumbers, tax collectors, gas, 
electric and telephone companies—all 
eed the Brush and are quick to realize 
when the proposition is put up to them. 
These different businesses are just a 
rgestion of the big market for Brush 
Runabouts that exists already right in your 
vn town. And just outside are the 
mers—every farmer needs a_ Brush; 
y realize it, too. 


Price Within Reach of All 


There are few men engaged in business 
fany kind who cannot pay$450 
something that will make 

or save money for them. 
That’s what makes it easy to 
ell the Brush. You can easily 
rove to your customer that the 
Brushwillsavehimmoney. And 
when you’ve done that he isn’t 
rightened by a big initial outlay. 
Write for our proposition to dealers. 


ending a postal may be the means 
doubling your income. 


Division of United States Motor Company) 





There’s Money for You in Selling 


Pub Car S490) 


I is easy to sell people something they need and can afford. The Brush Runabout 
People need it —all kinds of people, in every 
And the price is such that they can afford to buy it. 
Chere is good profit for you in selling the Brush because you can make many sales 
id because your selling expenses are low.. 
need for you to spend money travelling. 





BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, 


Your customers are all around you— 


Demand Is Increasing 


The Brush is already successfully em- 
ployed in 84 different kinds of businesses— 
we want to send you a folder, ‘“The Brush 
as a Commercial Asset,’’ which gives 
names and photographs. 

The demand is growing steadily every 
day as more and more people realize the 
adaptability of the Brush to their own 
business. 


Easy for You to Sell 


All that is necessary to sell the Brush 
is to tell its true story and show the car. 
We are telling the story for you all over 
the United States in our advertising. All 
you need to do is to call on the individual 
prospects in your own town and show 
them what the Brush will do. 

You don’t need to know a lot about 
automobiles and machinery to sell the 
Brush. It is the simplest car built. 


255 Rhode Island Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Licensed under Selden Patent 











Macerated Wheat 


URAL FOO 
INC OMPARABLE “AS A STOMACH REMEDY. 
Harmonizes the Functions of the Body—Re- 
stores Normal Weight, (Plus or Minus) with 


improved Personal Appearance. 
MACERATED WHEAT is a combination of 
heat, nuts, Seediess Raisins, and 

some food products, scientifically 

ed It is pleasing to taste and 

at: many use it instead of bread. 

and inyigorates the digestive and 

rgans, Cleaning out and refilling 

with new Lifeand Ambition. In- 

€ Me ental Energy, Physical strength 

ree A boon to old men and 

ren, andis especially adaptable 

children, nursing mothers, and 

12 YEARS OF PUBLIC APPROVAL, 


7 pounds | month’s supply. ] Price 
vered oxpremage prepaid. Canada and other foreign 
countries, 82.26 


M ’ g u ARA NTE E Ordera sack of this delicious health 
food, use of itfor 10 days,if not entire- 
ry return the balance,and I willrefund your money. 
Testis eaetae without number; write today for convincing proofs. 


BYRON TYLER, MFR — “xSYRBICATE aunoine, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








I EARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 

4 &. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
r place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 

to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 

Nil £8 BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING,60 Music Hall,Battle Creek, Mich. 


ie s 











made of Oak, finished 
Price This Cabine golden, 44” long, 24” 
2 00 wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
t front, papes cabinet, etc., as shown. We 
AT FACTORY sell it at low price to introduce our 


Office Furniture—Desks, Chairs, 
Tables, Files, Book Cases, etc. Ask 
for prices and Catalog No. 210 


—WE MAKE GOoD— 
Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 
and Library Suites, Davenports and 
Couches in Oak and Mahogany, 
Flanders, mission and regular. Cov- 
ered in best leather money will buy—every 
* piece guaranteed. Ask for prices and Catalog No. 410. 

€.H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, Ili. 


IF 






















Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


. THE BEST LIGHT CO. ‘ 
76 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


>” MOUNT BIRDS— 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at home to 
Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan skins, 
¢ Make Rugs, etc. nasty. quickly learned. methods, 


s le 
NATURALISTS—mount your 
own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
’ and ard decorate your own home or office. 

, Beautiful Taxidermy Books and full 
~ no ee ofthis work. Write Today. 




















WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Hundle Pocket Knife. 
np we paid, From 875 to $300 


—— month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


UBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


Secured by Selected 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


Net 
Yield 6% Annually. 


(Payable Semi- Annually) 


An issue selected by careful investors who for many 
years have recognized their unsurpassed combination of 


SECURITY 
and INCOME 
SEND. FOR BOOKLET $ 
15 YEARS’ RESULTS: 





Assets over - - - $3,000,000 
—, nearly - - $1,000,000 
Repaid Investors, over ~ $1,000,000 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















i AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Big Pay, Nice Work, Great Demand for Men. 
Fit yourself for position of chauffeur or repair man. We 
teach you by mail to become wn | efficient in ten 
—= and assist cen oe to secure 00d | position. Highly en- 


dor y to learn 
—we furnish tree Fy 
SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TODAY—IT ’S FREE 
Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs 
Empire Auto lestitute, 336 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
ne Original Automobile Sch 

















’s ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
114: Q0 , SET ARMY POLE HARNESS os 24 






Army Lead Team Harness $17.95 

Army Saddles $3.00up 

Army Shelter Tents + 1.90 up 

Army Uniforms, new 1.25 up 

7°Shot Rifle Carbine - 3.50 

Old Side-Arm Pistols - .50up , 

SIDE-ARM SWORD - .35up 

SEND POSTAL TO-DAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Largest stock Government Auetion Bargains in the world. 15 acres required 
forits storage. 364- talogne, over 4,000 illustrations of army and mary 


page cal 
auetion goods. Regular Military Pag ey Mailed = 15 cents oe 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifies, Spears, Drums, Ete 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LEARN THE 








We can positively show ze by 
our plans how you can make good 
money in the Base Ball Business 
by promoting and managing your 
own Base Ball Club. Our plans 
give the full secrets and show you 
how to start in this great money 
making business. Write at once. 
Particulars are free. 
Sportsman’s Publishing Company, 

Lock Box 1144, New York City, 


BASE-BALL 
BUSINESS 


BEWARE OF SPLINTERS 














They are dangerous. You or 
your child are liable to pick 
one up anytime. The Com- 
bined Magnifying Glass 
and Tweezer will take it 
out ina jiffy. Avoid wy of 
. and painful sores. 
.. stamps or coin, for this satel 
a article also FREE new cata- 
logue “No. 17 of Handy Novel- 
ties, Games, Puzzles, Toys and other good things. 
New York News Co., Dept. 2, 15 Warren St., New York 















7™eCODY L=T me send you FREE bookletcon- 
: taining stories “How Boy’s Letters 

& Pulled $400,000 in One Year” and “How 
ag Girl Stenographer Learned to Manage 
2 $100,000-a-Year Business” with full in- 
formation about my Salary-Raisiug Courses for 
é Office Workers on Sales — bere 4 Office 
r ¥ Salesmanship, Advertising, How to matizean 
SREP EID Ortice, otc. Sherwin Cody,14ieSecurityBidg. chicago 


| Made $15. A Day 


What this man did you y 
Selling Metallic Signs yYh** his mon yo Gives 
body buys quick. Best Som ever made for signs on 
store fronts, office windows, house numbers, etc: 
resembles finest gold leaf. ‘Letters all ready to 
put on. Put up a complete sign in a few minutes. Big 
demand everywhere. A gold mine for agents. Great aactiog 
for traveling men. Write teday for free sample of letters and 
pare spor gg eget — a have made big ae 

han you ever made befor 


. METALLIC “SIGN V LETTER CO., 404 NN, Clark St, Chicago 


PR INT FOR YOURSELF 


Groner: = Bovensas Press $5. Larger 























six ve money. Print for others, big 
Profit. “All eas vain sent. W rite factory for Press 
Paty Cards, Pape 








catal on 
THE RESS co. Meriden, Connecticut 


SEE PAGE 3 
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BEST BOOKS ON LAND 





How We Make It Easy For You To 
Own Either An Irrigated or Non- 
Irrigated Farm In Canada 


This wonderful offer of the Canadien Pacific 
should be read by every man and woman 
watching for a lifetime opportunity—then 
write at once and investigate. Hundreds 
have paid fully for homes here out of first 
one or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 


Sunny Alberta’s Valleys 


The Famous Valleys of Canada’s Bow River and 
Saskatchewan River. Only Small Payment Down 
it ya Out Of Your Crops—“‘No Crops 
—No Pay. 


In the non-irrigated section of the Sas- 
katchewan River Valley, in Central Alberta, 
we offer you a farm on a new lime of the 
Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and easi- 
est terms. 


Get ahome here. Under agreement, Pay 
out of crops for your land. t us tell 
you of others here raising potatoes, onions, 
vegetable products, sugar beets, berries, 
alfalfa, field peas, timothy, dairying, gen- 
eral stock raising—enormous crops wheat, 
oats, barley and flax. Send me your name 
today and ask for books you want 


J. S. DENNIS, President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC IRRIGATION 


COLONIZATION CO., Ltd. 
223 Sth Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 




















Too Much to people who have 
FI never seen it.’ Write 
orida Land Brooksville Board of 
has been sold Trade for BOOK OF 
FACTS, describing dif- 

ferent kinds of Florida soil. We have no land to sell 
but want settlers and investors to develop richest dis- 
trict in Florida, according to State Dept. of Agriculture ; not pine 
land, not sand, but high and rolling with rich dark top soil and 
clay subsoil. No fertilizer, irrigation or drainage necessary. 
Raises 80 bu. corn per acre, Best for citrus fruits, truck and 
staple crops. An industrious man, with $500 to $1,000 capital, 
can be independent here, 300 ft. above sea; no swamps or 
marshes. Ideal climate, schools, churches, towns, good roads, 
all conveniences. Home seekers and investors please investigate. 
We need you and will help you. —_Board of Trade, Box 91, Brooksville, Fla. 


A BIG $1. OFFER— KEITH'S 


| 

| 72 page monthly maga- 

| zine for 6 monthsand a 
copy of my new book of 

cottages and bungalows. 


P Keith’s Magazine is the recog- 

; - nized authority on building 

No. 1070-82200. Oneof the 216 and decorating artistic homes. 
Each issue contains 8 to 10 plans by leading architects. Subscription §2 
ayear. In selectinga plan book get Keith’s witha reputation behind it. 

Keith's 1911 Big Pian Books, direct or through Newsdeslers $1.00 each. 

215 Bungalows and Cottages 175 Plans costing $5000to 

200 Plans costing $ to — — 6000 an: mp. 

were sf io 6000 | 100 “*  Cementand — lb 
















2000 
4000 ¢ 
Any one of these $1.00 Pian Becks FREE ae 2 mers subscription $2.00. 
A year’ssub. to “Keith's” and any 2 books $3.00; any 5 books, $5.08 





What are you going to do during the winter months? Just 
barel Mi coms livisg—beep wishing for something better to turn 
up. Don’t do it. 

Listen! Take that money you’ve laid up against the day of 
poportanity, invest it ina Long Popcorn Crispette Machine and 
build up a ig business the sameas I. If I did, you can—that’s 

ure. 


-You can see on this page a picture of my big, handsome con- 
Each day your business will grow—same as mine did. 

If you make and sell Po 
formula for making Cris and it’s 
out and folks want more and more of them 
mom lay tell you how they did it. It’s very interesting reading. 


fellow cash in On YOUR abilit: 


position to make. Are you one of them ? 









your way again. Can you afford to pass it 


irksome tasks—long hours—poo' 


Springfield, 
Ohio 





Actual photograph of my big confectionery store at Springfield, Ohio, 
I AM LOOKING FOR OTHER MEN WHO CAN MAKE GOOD-WHO HAVE BUSINESS ASPIRATIONS 
—-WHO ARE ANXIOUS TO WORK FOR BIG THINGS, 


EVERY TIME YOU TAKE IN A NICKEL YOU MAKE THREE CENTS PROFIT. 


rn Crispettes in your town, you'll have a good thing all to yourself, too; because I furnish a secret 
different from anything else. Nobody but you can have it in your town. So you escape 
competition. Peopie buy and buy and buy Long Popcorn Crispettes because of the taste. They’re different trom anything ever put 


in the literature I am going to send you, Ttell you all about them; about men who have made big money with the machine, and 
fi 


lod al dollars a week—at the bidding of another who is no smarter than you are? 
a we ets new Phy let the other fellow get the big money while YOU do the hard work that earns it? 1s there 
anything in that? No!—and no man with any spunk and spirit is going to stand it very long. Neither are you. You’ve got your 
future to think about. You have been looking for a good chance and hege itis. To the right man-in each community I’ve got a great pro- 


cees: it. A splendid opportunity faces you. It may never come 
- Se senes yen Soe by? Decide now to gain success. Assert 
yourself—be independent—discover the hidden powers in your nature. Cut loose from 


r pay. Enjo 
ourself. Reap the benefitsof your efforts. Work all or part time— 
ust evenings if you wish. At least investigate. Get full particulars 


oe users. See what others have done. Judge what you 
ae cando. Actnow! Use the coupon. 


W. Z. LONG 
208 High St. 





Popcorn 
Crispettes 


en ae 
Built this 
Big 
meme / 
for me / 


Retenery store; as fine a store of its kind as you can find any- 
where. built it with Popeorn Crispettes. 1 made money because 
I had what people wanted, and I had it all to myself. You can do the 
8a. 


Somewhere in your town there is a small vacant store—a part 
of a building—a window—a little nook where the rent isn’t 
=. — you can set up your macliine, and make and sell 

Srispettes. 


Why let some other 











W. Z. LONG, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Please sen’ me full particulars 
about Crispctie machine, and tell 
me how to sta:t big paying business. 














ACTOR‘ 
ca ASS SOMO, 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 








CORNET FREE! “e o2antee to teach you to 








play by mail and will give you 
a Beautiful Cornet or any band instrument absolutely 
FREE, You pay weekly as lessons are taken. Instrument 
2 g is sent with first lesson. Write to-day for our 
booklet and wonderful tuition offer. 
INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
477 Musical Hall, Bost Mass. 














can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. vy practical sys- 
tem of persona) individua] lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualifies me to teach iy Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c. in stamps and I will 
send ye a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of pa my 


— STAMMER 


ea I will send you my 84-page book “Advice 
to Stammerers” Free. It explains how 
I quickly and permanently cured myself. 
Profit by my_ experience and write for 
free book and vice. 

BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1470 North Ilinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





















M.L. KEITH, 630 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. aoa 





td 
ays’ Free Trial 
allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
& end trial toanyone inthe U.S. and prepay the freight: If 
S you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it ten 
days, ship it back and don’t Jay a cent. 
ORY PRICES Do not buy 2 bieyele ora 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any Price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
Sl of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our ss- 
imam Acard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
IT On Y COST @ cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
B FREE by return mail. You will get much waluable in- 
formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now ! 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
prices. 
CHICAGO 




















rs and sundries of all kinds af Aal/ usual 7 


parts, 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. T 5, 





NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 

A-1 land, abundant water, in the Famous Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
trict of: California. The home of the pea h, ape, cantaloupe, 
watermelon and sweet potate. The Dairyman’s Paradise. Write to- 
day for information and free booklet. 

Dept. **¢,” 


TURLOCK BOARD OF TRADE, TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


lf SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED SY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





Fort Stockton, Texas 
Irrigated Land is now open to you at a development 
price. Richest soil in Pecos Valley, limestone formation 
(no gyp) natural flow of pure spring water exceeding 
55,000,000 gallons per day for irrigation and domestic use; 
irrigation system complete and in full operation now; 
no waiting for water; many crops will yield profits of 
$100 to $1,000 per acre; no drought; no crop failures ; finest 
all year round climate in the United States; altitude 
3,050 feet above .sea level. 


Fort Stockton Farmers Made 
Big Profits Last Year 


Peaches yielded $15 per tree; Malaga grapes 50 pounds 
per vine; melons $250 per acre; turnips $300 per acre; 
sorghum $120 per acre ; maize $100 per acre; alfalfa seven 
cuttings. (Average price during 1910, $22 per ton.) 

We are selling land to experienced irrigation farmers 
and fruit. growers from Colorado, California, Oregon, 
Idaho, etc., where lands are valued at from $200 to $1,500 
per acre and bearing orchards at from $2,000 to $4,000 per 
acre, who state that this is the finest.body of land and water 
supply they ever saw. Our clients also include bankers 
merchants, farmers, gardeners, etc., who have inspected 
many irrigation projects, but did not-find what they wanted 
in irrigated land until they saw Fort Stockton. 








Fort Stockton is County tess of Pecos County and im- 

nt division point on Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

ailway; now building into Fort Stockton; population 
now 1,200 and growing rapidly. 

This is one irrigation peoort where the water supply 
has not varied in 50 years ; where every drop of water ened for 
irrigation is good to drink and where there is water in 
abundance for every acre of land that is irrigable. You 
a afford to buy land anywhere without seeing Fort 
Stockton. 


Low Rate Excursions Fees = 
ity cfeach'month: “Greater Profits 
References: a From The Soil 


. . Our book di land 
yi hep ~ far a. Py together “a nel illus- 
ansas City, 0-5 trated folder REE to all 
First State Bank, who send this coupon. Address 
Fort Stockton,Texas. @ Fort Stockton Irrigated Lands.Co 
Fort Stockton g 6il Fidelity Trust Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Irrigated Lands 


Company, e Name....... Cocccccccceceye edd eeVesee Feels 
611 Fidelity , . 
Trust Bidg.,, a ahaa 9s cpaees tb 0sign 6690'ng istas Ublings + ach vanes 





cae | City, » 
0. ‘> 
a 





SEE PAGE 3 


A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 from 60 Hens in 10 Months 
on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


] he average Poule 
tryman that would 
impossible and 

we tell you that 

ave actually done a 
poultry business 

0 hens on acorner 

ity garden 40 feet 

yy 40 long, we are 
stating facts. It 

not be possible to 

ich returns by any 
the systems of 
keeping recom- 

d and practiced by 





imerican people, 
t can be accom. 
i by the 


Philo 








Syst 
System 
HE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 
sny respects just the reverse, accomplishi: and et 
work that have always been considered im: a and get- 
ard-of results that are hard to believe witho' 
f'HE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF 
rHE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 






s the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
vat will hateh, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
ill the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail 


vke everything necessary to run the business and at less 
the cost required to handle the poultry business in any 


1eT 


'WO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


na space of leas than a square foot to the broiler without 
d the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 
und above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
ption is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
ri the rs are using. 
ok, THe PHILO SYSTEM OF PoULTRY KEEPING, gives 
irs regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, 


lerstand directions that are right tothe point, and 15 pages 
tions showing all branches of t 


the work from start to finish, 














stood the 


chicks. 
Cycle Hate 


Mr. E. : Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir :—No doubt you wiil be interested to learn of our success in heeping poultry 
by the Phiio System. ui 
an income of over $500.00 from 


we nave cleared over $960.00 


hers. Weare,pleased with the results and hope tor do better the coming year. 
ith bese wishes, we are, 


Special Offer 


magazine devoted to progressive methods of poultry keeping and 
we will include, without charge, a copy of the latest revised edition 
of the Philo System Book. 


E. R. PHILO, 2805 Lake St., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 
of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 


One 
fully develo at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks 
at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or 
summer. It is just as impossible to get a large Poet yield without 
green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or f er. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS 
ON EACH CHICKEN 


oe en required, vio Gapent of chilling, overheating or burning 
the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. 
1 ey also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book es 
full plans and the right to make and use them. One can easi 
made in an hour at a:cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


Testimonials 
South Britain, Conn., April 19, 1909 
Mr. wl R, Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close as [ could; the 
comin is a complete success. If there can be any improvement on 
nature, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your 
System was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 
of three months I sold them at 35c a pound. They then aver- 


aged 2} lbs. each, 5 man I sold them to said they were the finest he ever saw and 
he wants all I can spare this season. 


Yours truly, A. E. NELSON. 


Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 


ur first met! a, is now nearly completed. as given us 


hens and one cockerel. Had we under- 


work as well as we now do eee @ year’s experience, we could have easily 
made $1,000 from the six hens. 


In addition to the 
running our 


rofits from the sale of pedigree 
atchery plant consisting of 65 


Very truly yours, Mrs.) P. C. GOODRICH. 


Send $1.00 ie one year’s subscription 
to the Pouttry Review, a monthly 














Write today for our big, Free Year Book—tells all 


‘ 





America’s billion dollar industry—how to 
> poultry and market eggs at big profits—212 


illustrated. It describes an illustrates 
CYPHER INC EROODERS > 


orld’s Standard, genuine non-moisture; fire-proof; 
i rable; guaranteed. Made for practical poultrymen 
omen who want a real incuba- 
Don’t buy any incubatortill you 
read this book—free to you on 
lrequest. Address 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept 122, Buffalo, N. Y. 
r New York weer! %, Boston, Mass. 
Ems lity, Mo. Oakland , Cal. 


















Se SI0 







paid east of Rockies, 

water, copper tanks, double walls, -= 

louble glass doo: Free catalog 
Send for it today, 


lescribes them. 


Wisconein a pg 
Box 30, 











WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by caty one N. Y. commission firm, See w tye 
say in National Squab ag Sires spec. 
imen copy trom . be coe Cents. ee 
1911 Free Book how to make m 


how to get $6 a don, “how. to si rt stall grow 4 
Plymouth Reck Squab Ce., 147 How St., tgp aroy Mass. 





'f SUBSORIGERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 








Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. * Hundreds 
of car lote of FRI and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better grown. 44 
eenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
eraniums and other things too 
numerous to mention. 
B ose, ‘rees, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. Safe pine eM and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Immense stock 
Acres 
choice collections cheap 
in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Catalog 
Send for it today and see what values we give for. 


your money. Direct deal will insure you the best at first 


cost. 57 years. (14 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 27, Painesville, O. 




















10,000 SEEDS (0c. 


We want on to try our Prize Seeds gy year and have 
selected 50 best varieties and put "et 0,000 seeds es- 
pecially fo grow I ty Vegetables and lowers. They w will 
produce more thau $25. worth of Vegetables and 10 bushels 
jowers. 


Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,600 ‘* Lettuce : Shes and . he 
800 ** Onion =. es . 
1,000 ‘* Radish Dew be lpn 
300 ‘* Tomato ° ne 4 s * 
2,000 ‘* Turnip -” = Few 


‘* Flowers 20 Grand Flowering Varieties 


nna 
In ©,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book —_ alOc 
choait Dheok good for 10e selection, postpaid, 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, BOX 122, copa x. Y 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES All leading varie- 


ties pure-bred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 9 Largest Poultry 
Farm in the world. Fowls, ah and Incubators at 
ee ’ nr _. Send ies big na Te ba tor Profit.” 

ow to raise poultry and run Incu rs success- 
fully. Send 10c. for postage. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 871, Freeport, Tl. 




















Success Magazine 
“LOR TOLES” 60) OF 
every pair 


ont Pt pert nw BS These made-to-mea- 
sure worsted trousers are made any style 
desired. All seams re’ 3 side, 
one watch, two hip 3 Side waist 
straps. Prices range rom $2.95 to $6.50 
for actual $6 to $12 val: 









and coy in our own tailor a 
= to ee Contrast this with usual 
: from loom to commission house, to job- 
ber, to ind ell to wearer. Write for free sam- 
ies te 
tomers everywhere. Only “Loom to Leg” 
mills in the wo! 
COLONIAL WORSTED MILLS, 
Dept. 104 Lawrence, 


Make Your Hens Lay 


by Keeping them Well 















Send us poult dealer’s name 
and we will poke 7 ou FRE a copy of J. C, 
Nuckols’ valuab: ULTRY Dis- 
EASES AND How 3 Paver VENT THEM,” also 


a small sample packag: 


ESSO CHICKEN. ‘CHARCOAL 
If you prefer a larger package of the 
charcoal, inclose seven cents in stamps to 
pay cost ‘of mailing. 
The S, Obermayer Co. 
soneakt ‘ 644 Evans Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











AGENTS $33. 30 A WEEK 


Jack Wood did it! He writes—‘ Hurry up 100 
more—sold first lot in 2 
days—best seller I ever 


one. Drop forged from 
finest steel. Nickel Plated 
all over. Astonishin 
price to agents—r,200 ordered by one man. Write at once. 

deiay. Experience unnecessary. Sample free to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2270 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


STUDY _High-Grade 
Instruction by 


Correspondence 


on’t 








forthe bar. Three 
Courses; College, Post Grad- 
jusiness ine- 


teenth year. Classes begin 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicage Correspondence School of Law 
544Reaper Bleck, Chicago 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Largest and Best Watch School in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
| ap tee = _ roe Tu- 
ition reason ab! card and rooms 
near school at neal rates. Send 

for catalog of information. 
BRADLEY, 8. ~ Peoria, Il. 
































VLEARN TOWRITEZ 


Earn$25 
ADVERTISEMENTS \uiheg 
the ‘most fascinating ‘and profitable 
pe in the world. ,Send for our 


Ae hes ot 381 Page -. Ch 
ress 9 f, 
e. Dep t. 221 Teh Neseee Bt, . 


TYPEWRITER Lowest Pies 


Slightly used machines, all makes, including visible writers 
in perfect condition at ONE-HALF TO TWO-THIRDS 
FIRST PRICE. You can PAY more but you can’t bet- 
ter values. We offer for cash No. 2 Smith-Premiers at .00, 
Be = oe at _— Machines for rent $3.00 a 
applied purchase, or sold on installments, 

Sresblnes a shippet” all points in the ‘United Btates. Send for 


catalogue. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES comeesy. 
1002 Munn Bullding 


STUDY LAW": at Home 
Become 
aLawyer W Diploma 
We make your nowt a a 


in America—rec yp colleges. New text, «Rew teat, specially prepared prety 
20 Deans and Univ. “-44y school teachers. We guarantee to — meee oa 
uate failing to pass Special B 

“*Legally-trined men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 students nick tae 


now. Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free. 
La Salle University Box 1522 Chicago, lil. 


GET SHORTHAND SPEED 


and increase your earning power. Two seventeen-year-old writers 
won second and third places in the Fifth International Shorthand 
Contest. One made a world’s accuracy record—99.4% perfect. 

How these writers acquired speed and much of the material 
used in practice you will find in the “* EXPERT SHORTHAND 
SPEED COURSE.” Send $1.00 for the book to-day and apply to 
your own practice the method that has produced the fastest writers. 
Address ** Desk 8,” 


The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 


in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful § oe write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble, 
Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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STICK POWDER 


Fach man to his taste in method, but to each 
the same result—that perfect— 


COCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 





Best in its lasting abundance, best in 


You now have your choice of three ways 
of making Colgate’s lasting, luxurious its antiseptic qualities and best in its ex 
lather and of shaving in comfort. ceptional freedom from uncombined alkali. 
Softening, soothing, sanitary—which- Do not ill-treat your face and handicap 
your razor by using an infenor lather 


ever way you make it. 

Three methods—one result 

Colgate’s Shaving Stick, Rapid-Shave Powder and Shaving Cream 
COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 32 
199 Fulton Street 










Trial size oy 
Stick, Powder 
or Cream sent 
for 4 cents. 







New York “ 











